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HE eireumſtances in dich Cie 
the ninth ſucceeded to the crown, 
were ſuch as ſeemed but too indicative 
and prophetic of the future tempeſts which 
agitated and ſhook his throne.” Scarce do 
the annals of any nation preſent us a 
wy ſo thick —_— with events of the 
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moſt calamitous nature. Religion, a ſa- 
ered name, but proſtituted and abuſed to 
the. purpoſes of intereſt or policy, ſerved 
as an oſtenſible pretext to cover the am- 
bition, and. other cauſes, which conduced 

to involye- the unhappy. kingdom in all 
the horrors of civil war. An hiſtorian of 

ſenſibility cannot relate theſe diſaſtrous . 
facts, without tears of commiſeration and. 
diſtreſs. Battles ſuoceed to battles in: ſad 

diſplay. That inveterate animoſity, that 

cruel and ſanguinaty ſpirit, which ever 
mingles in, and characteriſes theological 
diſputes, actuated and inflamed the whole 

community. The dreadful night of 8t. 
Bartholomew, ſtained. with bleod, and 
veiled in darkneſs, completes. the mourn- 
ful picture. It is a tale of woe almoſt un- 
paralleled. and to whieh I early beſpeak 
the irender s attention and compaſſion. 

The young: king, Charles the. ninth, 
who aſcended the throne in this critical 
and perilous juncture, was of an age too 
unripe and tender to interfere ꝓerſonally 
in che adminiſtration of affairs; and co 
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not, during many years, extend any effec=: 
tual or permanent ſuceour to the accu- 
mulated evils of the ſtate.— Catherine, 
only anxious to lengthen the term ef her 
ſon's minority, and her -own' regeney, 
engroſſed witli projects for tke enlarge 
ment and prolongation of that authority 
with which ſhe was inveſted, ſowed divi- 
fion and diſcord. among the nobles. Ever 
oppoſing, with Italian reſinement, one 
party to another — negligent of the public 
tranquillity, and ſolely attentive to her 
private aggrandiſement - ſhe ſacrificed every 
conſideration to her luſt of power. The 
foelings of a parent, the ties which bound 
her to her own offspring, could interpoſe 
no barrier to this tyrannie paſſion; and 
Charles, from the moment that he con- 
ceived the defire of reigning without her. 
aid, was regarded by her as the moſt in-“ 
veterate enemy. 1 As yet, ſhe had not this 
event to dread. Francis the ſecond's pre- 
mature end placed her in the firſt poſt 
of government. The ſtates; aſſbmbled ar 
Wer 
ug with 
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with. a mild' harangue, breathing tolera- 
tion, animated by patriotiſm, and exhort- 
ing to unanimity, and an oblivion of paſt 
diſſentions. Counſels the moſt glorious 
and falutary, but unhappily impracticable 
amid "ths furious zeal of FE Ye . 
ties 70 %% ir 0 2 

Some acttnipty were made to ae 
the queen- mother of the regency, which 
ſhe Had aſſumed by a fort of political vig- 
lence; but Arithowy's weakneſs, and her 
owt addreſs, over-ruled and extinguiſhed 
theſe ſymptoms of oppoſition. She then 
ptorgued 1 tk aſſembly, the deliberations 
- of which, the feared, might tend to in- 
omni diminiſh the regal Perg. 
The court having retired to rental 
bleau, Louis prinee of Conde reptired 
thither with a ſlender train. Deſirous to 
juſtify himſelf from the treaſonable impu- 
tations caſt upon him in the late reign, 
he demanded permifſion to prove his in- 
nocence before the king. It was granted 
him. The chancellor pronounced him 
TOY B 3 _  guiltleſs 
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guiltleſs of the crimes laid to his charge, 
.and he was. re-admitted: to tale * ſeat 
in council. 

— by the; Fr of their 
| eme, and the unexpected reverſe of 
fortune which had befallen them, the 
princes of Lorrain kept their ground, 
without diſmay. Supporting, and ſup- 
ported by the ancient religion, they yet 
Preſerved a prodigious influence, and ſpread 
terror among their opponents. In vain 
did the king of Navarre, though inveſted 
with the title of lieutenant-general, though 
aided by the conſtable and the Colignis, 
attempt to humble, and compel the duke 
of Guiſe to relinquiſh a part of his au- 
thority, as grand maſter of the houſhold. 
He was himfelf reduced, after an ineffec- 
[tual and impotent ſtruggle, to to. rengunge 
his pretenſions, 

Alarmed at ſo nate a compbination 
between the princes of the blood, Mont- 
morenci, and his nephews, the regent ex- 
erted herſelf to diſſolve a confederacy, which 
ſhe feared might affix limits to her own 

con- 
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conſequence. * The conſtable heſitated 
long, uncertain and irreſolute. His eldeſt 
_ fon, Francis de Motitmorenci, eſteemed one 
of the wiſelt lords" of the kingdom, and 
dlofely connected with the Hugonot party, 
_ endeavoured to retain his father on their 
ſide; but d Amville, his ſecond fon, and 
Magdalen of Savoy, his wife, were of the 
te faction. Catherine, regardleſs 
engines ſhe made ſubſervient to her 
meaſures, and anxious to fucceed by any 
means, recalled Diana de Poitiers to court; 
and ordered her to try her powers of per- 
ſuading and winning the conſtable. She 
ſucceeded : he declared in favour of the 
Guiles ; and an union of policy and in- 
tereſts was eſtabliſhed between the duke, 
| the marechal de St. Andre, and himſelf, 


which obtained the name of an Triumvi- 
rate *. 


| | The 
| ® This was the laſt public act of the celebrated du- 
| Cheſs of Valentinois. She again retired, after this 
proof of her influence over Montmorenci, to the 
hau of Anet. She ſurvived it about five years, 
34 and 
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The ceremony of Chaples's coronatigne 
E-: theſe intrigues and diſputes had 
hitherto delayed, was at length perfarmed 
with the accuſtomed magnificence. This 
ſpectacle of pageantry could nat in a 
degree heal the wounds of the ſtatg z. and 
Catherine's perplexed mages of condugt: 
Which tended. ta ſow jealouſy and nnixex- 
fal diſtryſt, enereaſed eee 
Fearful that ſhe might be apprefied.by the 
ſuperior and irreſiſtible power. of the than 
great united lords; and incapable of ds. 
taching them from their, new. bonds f 
coalition, ſhe attempted to balance their 
political weight, by others equally ſtrong, 
In conſequence of this determination, ſus 
immediately made propaſals to the king of 
Naur. for a more and Intimate 


and at LF expired i in the 3 year 657-9 
age. Her tomb is yet to be ſeen at Anet. She was 
the moſt wondrous example of beauty and empire, pre- 
ſerved even into the winter of life, which occurs in 
the hiſtory of time ; unleſs Ninon de I'Enclos.may be 
ſuppoſed to form an exception, and to have .cqzried 
them to a yet more incredible lengt g. 
2 2 alliance 
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alliance between them. 
3 theſe offers; 8 
ſet wr her ———— ee * 
der Protect and frour the mo ar. 
Rows oops ofthe may ian 
Dede. th 6 arne by fares. the nere 
fler in ſubſtituted cunning and * 
great, —— but hes abilities, 
— ua! to almoſt every though 
x 
—— Led c 
could extin vaiply flatteted berſelf 
their pry op r e 
nn , a th rin of — 
e 
Con: 2 —— of Guiſt n 


was 
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was again ſo weak as to renounce his 
claim to the 'regency. Catherine, who 
intimately knew the human heart ; who 
ever addreſſed herſelf to its paſſions, and 
conquered, by flattering its propenſities ; 
had enſlaved Anthony by 2 new allure- 
ment, peculiarly calculated to retain him 
in her fetters—T mean love and pleaſure. 
Mademoiſelle du Rouet, one of the moſt 
beautiful maids of honour in her train, 
' ſerved as an inſtrument to faſcinate and 
lull aſleep the unhappy prince; and her 
aſcendency over a temper yielding, volup- 
tuous, and indolent, was _ en 
with his life. 

The ſtates were 2 be ſo- 
aid Charles, ſitting on his throne, 
with the queen, and his ſiſter the princeſs 
Margaret, on his left hand, was preſent at 
the debates. As the admiral Coligni had 
been principally and eminently inſtru- 
mental to induce the king of Navarre not 
to conteſt the regent's power, ſhe in re- 
turn avowedly patroniſed the Calviniſtical 
doctrines and- followers, This pretended 


partiality, 
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partiality, the reſult of no conviction, but 
originating from the moſt profound poli- 


tical hypocriſy, was equally diſplayed. at 
the colloquy of Poiſly ; a vain attempt to 


reconcile the religious differences ;- and in 
which the cardinal of Lorrain on ons fide, 


and Theodore Beza on the other, de- 


claimed with warmth and eloquence, to 


— their reſpeCtiye tenets, 

Diſguſted at the loſs of their eredit, 
refenting the preference ſhewn to the 
Hugonots, and covering their diſſatisfae- 
tion at Catherine's conduct under the 
pretext of attachment to religion, the 
trlumvlrate quitted the court. Still, how- 
eyer, attentive to their great political in- 
tereſts, they exerted every ſeductive and 
flattering artifice, which might win the 
king of Navarre, and bring him over to 
their party. — The Guiſes firſt propoſed to 
him, the divarce of his wife Jane d' Albret, 
and his marriage with the young queen 
dowager, their niece. Finding he diſap- 
proved this offer, they pretended to have 
received promiſes from Philip the ſecond, 
| of 
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of ceding to him Sardinia, in compenſa- 
tion for the kingdom of Navarre. An- 
thony, deceived by this ideal advantage, 
united himſelf to his natural enemies, and 
betame the dupe of their artifices, in 
eontradiction to his honour and real 
intereſts . 417” 91 


It is to Davila alone we can have recourſe, amid 
this chaos of oppoſite and continually ſhifting. meq- 
ſures, for any clear or certain explication of 
fources, from which ſprang the different actions 1 

lated.— According to that great hiſtorian, who' 1 
pears to have traced and pervaded, beyond any other, 
the ſilent and concealed workings of the heart, An- 
thony's change of conduct is not to be attributed, 
in any degree, either to religious or patriotic 18. 
tives. Intereſt, ambition, and rivalſhip, were his ſole 
directing principles. Indojence, and 2 pacific tem- 
per corroborated, and added ſtrength, to theſe, His 
partiality to the Calviniſtical tenets had been ſhaken 
at the colloquy of Poiſſy, from the little agreement or 
harmony he found in the minifters of that perſuaſion, 
on the articles of belief, and reaſons of diſſenſion from 
the Romiſh church. He was offended with, the be- 
haviour of the admiral, who affected, and attempted 
to goyern him in every. particular. But aboye all, 
he was ſtung with the ſuperiotity and preference of Kis 
| brother, 
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The voluntary retreat of the -triumvi- 
rate had left Coligni undiſputed maſter 
of the fitid. Catherine iſſurd a new 
edict, favourable to the Hugonots. She 
even affected to regulate her meaſures by 
his advice, and ſhewed him every mark bf 
perfect confidence: but theſe” encourag· 
ing appearances were followed by the 
moſt dreadful conwalfions.' :.: Conde and 
Coligni beheld. the coming ſtorm, Wary 
and cautious, they already faw the queen's 
duplicity, and prepared to ward tlie 
dangers - which menaced them. In the 
anticipation” of. thoſe hoſtilities which 
they - apprehended to be inevitable, they 


brother; among the Hugonots: The prinee of CondE's- 
open deteſtatian of. the Guiſes 3 his more impaſſioned 
courage and protection of them, had made him in reality. 
the hero of their party. The king af Navarre's in- 
tereſts were likewiſe very different. He as the firſt 
prince of the blood, and might entertain no very 
diſtant or chimerical h of the crown. All theſe 
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Germanic empire, and N G en 
of ſupport. | | 
Meanwhile the Fg of Gn at * 
preſſing inſtances of his friends, ſet aut 
on his return to court. A fatal accident 
which happened on the way, accelerated 
the rupture between the two factions, 
and began the bloody quarrel. While he 
ſtopt at the little town of Vaſſy in Cham- 
pagne, and was employed in hearing 
maſs, a crowd of Calviniſts, aſſembled 
in a barn, interrupted and diſturbed his 
devotions by their hymns. Some quarrel 
ariſing among the duke's domeſtics and 
the Hugonots, he ran eagerly himſelf to 
prevent it. In this attempt he received 
a blow upon the cheek with a ſtone: 
his attendants ſeeing his face all bloody, 
drew their ſwords, and killed above fifty, 
beſides two hundred who were wounded q 
in the fray “. | 


p The 


| If we may credit Davila,; the duke of Quite was 
guiltleſs of any intentipn to injure -or moleſt the 
Hugonots, while occupied in an act of their religion. 


He 
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The prince of Conde immediately wait- 
ed on the young king at the palace of 
Monceaux, to demand juſtice and repa- 
ration for the maſſacre. Catherine, dif 
treſſed at this peremptory requiſition, pro- 
varre, commanding him to | provide for 
the. ſafety of her ſon and the kingdom; 
enjoined the duke of Guiſe to repair in- 
ſtantly to . her, unattended; and the 
marechal de St. Andre. to ſet. quit with- 


E 


ert 97e + 3063328 - 143 
He fays expreſsly,: that theſe latter ſirſt commeneed 
the diſpute, by throwing; tones” at his attendants, 
who had rode up, to the ſpot from motives of curio- 
ſity. The duke was ; exerting every effort to quell the | 
diſturbance ariſen,” when he was hurt on the cheek. 

This inſult to their lord, irritated his followers to 
fury, and produced the maſſacre. When, it was 

paſt, he ſummoned the magiſtrate of the place into 
his preſence, and ſeverely reprimanded him for per-, 
mitting theſe licentious and illegal aſſemblies of the 
people. Ou his attempting to juſtify himſelf, by 
pleading the royal edit in favour of the Calvinifts,. 
the duke laid his; hand on his ſword, and replied 
angrily, © This ſhall ſoon cut the bond of that edict, 
A * * 
out 


eee 
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out delay for his government of Lyons. 
None af the three obeyed her mandate, 
Anthony repulſed the Hugonot deputies 
with threats, who were ſent to lay bes 
fare him their complaints : the duke 
replied, that he had no leiſure to come 
yet to court, being otherwiſe” employed: 
and St. Andre, more infolent,. informed 
her majeſty-to her face, thut in / the! cy 
tical ſituation of -affairsy!/h'coutd not 
abandon-the perſon of his ſovereign. . 
The duke of Guiſe arrived of after 
at Paris, attended by twelve hundred 
horſe. Terrified by his approach, and 
dreading leſt he ſhould, in conjunctiorr 
with the other confederates, deprive Her 
of the ſupreme management of affairs, 
the queen embraced. a ſtep the moſt per? 
nicious, and reptete with future miſeries. 
She wrote to the prince of Conde, who! 
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had retired. to, his houſe, Teconmentine 
to him, i in terms ſo touching and pathe / 
tic; herſelf, the kingdom, and ler ſon 
adding, chat the combined nobles hel& 


e 


tence | 


letters to | excuſe. his proceedings 3 but 
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tence the moſt plauſible and juſt. to atm 
his aſſociates. He availed himſelf of theſe 


being as yet too feeble to oppoſe enemies 
ſo numerous and powerful, he withdrew 
a-ſecond time to his ſeat of La Ferte+ 
Aucou, near Meaux. | | 
The queen, meanwhile, can 
by the chancellor, had carried the king 
to Fontainbleau. She beheld the awful 
picture of a civil war in full view. Her 
on ambiguous and intereſted policy, di- 
rected only , to -preſerve the authority of 
regent, had greatly conduced to haſten 
and inflame this eruel ſcourge. She 
would yet. moſt willingly haue averted. 
{9 deplorable a calamity. Her on inte- 
refts made her wiſh to prevent the effu- 


ſion of blood; and conſcious, that her 


junction with either party muſt be the 
ſignal of rebellion and hoſtility the: moſt 
undiſguiſed, ſhe anxiouſly hoped to ro- 
main neuter, and hold the balanee.— 

It Was too late. The duke of Guiſe, 
with a prodigious train, arrived at Fon- 
Not. II. C tainbleau. 
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tainbleau. — Catherine again ſummoned . 
the prince of Condẽ ſecretly to her af- 
ſiſtance.— dhe vainly flattered herſelf that 
his preſence would reſtore her to freedom; 
and render her the common” arbitreſs';— 
but the evil genius of France had decreed 
otherwiſe : all her AY rn 
abortive, ' © Saw a 
The prince ä inimediately in 
arms, and paſſed the Seine at St. Cloud, 
in his way to join her. Though his forces 
were too few to terrify the confederates, 
they ſeized on the occaſion to render 
themſelves maſters of the king's perſan, 
which they pretended 'was neceſſary, to 
prevent his falling into the hands of the 
Hugonots. The king of Navarre brought 
her this melancholy intelligence. Ca- 
therine heſitated : Anthony informed her, 
that he was come to conduct his ſovereign 
to Paris, where he would be in ſafery; and 
added, with a ſort of brutality, that *if 
* ſhe did not chuſe to accompany him, 
« ſhe might remain alone.” He even 
allowed her no time to deliberate: upon 
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this important and definitive ſtep. Charles, 
too young to ' oppoſe the violence offered 
kim, turned towards his mother, as if to 
know her ſentiments : ſhe dared not utter 
à word; and the "y6ung king, burſting 
into tears of impotent reſentment and in- 
dignation, ſuffered himſelf to be conduct - 
ed AY o Melun, and thence to the 
No alternative, except open war, re- 
mained to the prince of Conde, De- 
derved, a3 he apprehended, by the queen, 
and his enemies in poſſeſſion of the royal 


petſon, he deemed it too late to retract, 


or 1 . er (FEE Galloping 
5 refers | 


77574 


* He was coly at 2 wal Aitanee from the court, 
when intimation arrived of the Catholics having 


carried Charles to Paris. Stunned by this intelli- 


gence, the prince checked his horſe, and remained 
4 conſiderable time motionleſs, and ſilent. He per- 
ceived the critical fituation in which he ftood. All 


the troubles and diſaſters of the future war roſe be- 


fare. his imagination. He had not yet paſſed the 
Rubicon, —— While he revolved in his mind theſe 
conſiderations, Coligni, who had been behind, over- 

— C2 5 took 
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therefore with the utmoſt expedition to 
Orleans, accompanied by two thouſand 
cavalry, he rendered himſelf maſter of 
the city, after a vigorous oppoſition. 
Conſcious that the meaſure he had 
embraced was deciſive and irretrievable, 
he proceeded to enact regulations of mi- 
litary and civil ſubjection to his followers. 
As in war only his future ſafety could be 
found, he neglected no precautions of a 
general, to enſure ſucceſs. He was pro- 
claimed chief of the party by unanimous 
conſent. The pretext for their having 
taken up arms, was declared to be, the 
releaſe of the king and his mother, from 
the captivity in which they were held by 
the triumvirate; and he immediately 


took him. They conferred together ſome minutes. 
At length, the prince ſeemed to have taken his 
ultimate reſolution; and, after a deep figh, ex- 
claimed, Affairs are arrived at that paſs, that it 
«© is neceſſary we drink, or be drowned * 80 ſaying, 
he proceeded inſtantly towards Orleans. It is Da- 
vile who relates theſe intereſting particular ol the 
commencement of the civil war,. 


diſpatched 
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diſpatched meſſengers - to the German 
princes, 'requeſting their aid in the great 
cauſt of religion. © 

This conduct was the ſignal of revolt 


and fedition throughout the whole king- 


dom. The Hugonots, animated by their 
leader's example, expelled in many places 
the Catholics ; but their frantic and un- 
governable zeal carried them to- exceſſes 
the moſt horrible and ſanguimary. With 
the frenzy characteriſtic of new and op- 
preſſed ſects, they reſpected no edifices or 
profeſſions, however ſacred. With a bru- 
tal and ferocious rage, they exerted their 
vengeance even on inanimate and lifeleſs 
objects. The prince of Conde attempted 
to reſtrain theſe licentious practices, but 
in vain ; he was neither heard or obeyed, 
amid the fury of religious N and 
antipathy. 

The chancellor de! Hopital, wha alone, 
in this tumultuous and melancholy pe- 
riod, preſerved a ſteady and equal temper, 
yet labour'd to ayert the tempeſt, He 
ba France ready to be plünged in a 

TT C 3 war. 
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war, heightened by every circumſtance of 
inveterate hatred,” He hung over his 
bleeding country with a parent's and a 
patriot's ſenſations.— He prevailed on the 
queen to exert her endeavours for an ac- 
commodation. Catherine wiſhed it with 
equal ardour, though from motives. of a 
far inferior nature. She ſaw the prince 
of Conde already in poſſeſſion of half the 
kingdom; ſhe dreaded leſt the confede- 
rates ſhould imitate the precedent, and 
the king be finally left, between the two 
factions, without places, revenue, or do- 
minions, TY 
Stimulated by conſiderations ſo forcible 
to an ambitious mind, ſhe undertook the 
arduous taſk, Not diſcouraged by ill 
ſucceſs, and conſcious of her own talents 
in negotiation, ſhe - made repeated and 
maſterly eſſays to detach the prince of 
Conde from his party. More than once, 
her addreſs and perſuaſions had nearly 
proved victorious. She allured him by 
propoſals the moſt ſeduCtive ; promiſed 
that the triumvirate ſhould quit the court, 


and 
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and a general freedom of religious ſenti- 
ment and worſhip be granted to his fol- 
lowers. Acting in perſon, and not thro' 
the medium of delegates; miſtreſs of all 
the winning arts which faſcinate, and en- 
ſlave the human mind; ever attacking the 
heart and its favourite propenſities, ſhe 
at length engaged him to give his word, 
that he would quit the kingdom, if his 
enemies conſented to renounce the admi- 
niſtration. The triumvirs, from whom 
ſhe had previouſly obtained the fame pro- 
miſe, inſtantly performed it, and retired 
to Chateau-Dun. Catherine ſummoned 
the prince to the obſervance of his agree - 
ment: he affected to obey; and an inter- 
view took place between them at Talſy, 
only ſix miles diſtant from either camp; 
where Conde made his feigned ſubmiſſions 
to Charles and the queen. But Coligni, 
who repoſed no confidence in her ho- 
nour, and beheld the Hugonots in the 
moſt extreme peril, if their chieftain 
abandoned them, broke, by his remon- 

ſtrances and repreſentations, this treaty, on 
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the point of accompliſhment, and led him 
back to his expecting partizans. 

War, long protracted and ſuſpended, 
now began in all its fury. The royal ar- 
my, in which was the queen and her ſon, 
after having taken Blois, Tours, and 
Bourges, laid ſiege to Rouen. Montgo- 
meri, whoſe fatal rencontre with Henry 
the ſecond, has rendered him ſo famous 
in the annals of France, commanded in 
it, and made a moſt vigorous defence. A 
compoſition was offered him repeatedly, 
which he refuſed. Three times the queen, 
by the chancellor's entreuties, prevented 


| the duke of Guiſe from ſtorming the 


place; but as the beſieged rejected obſti- 
nately every propoſal of an accommoda· 
tion, it was at length permitted. The 

att 85 city 


1 8 the many great qualities which Catherine 
of. Medecis poliefled, and which are rarely found in 
women, was her courage. It approached to the no- 
bleſt heroiſm. At the fiege of Rouen, ſhe went every 
day to the fort St. Catherine, where the moſt bloody 
attacks were 'made. The duke of Guiſe and the 


conſtable remonſtrating with, her on the danger to 


which 
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city was carried by aſſault F and the dack 


gomeri, with a few deſperate attendants, 


had ſent to his aid, eſcaped-in a boat upon 


the Seine, and broke the W 
— N17 N 
Anthony king of Navarre found FER 


nee he was wounded in 


the trenches, with a harquebuſſe, in the 
ſnoulder, on the day intended for the al- 
fault. His emulation with the duke of 
Guiſe, and his own courage, carried him 
ever into the moſt dangerous ſituations. 
When the city was taken, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be carried by his Switzers through 
the breach, in a litter. The wound in it- 
ſelf was not mortal ; but his attachment 
to mademoiſelle du Royet, and the plea- 


which ſhe expoſed her perſon, „Why,“ anſwered me, 
$6 ſhould I ſpare myfelf more than you? Is it that 1 
have leſs intereſt, or leſs courage? True, I hive 
not your force, but I have equal reſolution Pa. 
What grandeur of ſentiment, had it been guided by 
principles of virtue ! The ſoldiery gave her the title 
of ©* Mater Caftrorum,” in imitation” of the Ro- 

| ſures 
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ſures in which he imprudently indulged 
himſelf with this beloved miſtreſs, threw 
his blood into a violent agitation, and pro- 
| duced a fever. The uneaſineſs of his mind 
inducing him to embark upon the Seine, for 
St. Maur, near Paris, he was ſeized with a 
ſhivering and cold ſweats, which announ- 
'ced his approaching end. The boat in 
which he had embarked ſtopping at An- 
dely, he ſoon after breathed his laſt. 
That irreſolution which diſtinguiſhed him 
through life, equally accompanied him in 
death. He received the ſacrament after 
the Roman Catholic communion; but 
his expiring profeſſions evinced his attach- 
ment to the reformed religion. He or- 
dered thoſe who were around his bed, to 
carry his ſtricteſt injunctions to Jane queen 
of Navarre, on no account to truſt either 
herſelf or her children at court; to be 
ever upon her guard; and to fortify her 
Places *. | 

wy. White 
 ®Davila's aceount of Anthony's wound, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of his deceaſe, is ſomewhat different from 
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While ſucceſs attended on the royal 
troops before Rouen, the miſerable king - 
dom 


that of moſt other hiſtorians.— He had gone out to re- 


te connoitre the breach, when he received a muſket- ball 
c jn his ſhoulder ; which breaking the bone, and tear- 
5 ing the nerves, he dropped down upon the ſpot as 
0 dead. This accident obliged the commanders to de- 
lay the aſſault. The ſoldiers and attendants bore him 
ce to his tent, and the ſurgeons immediately dreſſed his 

«© wound, in preſence of the young king, his mother, 

c and all the generals. It was their unanimous opi- 

nion, that he could not live, on account of the 
* prodigious ſize of the orifice, and the depth the 
<< ball had entered.” He makes no mention of ma- 
demoiſelle du Rouet; but ſays, That the king of 
«Navarre, not being able to ſupport the extreme and 
<< violent pain he underwent, was reſolute, notwith- 
<«'ftanding the remonſtrances and entreaties of his 
* - phyſicians, to go up the Seine to St. Maur, whither 
© he was accuſtomed frequently to retire, on account 


. of the purity and ſalubrity of the air. His brother 


<<. the cardinal of Bourbon, the prince of La Roche- 
& ſur-Yonne,. Louis Gonzaga, and ſeveral other per- 
„ ſons Catholic and Hugonot, accompanied him. 
He was ſcarcely arrived at Andely, when his fever, 
&-which the motion of his journey had irritated, en- 
i creaſing, he became delirious, and ſoon after ex- 
© pired.” —Davila mentions his unfixed and varying 
religious belief, even in the article of death, He ever 


ſpeaks 
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dom became a ſcene of deſolation, rapine, 
and blood through all her provinces. 
freaks of him in terms of approval, mixed with com- 


paſſion ; and ſays, that he was not calculated for the 
tempeſtuous ſcenes in which he was cotnpelled to act 


a part. His candour, ſincerity, and gentleneſs, were 


ill adapted to the univerſal diſſimulation and fury; 
which characteriſed his aſſociates in power. He adds, 
that his death happened at a time, wheft experience 
had fo ripened and matured his judgment, that it 
would probably have produced events widely reer 
from the ideas preconceived of him. 

ee eee * 
perior, in perſonal dignity or appearance, to any other of 
the Bourbon race. He confirms his uncertainty and 
fluctuation between the two religions. His two phyſi- 
cians were of different religious perſuaſions, and each 
endeavoured to influence the dying prince's mind and 
conduct. In compliance with the exhortations of the 
firſt, he received the Viaticum, and confeſſed himſelf 
at Rouen, in preſence of the prince of La Roche - ſur- 
Vonne. The queen coming to viſit him, and ad- 
viſing him to hear ſome pious book read, he liſtened 
with great attention to the book of Job, which his 
Calviniſt phyſician had brought. His name was Ra- 
phael Felliori ; and this man reproaching him with 
indifference for his tenets, Anthony aſſured him, that 
if he recovered, he would publicly embrace the pro- 
feſſton of Lutheraniſm.—He died at forty-two years of 
The 
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civil and religious rage, were equally 
guilty of the molt barbarous exceſſes. A 
minute reeapitulation of theſe calamities 
would preſent a. picture tan humiliating 
to human nature, too affecting and hor. 
rihle to a boſom of humanity. I ſup- 
preſs the painful narration. I draw a 
veil over this frightful proſpect, where 
diſcord and death appear predominant, and 
ſhall return to the great actors we have 


Louis prince of Conde at length took 
the field, with twelve thouſand ſoldiers. 
the advice of Coligni and d Andelot, to 
conſternation he ſhould ſtrike into the in- 


habitants and the queen, would reduce 
them to terms of accommodation. In 
this hope he found himſelf deceived. Ca- 
therine, {killed in the ſubtleties of delay 
and of negotiation, engaged him in repeat- 
lated to give the Pariſians time to recover 
, | the 
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the panic into which his ſudden: appear- 
ance had thrown. them. While ſhe ten- 
dered him fraudulent and deceptive condi- 
tions of peace, ſhe ſeduced his braveſt cap- 
tains, and prevailed on them to quit his 
cauſe. Conde, convinced how futile and 
dangerous were all the regent's offers, af- 
ter ſeveral vain attempts upon the capi- 
tal, decamped, and began his march into 
Normandy. The triumvirs followed cloſe 
upon his ſteps; and, having come up with 
him by ſurprize near Dreux, an engage 
ment became unavoidable. 

The Hugonots had in the beglunmg 
the whole advantage. The impetuoſity of 
their charge bore down all oppoſition. 
The conſtable, wounded in the face with a 
piſtol-ball, and his horſe falling under 
him, was taken priſoner; a part of their 
cannon was ſeized; and the rout appeared 
univerſal.— But the duke of Guiſe, cool 
and unmoved, had not yet engaged. He 
looked on at the battle with the moſt ſerene 
compoſure, and watched the moment td 
retrieve it. Though never poſſeſſed of any 
military rank higher than a captain of gen 
2 dl'armes, 
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firſt commanders of the age. Seeing the 


Hugonot ſoldiery diſperſed, and already 
engaged in plunder, he fell upon them, 


and put them inſtantly to flight. The 
prince of Condẽ, who diſdained to turn 
his back, and was ever found in the front 


of : danger, was ſurrounded, and made 
priſoner by d'Amville, the conſtable's 
ſecond ſon, after having been wounded in 
the right hand, Coligni rallied his forces, 
and retired precipitately, under cover of the 
evening, He would have returned to the 
combat the enfuing day, but his ' German 
auxiliaries refuſed. He retreated there- 


fore towards, Orleans, unpurſued by the 


Royaliſts, and cha with him his cap- 
tive Montmorencdce. 

The field of battle, a the whole 
glory of the day, remained undiſputed to 
the duke of Guiſe. But if his maſterly 
conduct in the action gained him the ap- 
plauſes of the court and adoration of the 
troops, his behaviour to the prince of 

Condẽ 
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city" rendered him more reſpected than the 
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the panic into which his ſudden appear- 
ance had thrown. them. While ſhe ten- 
dered him fraudulent and deceptive condi- 
tions of peace, ſhe ſeduced his braveſt cap- 
tains, and prevailed on them to quit his 
cauſe. Conde, convinced how futile and 
dangerous were all the regent's offers, af- 
ter ſeveral vain attempts upon the capi- 
tal, decamped, and began his march into 
Normandy. The triumvirs followed cloſe 
upon his ſteps; and, having come up with 
him by ſurprize near Dreux, an engage 
ment became unavoidable. 

The Hugonots had in the begiuning 
the whole advantage. The impetuoſity of 
their charge bore down all oppoſition. 
The conſtable, wounded in the face with 4 
piſtol-ball, and his horſe falling under 
him, was taken priſoner; a part of their 
cannon was ſeized; and the rout appeared 
univerſal. - But the duke of Guiſe, cool 
and unmoved, had not yet engaged. He 
looked on at the battle with the moſt ſerene 
compoſure, and watched the moment td 
retrieve it. Though never poſſeſſed of any 
military rank higher than a captain of gen 

2 dli'armes, 
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d'armes, his great and diſtinguiſhed capa- 
eity rendered him more reſpected than the 
firſt commanders of the age. Seeing the 
Hugonot ſoldiery diſperſed, and already 
engaged in plunder, he fell upon them, 
and put them inſtantly to flight. The 
prince of ' Conde, who diſdained to turn 
his back, and was ever found in the front 
of danger, was ſurrounded, and made 
priſoner by d'Amville, the conſtable's 
fecond ſon, after having been wounded in 
the right hand, Coligni rallied his forces, 
and retired precipitately, under cover of the 
evening. He would have returned to the 
combat the enſuing day, but his German 
auxiliaries refuſed. He retreated there- 
fore towards Orleans, unpurſued by the 
Royaliſts, and caring with him his cap- 
tive Montmorenci. = 

The field of battle, 20 the whole 
glory of the day, remained undiſputed to 
the duke of Guiſe. But if his maſterly 
conduct in the action gained him the ap- 
plauſes of the court and adoration of the 
troops, his behaviour to the prince of 
Condẽ 
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Conde covered him with immortal honour, 
He received him with the moſt courteous 
politeneſs, ladged him in his own: tent, 
and divided; with: him his bed. The prince 


himſelf afterwards declared, that during 


the whole night he could not cloſe his 
eyes, while the duke enjoyed the ſoundeſt 
_ by his ſide *;—in this engagement 

8 | I 5 Nn 
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ment is to be found in Davila. The prince of Condes 
negligence, chiefly involved the Hugonots i in the ne- 
ceſſity of fighting; the conſtable having taken ad- 
vantage of his fecurity, and want of precaution, to 
paſs his whale army over the river Eure by moon-light, 
the preceding night. Coligni firſt diſcovered this 
error and its conſequences, of which he ſent immedi- 
ate information to the prince. Conde might yet have 
avoided a deciſive action; but his great ſpirit would 
not permit him to retreat before” the Catholics, 
The admiral fought with dauntleſs reſolutian;/and 
with his own hand laid dead upon the ground Gabriel 
de Montmorenci fourth ſon to the conſtable, and the 
count de Rochefort. —The Switzers alone remained 
firm and immoveable. —Davila attributes the whiole 


merit of the victory, very deſervedly, to the duke of 


Guiſe.— D' Andelot, anc of the molt. intrepid . 
| 6 
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During the . + ”y at- 
tack, as the advantage was totally on the 


prince of Conde's ſide, numbers of run- 


aways” fled. even to Paris, and publiſhed 
that all was loſt! The ducheſs of Guiſe, 


who was uſually” attended by a prodigious 


in the Hugonot army, had been neceſfitated to retire 

early out of the combat, by a quartan agüe, which 

incapacitated him for any exertion of military ſkill 

or proweſs.— The prince of Conde, all covered with 

ſweat and blood, was conducted by d'Amville to the 

duke of Guiſe's tent. Theſe are ſome of the moſt i in- 
tereſting facts of the battle of Dreux. 

* He was a polite and gallant nobleman, much 
regretted by his party. Brantome gives the minuteſt 
particulars of his death. / The battle was already 
gained, ſays he, when intelligence arrived, that a 
body of 500 Hugonot cavalry had rallied, and pre- 
pared to renew the attack. St. Andre was mounted 
on 2 hotſe, which ſpent with fatigue, tumbled down 
ee ws lov/ non Brength 1d oth + At that 


Aubigne, whoſe eſtate the — enjoyed by con- 
fication, came up, and diſcharged a piltof- ball through 
his head, which inſtantly kiffed bim. His body was 
not ſound till the exſding morning, in-2 ditch near the 


ſpot where he fell. 
Vor. II. D crowd 
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erowd of courtiers and totaries, remained 


almoſt alone. The queen's mother, pre- 


pared for every event, careleſs of tha fute 
of religion, and viewing every object 
through the medium of policy and intereſt, 
received the news with extreme compoſure, 
and only ſaid « Eh bien il faudra donc 
prier Dieu en Frangeis ! It was to her 
indifferent whether Conde or Guiſe ulti- 
mately prevailed; whether the Catholic, 
or the Calviniſtical doctrines gained the 
pre- eminence. When the ſucceeding day 
corrected the error, and brought certain 
intelligence of the victory, ſhe from the 
ſame principles, was concerned and mor- 
tified. Her diſcernment made her foreſee, 
that it eſtabliſhed the duke of Guiſe's 
authority, and reduced her to a more 
compleat ſubjection. She notwithſtanding 
endeavoured to conceal her feelings; ordered 
fires to be lighted for the defeat of the 
Hugonots, and conferred upon the duke 


the ſupreme command of the army, with 


which his troops had already inveſted him. 
- Colignt meanwhile, on whom his army 
6 nad 
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had hkewiſe; conferred the poſt of gene- 
ral;; paſſed the Loire at Beaugengy'; and 
having left his brother d'Andelot in Or- 
leans with two thouſand men, in expec- 
tation of its being inveſted by the royaliſts, 
marched into Normandy, where he might 
receive the queen of England's promiſed 
ſupplies of money and auxiliaries. The 
admiral's precautions were juſtly founded. 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the winter, 
and the ſtrength of the city, the duke of 
Guiſe determined to commence the - ſiege. 
The queen accompanied him, carrying 
with her the prince of Conde, who was 
ſhut up in the caſtle of Onzain. Though 


d' Andelot, one of the moſt gallant and 


experienced captains of his age, animated 
by the important charge confided to his 
care, exerted every effort of courage and 
military ſkill to defend the place; yet the 
ſuperior genius and conduct of the duke 


had already rendered him maſter of the 
5 bridge and ſuburbs: nor can there be any 


doubt that Orleans muſt have ſurrendered 


| in a few weeks, if the fatal accident of 
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his murder had not ſnatched" the Hugo- 
nots from the imminent and undvvidable 
danger. 

A gentleman of Angoumois, 950 John 
Poltrot de Mere, was the author of this de- 
teſtable aſſaſſination. He was of the Re- 
formed religion, which he had pretended to 
renounce ; and the duke had received him 
with his accuſtomed courteſy and liberality 
of ſpirit. Poltrot had long watched the 
favourable opportunity to give the blow. 
The duke of Guiſe uſed to go every day 
in perſon to viſit the works, and inſpect 
the advances made. As he returned in 
the evening, without his armour, only 
attended by one gentleman, and mounted 
on horſeback, the aſſaſſin, who waited 
for him, diſcharged' three balls into his 
left ſhoulder. Every medical aſſiſtance 
was procured ; but he expired at the end 
of eight days *. 


The 


* Davila is not very diffuſe in his account of the 
duke's death. He fays, the balls paſſed through his 
body, and that he died on the third day: but Bran- 

. nm, 
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- The regent, fearful leſt ſhe ſhould be 
fuſpeed as inſtrumental or privy to his 


tame, * e of Guiſe, md was 
at the. fiege of Orleans, has given the moſt minute. 
enumeration of the circumſtances of Te.” On the 
evenihg when he was killed, ſays hey only monſieur 
de Roſtain accompanied him. He had juſt paſſed the 
river in a little boat, which conſtantly waited; for, 
that purpoſe. Poltrot immediately fled on n 
nis piſtof; and affecting to be a pufſuet of the aſ⸗ 
ſaffin, cried out, „ Take him I take bim !- The 
duke perceiving himſelf dangerouſly wounded, only 
faid,, Lon ng. nals: celle-la; mais je erois que 
ce ne ſera rien,” They carried him to his own 
quarters. * db 4 
Brantome, though devoredly attached 49 
of Guiſe, yet does not abſolutely accuſe the admi- 
ral as the author, or concealed perpetrator of his 
death. He only drops ambiguous intimations, that 
he knew Poltrot's deſigns, without expoſing himſelf 
to the infamy of a diſcovery, in caſe; of his ſeizure. 
He however pretends, that the duke himſelf ſuſpected 
Coligni, and pardoned him when expiring. —Davils 
ſays, that the admiral and Theodore Beza were univer- 
fally believed to have perſuaded Poltrot to commit 
this crime. They conftantly denied the charge, and 
difperſed long juſtifications of their innocence over 
* 1 but it did not eraſe, or obliterate the 
| D 3 apprehenſion 
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death, cauſed herſelf to be interrogatad in 
his chamber, before his own family, and 
2 number of the nobility. Poltrot had 
endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by flight; 
but after having wandered the whole ni 

in the woods, on. horſeback, he found 
himſelf in the morning at the bridge of 
Ohvet, only a league from Orleans. Spent 
with fatigue, he entered a houſe with in- 
tent to repoſe himſelf, and, Was thers 
taken by one of the dukr's ſecretaries. an 
When queſtioned with reſpect to the 
motives that had urged him to the Per- 
petration of ſo foul and daſtardly a crime, 
apprehenſion of their guilt from! the minds. of we 


Catholics, and the houſe of Guiſe. U to 

cannot quit the ſubject of Francis duke of Guiſh, 
without mentioning à circumſtance of him,. that 
marks the trueſt magnanimity, clemency, and- patri- 
otiim Mhen previous to the ſtorm of the hteach at 
Rouen, he harangued his ſoldiety, and put himſelf at 
their head, he ardently recommended to them three 
things to reſpect the chaſtity | and honoys, of, the 
women — to ſpare the lives of every Catholic without 
diſtinction— and, to ſhe no mercy, or quarter to 
the 1 OA r 
enemies. 1 : gel The 
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he declared it ta be religious zeal. As 
to the inſtigators of it, he accuſed ſeveral, 
but without uniformity ; among others 
the admiral. Coligni highly reſented. 
and denied the imputation, which muſt 
ſtigmatize him with indelible infamy to 
his own adherents, and to the lateſt po- 
ſterity. He demanded of the queen, that 
the oriminal's puniſhment ſhould be delay- 
ed, till they could be perſonally confronted. 
Theſe juſtifications and ſolemn proteſta- 
tions did not, however, conyince the family 
of Guiſe of his innocence. Henry, ſon tc to 
the expiring duke, and then in very carly 
Jouth, vowed an immortal . hatred; and 
imprecated yengeance on the. admiral's 
head, as his father's murderer. He He fa- 
tiated this. unreleqting « deſire of revenge 
many years after. 

The duke of Guiſe, conſcious "that his 
end approached, prepared himſelf for it, 
as became a hero. That magnanimous 
and exalted intrepidity, that mild and 
equal ſerenity of temper, which had ſhone - 
eminently ; in his life, was equally viſible 1 in 

D 4 his 
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his dying moments. Mindful- of his ho- 


nour, and deſirous to clear his conduct from 
the aſperſions caſt upon it, he-vindicated 
himſelf from any intention to commit the 


maſſacre of Vaſſy and lamented in terms 


the moſt+ pathetic, that unhappy event, 
which had lighted up the deſtructive flame 
of civil diſcord. With earneſt entreaties, 
he implored the queen, as the common 
mother of her people, to terminate the 


quarrels which deſolated France; and 


pronounced the man an enemy to his 
country and his ſovereign, e thould 
offer her any other counſel. N 

The funeral honours bad him r 
death, were ſcarce leſs than royal. TH 
are equalled by rain in the Preneß 


ceived a century afterwards. His — 
was carried in melancholy pomp to the 
Chartreux at Paris, and thence | "to 
Notre-Dame, where he lay in "ſtate: 
Immenſe crowds of weepin g citizens fol- 
lowed the proceſſion, He was ultimately 
depoſited with his anceſtors at Joinville. 
Paltrot 
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Foltrot was adjudged by the porliament 
to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment inflicted on 
traitors or regicides, and Was - torn in 
pieces by vild horſes. At his: ee 
— Dild-aveaſec the athmiral,, as 
privy to the commiſſion of the crime: and 
though the whole tendur of Coligni's life 
and conduct ſeem to combat and refute 
this horrible imputation ; though. a tan- 
did and impartial mind muſt refuſe to 
admit ſo invalid a: teſtimony, yet we know, 
what degrading. and unnatural violations 
of honour, rectitude, and: juſtice, the ſpi- 
rit of religious zeal, however glorious: or 
laudable, when irritated: by: perſecution, 


ean induce us to commit. 


Francis duke of Guiſe appears to have 
been one of the greateſt characters of the 


garded as a warrior or a ſtateſman. His 
errors, his vices and faults were even more 
the reſult of ſituation than of ſentiment: 
and his . towering ambition, though not 


juſtified, is yet palliated and diminiſhed 


Wee 
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from nature, and the peculiar circum- 
ftarices whieh gave ſcope and exertion 
to them. His death miuſt certainly be 
confidered as a misfortune to (France; 
fince he alone Imp ſod ſors limits to the 
teſtleſs and intriguing genius of Catherine, 
now: freed from all conſtraint, and with- 
out a rival in authority. 9} nb 1112 
The queen evinced her deference to tlie 
duke of Guiſe's advice, by the immedinte 
overtures the made of a pacification. It 
was ſoon concluded, by the mediation-of 
the conſtable and prince of Conde, on 
though the admiral, on his arrival froni 
Normandy, reproached the prince in very 
fevere expreſſions for his haſty compliance, 
at a juncture when their great adverſary's 
death-gave e n a w—_ 

of fortune. 5 TT "LF, 
Orleans was e Wide Catrini 
troops and the ſeigneur de la Cipierre, 
one of the moſt accumpliſhed, virtuous, 
and amiable lords in the kingdom, ap- 
eee city. He was als 
RE ready 
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tze mifertes of this unhappy reign; all 
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ready in poſſeſſiom of a put, perhaps the 
moſt arduuus, important, and weighty} 
which: contd: b entruſtedtto any; ſubject 
that. of tutor and /precoptos' to the young 
king. Nona wn more dalcutated to 
executꝭ its high duties . He endeavoured 
to iniſtil the tone i chevare i and” glorious 
ſentiments into hi royal: Papi; And he 


would probebly have inſpired Carles, whe 


pollifſed' rely part 
with the love vf 
4 great thoharch bot his death, untime- 
ly: and before tHeſe nobiè feeds could finæ 
deeß into harles's bofom, deprived his 
cotmtry of fo heſtimable a treaſure. "MIT 


Sand qufek pereeptfe, 
feelings of 


— which ſtain its bloody 
archives; are probab! to de mee, & 
this Kreml 1 _ 

Albert de Gondi, marechal de Retz, A 
Florentine, "ant devoted creature of Ca- 
theririe, was: Placed by Her in the charge 
which La Cipierre had occupied. —Defti- 
tute of Prinkiple, profligate and diffolute 


in his manners, eruel from temper, « diſſem- 
18 bling, 
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bling, and | maſter of every. little art of 
ſordid policy, he corrupted and pervetted 
the many ſhining and ſublime qualities 
with which nature had liberally endowed 
the king. The wretched prince, educated 
m a. ſchool; of the moſt abandoned vice, 
and initiated into maxirms::of-.a; tendency: 
the moſt pernicipus, was ruined while yet 
in early childhood; and all the expecta- 
tions to which he had gien birth, were 
defeated and rendered abortive. citi-7 
During the tranquillity hich ſucceeded 
to the late troubles of the ſtate, Cathes 
rine, with her uſual duplicity, endea- 
voured to ſow, diſtruſt” and, jealpußy be- 
tween the prince of Conde. and Coligni. 
To the former ſhe tendered: the ſame fal. 
lacious propoſals, which ſhe. had uſed with 
ſo much ſucceſs to Anthony his brother: 
But Louis, more _ wiſe and penetrating, 
could not be dazzled or deceived: by her 
offers; and ſhe vainly attempted to diſs, 
ſolve the intimate connection which ſub- 
ſiſted between the admiral and himſelf. 95 

The prince of Conde, gallant and amo- 


rous, 
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rous, was more aſſailable on the fide of 


court had received proofs ſo flattering of 
female attachment, or was more acceptable 
to women. Margaret de Luſtrac, widow 
of the marechal de St. Andre, long diſ- 
puted the poſſeſſion of his heart, with Iſa- 


bella de la Tour de Turenne, known un- 


der the name of La Belle de Limeiil.” 
Each of theſe contending rivals gave him 
the moſt romantic teſtimonies of their 
love. The firſt preſented" him with her 
eſtate and caſtle of St. Valeri,. magnifi- 
cently furniſhed. The latter carried her 
paſſion yet farther—and ſacrificed to him 
her chaſtity and honour. She was even 
brought to bed in the queen's wardrobe : 

and Catherine, to whom ſhe was diſtantly 
allied, and to whom ſhe belonged as a 
maid of honour, ordered n 


duẽted to a convent “. 
The 


* Almoſt all the French writers have been very mi- 
nute and circumſtantial in the relation of this fingular 
ſtory. Even Davila did not deem it unworthy 4 re- 
Cital.—* It was Catherine's grand you of policy,” 

ſays 
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foys he, « at the termination of the ;firſt, « 71 war, 
< to diſſolve the prince of Conde in diffolute de- 
4 lights, and all thoſe effeminate pleaſures which 
45 might inſenſibly evervate his mind, and impercer- 
„ tibly diminiſh the natural activity of his « 
„tion. She endeavoured, by honours and awple 
« poſſeſſions, to give him a diſtaſte for the fatigues of 
« a camp. To this end, ſhe prompted and encouraged 
« the marechale de St. Andre; he inherited from 
<< her father and huſband prodigious riches, to at- 
.<* tempt the prince's heart: rare. 
« her ſplendid preſent, he deſpiſed her perſon, 
„remained unaſſailable by all her benefits. = 
mademoiſelle de Limeiii! he was mort deeply . 
ed; and Davila makes no ſeruple to declare, that Ca- 
therine was not ignorant, though ſhe affected to be 
ſo, that he had obtained from her the laſt favours, 
It is ſaid, his wife Eleanor de Roye died z martyr to 
ber jealouſy and chagrin at her huſband's amours.— 
Mademoiſelle de Limeiiil was married afterwards to 
Geoffry de Cauſac, ſeigneur de Fremon. - | 
The prince of Conde's gallantries and. libertiniſho 


gave occaſion to the following Vaudeville, or ſa- 
tyrical ſonnet. 


Ce petit homme tantjoly, © 
Toujours cauſe, et toujours rit, 
Et toujours baiſe ſa mignonne : 

Dieu garde de mal le petit homme !” 


ty, 


* 
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ty. reflected a diſgrace. on. all- ita ndhe - 
rents ;/ and who dreaded left forme one of 
the prince s  amours might prove tao 
ſtrong far the leſs tender ties of ambition 
or religion ; remonſtrated with him fo 
m on the 3 — 


lantries, that he — m ld 


an end to them by a ſecond marriage 
— <Wr to. the duke. ob 
— 


The Catholics * ante Colgets 
ting their inveterate animaſities, and ani 
mated by the love of their common coun- 


. — LL « 644 


try, joined to retake Havre-de-Grace from 


the Engliſh, to whom it had been ceded 
during the war, It was ſoon furrendered, 
and followed by a final . 
between the crowns. 

Catherine, who had long. —_— de 
prince -of Conde, with Promiſes of ad- 
mitting him to a participation of the go» 
vernment, and who knew not how longer 
to exclude. him, determined on a ſingular 
mancuvre, The chancellor de I'Hopital, 


who 


' 
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the regent had again recalled, was the au- 
thor and adviſer of it. The young king | 
entered at this time into the fourteenth year 
of his age. By the famous edict of Charles 
the fifth, it was neceſſary that he ſhould have 
compleated the year, before he attained to 
majority: but as the queen, by the de- 
claration of his being no longer a mi- 
nor, knew that ſhe ſhould retain unmo- 
leſted the ſupreme power in her ſon's 
name, ſhe procured it to be regiſtered in 
the parliament of Rouen. That of Paris 
refuſed to receive or conſirm this act; but 
Charles, inſtructed by his mother, re- 
proved them in terms, ſo 3 
ſevere, for their audacious temerity, that 
after a ** delay, it paſſed the 
aſſembly. 
Magnificent | in all her "any the queen 
cauſed the palace of the Tournelles, in 
which her huſband Henry the ſecond had 
expired, to be demoliſhed ; and erected in - 
its place, the ſplendid one of the Tuille- 
C14 A 2-4 Ties. 
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ries. She employed in its conftruQtion 
the moſt celebrated architects of the age, 
and rewarded them as became 4 ſove- 
reign, with the nobleſt Uberality. All 
the branches of polite letters felt her = 
tronage. Italy, her native country, 'W 
ranſacked to enrich and adorti that over 
which ſhe reigned: She prided herſelf on 
an imitation of, and unbounded reverence 
to the memory of Francis the' firſt, ift 
whoſe court ſhe had ſpent her early years. 
Elegant and luxurious in lier taſte; re- 
fined and delicate in all her projets or 
enterprizes, beyond the genius of the cen 
tury in which! the flouriſhed j Catherine 
of Medecis forms one of the moſt won- 
drous and extraordinary characters, to be 


found in the annals of mankind. 


The continual and inceffant complaints 
made by each party, of the infringement 
of the peace, ſtrongly evinced its preca- 
rious duration, and feeble aature; The 


family of Guiſe loudly demanted*5ultice 


againſt Coligni, as the ſuppoſed author = 
of the late duke's affaffinarion. A conteft 
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bet ween Francis de Montmorenci, the cane 


ftable's eldeſt ſon, who was governor of 


Paris, and the cardinal of Lorrain, had 
nearly lighted up again the, fatal brand. of 
civil commotion throughout the king 
dom. 


"The queen therefore, from mating net 
eaſily aſcertained, . reſolved to carry her 


ſon on a progreſs through his dominions. 
It was ſuppoſed, that a principal induce- 
ment to this journey, was to form an eſ- 
timate of the Hugonot forces and real 
ſtrength, by an exact inſpection in perſon. 
Henry duke of Anjou, Charles's eldeſt 
brother, and Margaret his ſiſter, after- 
wards queen of Navarre, accompanied 
their mother. After having viſited Sens, 
and Troyes in Champagne, they arrived, 
by the ſouthern provinces of France, at 
Bayonne, Here took place the celebrated. 
interview between her and the queen of 
Spain, Iſabella her. daughter. This latter 
princeſs was conducted by a f. ſplendid 
train, at the head of which was the duke 
of Alva, and the count de Benevento. 
| The 
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The duke of Anjou, with a n of 


the young nobility, paſſed the frontier, 
and met his ſiſter at Arnani, 1 in Spaniſh 


Navarre. Catherine, from impatience to 


embrace her favourite and beloyed daugh- 
ter, croſſed the river Bidafſoa, which ſepa- 
rates the two kingdoms. On the oppoſite 
fide, Iſabella was. met by the king him- 
ſelf, who gave her his hand to conduct her 
out of the boat. 

The young queen was "ela with 
prodigious pomp at 'Bayonne. This in- 
terview laſted above three weeks. Every 
beautiful and brilliant entertainment, every 
gallant and noble diverſion, which Cathe- 
rine's fertile genius and uncommon capa- 
city could invent or aſſemble, was exhibited 
to teſtify her joy on this re- union, and 
to inſpire the Spaniards with the higheſt 
ideas of the magnificence of her court. 
Pleaſure ſeemed to engroſs all preſent, 
and to have baniſhed from this ſcene of 
feſtivity the more ferocious paſſions ; ; 
but it was the queen's peculiar policy to 
coyer her ſchemes of ambition or ven- 
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geance. under the. maſk of diſſi ipation. A 
gallery of wood, conſtrued to join the 
houſe in which ſhe reſided, with her daugh- | 
ter Ifabella's, ſerved to facilitate the ſecret 
conferences, which it is ſaid ſhe held with 
the duke of Alva, on the ſubject of reduc- 
ing and extirpating the H ugonots. Some 
uncertain and ambiguous informations of 
this dreadful coalition and confederacy for 
their deſtruction, were circulated. abroad. 
Catherine's character and conduct con- 
firmed the ſuſpicion. Diſtruſt, mingled 
with terror and alarm, ſucceeded ; nor 
could any careſſes of the king or court 
diſpel their apprehenſions. On Charles's 
return from this progreſs, which had 
laſted. near two years, a conſtrained re- 
' conciliation, void of mutual forgiveneſs, 
took place between the admiral and the 
family of Guiſe ; and was followed by 
another, not more ſincere, between- the 
cardinal of Lorrain and the anche, de 
Montmorenci. 

New ſources of war diſeloſed, thaw 
ſclves every day. The edicts of toleration. 
and protection, repeatedly ſued in fa- 
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your of the Reformed religion, were vio= 
lated in all the provinces with impunity. 


The government encouraged” mdireCtly 
theſe proceedings, and extended no redteſs 


to the grievarices of the Calvmiſts. They 


carried their complaints of theſe infrac- 


tions and oppreſſions to the admiral and 
prince; but it was long before either of 


the chiefs could be induced to reſume the 
ſword. The latter yet hoped to be con- 
ſtituted lieutenant- general of the king- 
dom, as the king of Navarre had been; 
and both peeuliarly dreaded to impreſs 
their young ſovereign, now advancing faſt 
to manhood, with ſentiments unfavour- 
able and hoſtile to them. They twice 
diſmiſſed the delegates ſent by their ad- 
herents ; after having advĩſed and enjoin- 
ed them, rather to fubmit to any indig- 
nities or perſecutions, than to have re- 
courſe to ſo dreadful a remedy as rebel- 


lion, and a renewal of the calamities of 


which they had already been witneſſes: 

but the intimation whick they ſoon after- 

wards received, that it was determined to 
E 3 ſeize 
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ſeize on them both; to retain the prince 
in perpetual priſon, and put Coligni to 
death; neceſſitated them to more deciſive 
and vigorous meaſures, D' Andelot, =_ 
leſs and intrepid, counſelled inſtant w 

the moſt open and declared. His — 
ſtrances prevailed; and it was reſolved to 


gain poſſeſſion | of the king's perſon, which 


could be on]y effected by cutting the Swiſs 


guards in pieces, who attended on 00 


OM: him “. 
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:  ® Brantonie, who was eertainly well informed iti 
the court intrigues, declares the war to have been ens 
tirely cauſed by the prince of 'Conde's diſappointed 
ambition. He had long flattered himſe with the 
lieutenancy of the kingdom : Catherine, unable longer 
to delude him with promiſes, tutored her favoutite 
ſon Henry, and inſpired him with the deſire of filling 
this: high office, , At a ſupper ip, the abbey of St, 
Germain-des-Prez, the young, prince moſt ſeverely 
and haughtily reprimanded Condé for his audacity 

in preſumitg' to emulate'a poſt, which he had reſolved 
to poſſeſs himſelf.” Brantome ſays'he was preſent, and 
heard the converſation. Condẽ perceived from what 
hand the blow came; He ſaw all his expectations 
blaſted : He beheld himſelf duped by the queen, an 

fought for revenge by unſheathing the ſword, 


The 
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This entetprize was not difficult. 
Charles, with the queen his mother, was 
at the palace of Monceaux, where he held 

a grand chapter of the order of St. Michael. 
The Switzers, diſperſed in the ſurrounding 
villages, might have been ſeparately ſur- 
prized, and put to the ſword: but Cathe- 
rine — received intelligence of their 


The es of 1 Fra of SIG L life 
aſſerts the ſame fact, and Davila confirms it. 74 

"This laſt hiſtorian, with his uſual impartiality and 
diſcernment, has laid open, with prodigious exaclitude, 
the many latent principles of internal diſcord which 


produced theſe ſecond. civil, broils. He accuſes the 


partizans of both religions with being principally ac- 
cellory to it, by their reciprocal injuries, turbulence, 
and antipathy. He attributes it to the young king's 
high and 'unconcealed reſentment of the Hugonots“ 
preſumption and encroachipg ſpirit—to.the prince of 
Conde's ambitious and reſtleſs temper, incapable of 
repoſe—to the terrors of th Calviniſts at the ſuppoſed 
ſchemes for their deſtruction planned at Bayonne—to 
Coligni and 'd'Andelot's baughty and unſubmitting 
temper ta Catherine's hypoctiſy- and dangerous diſ- 
fimulation— ta the cardinal of Lorrain's counſels.— 
All theſe conjoined cauſes, acting on minds already 
inflamed with mutyal animoſity, ,and incapable of 
being reſtrained or extinguiſhed, again involved the 


Kingdom in new commotions. 
E 4 approach, 
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approach, and ſuſpecting their intentions, 
retired haſſily with her ſon into the town 


of Meaux. She then diſpatched the 


marechal de Montmorenci with ſome de- 


ceptive propoſals, while the Switzers * 
ſembled for the king's defence. 

A council Was held, on the meaſures 
requiſite to be purſued in this critical 
dilemma. The conſtable, cautious, and 
provident of his royal maſter's ſafety, 


wiſhed not to expoſe him to the hazard 


of an uncertain combat. The chancellor, | 


touched by the great and ſalutary conſide- 
rations of the public tranquillity; and con- 
ſcious that the young king would be irri- 
tated to the higheſt degree by ſo auda- 
cious an attempt, which muſt infallibly 
produce a ſecond civil war more cruel 
and inveterate than the firſt, joined Mont- 
morenci in adviſing to remain at Meaux. 
Unhappily for France, the cardinal of 
Lorrain oppoſed theſe lenjent counſels, 
and prevailed, At the break of day 
Charles quitted the city, environ'd by the 
Switzers, in the centre of whom he was 

placed, 
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placed. Before they had advanced two 
leagues, the prince of Condẽ appeared in 
ſight with near five hundred horſe... The 
conſtable, dreading the ſhack of ſo deter- 
mined & body, .commanded:by. ſuch leads 
ers; and rendered diſtruſtful by age, ſens 
the king forward with galy. two hundred 
cavalry by a private road, and he arrived 
lafely at Paris the ſame evening, Cande, 
who was ignorant. of this prudent ſtep, 


charged the Switzers repeatedly, but in 
vain, They ſuſtained the attack un- 
moved; and after having harraſſed them a 
conſiderable way, he retired . 


meffectual 


Payila's account of the enterprize of Meaux is 
ſome what different from that of Mezerai, and moſt 
of the other French hiſtorians. e attributes the 
advice of marching to Paris, not to the cardinal of 
Lorrain, but the duke of Nemours. He adds, that 
the conſtable's opinion would notwithſtanding have 
prevailed, if Fifer, general of the Switzers, had not 
requeſted: to be admitted to the young king's pre- 
ſence, and aſſured his majeſty, that his troops would 
open him a paſſage through the enemy, with the point 
of their pikes, if he would entruſt his perſon to their 
pro- 
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nneffectual conferences fucceeded, Both 
parties, inflamed with animoſity, were in- 
capable of liſtening to the mild voice of 
peace: and the Hugonots, though few 
In number, having attempted to block 
up and diſtreſs the capital, Montmo- 
renci, though reluctant, yet compelled by 
the murmurs of the Pariflans, marched 
out to give them battle. The prodigious 
inequality of numbers infured him the 
victory; but the glory of the day remained 
to Conde and Colignil, _ n a hand- 


cdl —T his offer was beser, The x hy 
began at day-break, Charles, 'the queen-mother, ; 
the foreign ambaſſadors, and all the ladies of the 
court, were received into the midſt of the Swiſs bat- 
talion. The count de la Rocheſoucault, and Andelot, 
having joined the prince of Conde and admiral, they, 
made a furious attack on the rear, but were eceived: 
on the Swiſs pikes with wondrous intrepidity, The. 
Ling gallantly ſpurred on his , horſe ta the foremoſt 
ranks, followed by all the noblemen who attended 
him. When he arrived ſafe in the capital; the Pari-. 
fians ſhed tears of joy. The whole merit of this. 
action and eſcape was due to the nnn 
Switzers. is 6H 1 52402, 
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of à young ſoldier. | 
places, he yet maintained his intrepidity. 
Robert Stuart, the ſame of whom I have 
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ful of troops, could venture to face a 


royal army, Jo much ſupenor - 


The engagement was — in the 
plains of St. Denis, and was rendered 


famous by the conſtable's death. He ex- 


erted, during the action, all the courage 
Wounded in five 


already made mention, ' diſcharged a ball 
into "_ reins, which a n 
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„»The action, fays' 'Davila, began. about noon, 
The ſuperiority of the Huganots in cavalry, chiefly 
contributed to their ſucceſs in the commencement of - 
it. The prince of Conde. was oppoſed to the con- 
ftable's diviſion, which he entirely routed. His horſe 
was killed under him; and he, with great difficulty, 
recoyertd another. Coligni commanded the' van on 


that day; and being mounted on a fiery Turkiſn 


horſe, was once To much engaged among the enemy, 
that he narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. D' An- 
delot, who had been ſtationed on the other ſide the 
beine, could not join his friends in time to be preſent 
at the battle. The Hugonots took the advantage of 
a very dark and rainy evening to retreat; and the 
Catholics, though victorious, yet did not purſue 
them, on account of the loſs of their general. 


4 Even 
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Even then, he had the vigour to drive 
the pommel of his fword into Stuart's 
mouth, with which he beat out ſeveral of 
his teeth. His fon, d'Amville, reſcued, 
and diſengaged him from the enemy. 
Fainting from loſs of blood, | he funk 
uſe he made of his ſpeech, when reco- 
vered, was to demand if there yet remain- 
ed enough day to purfue the Hugonots. 
It was long before he would permüt him- 
ſelf to be carried off the field, on which 
he obſtinately reſolved to die. Tell the 
40 king and queen, ſaid he, that I ex- 
* pire with the ' higheſt pleaſure in the 
a * difcharge of the great duties I owe 
« them; and that I have at length found 
*« that 2 end, which I have 
* fought under their predeceſſors in ſo 
* many battles !”—Yielding to the inipor- 
tunate ſolicitations of his ſons and ſur- 
rounding: friends, he fuffercd: himſelf to 
be brought to Puris. Chartes and his 
mother viſſted him, and wept his end. 
A cores tormenting him with admoni- 
tions 
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tions and exhortations, he beſoughit him 
to ceaſe thoſe. needleſs remomſtrances. 
« Doſt thou imagine,” fajd the conſtable, 
turning himſelf towards, him with a ſe- 
rene countenance, * that. I have lived to 
« near fourſcore years, without having 
« learned to die a quarter of an hour?“ 
In him expired the laſt remaining ob- 


ſtacle to Catherine's authority. She ſaw 
herſelf delivered from every rival who 


could oppoſe or check her deſigns. She 
poſſeſſed an aſcendant the moſt unlimit- 
ed over her ſon's mind ſhe governed, 
tho not inveſted with the vain title -of 
regent. Though the conſtable had been 
uniformly unſucceſsful in war, and was 
the moſt unfortunate general of his age 
though his bigotry, his ſeverity, and 
manners, diſguſting and imperious, render 
him little an object of love, or even of 
veneration - yet we cannot help dropping 
a tear on the aſhes of ſo veteran a com- 
mander, who had fought” under Gaſton 
de Foix at Ravenna, and had been the 
om and favourite of two monaxchs,. 
| Francis 
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inſpired the young king with the deſite 6f 
reigning himſelf, without his mother's per- 
nicious counſels ; and his death left her 
genius full mow to ch its e. ay 
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<< powered by the fury of Conde's and Coligni's at- 
& tack, yet continued to fight deſperately. He had, 


& already received four light wounds in tlie face, 4 | 


one very large one on the head, from a battle-axe. 


«© While he was attempting to rally his difmayed* 


ce troops, Robert Stuart rode up to him, with'a piſ- 
c tol levelled at his head. Doſt thou Fr 
& (aid Montmorenci, I am the conſtable of France.” 
«c Yes,” anſwered Stuart, I know thee well, and 
tte thetefore I preſent thee this.'—So ſaying, he dif- 
charged the piſtol into his body. The conſtable” 
„fell ; but while falling, daſhed the hilt of his 
. ſword, which he had held faſt-in his band, though 
the blade was broke, i into his enemy's mouth. 80 
<< forcible was the blow, that it fractured his jaw- 
F done, and laid him inſtantly on the ground. All his 
**. followers abandoned Montmotenciĩ ; and the Hugo- 
* nots were carrying off his body, when the duke of 
cc Aumale and d' Amville, having routed the van 
* 2 by Colignl, came up, and reſcued 
; « him, 


| Franeis and Henry. He alone could have 


The conſtable,” ſays Davild, '** though over- 
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The poſt, of con ſtable was, not filled 


« him. e carried him, inſenſtblb and eiu t 
10. Paris. He expired on the enſuing n. 
1 daunted compofure and magnanimity.“ „ un-. 
Davila ſpeaks with perfect impartiality of his cha- 
racter.—. He was,“ ſays he, a man of great capa- 
« city, mature wiſdom, and long experience. Thoſe 
4 who judged of him diſpaſſionately; allowed he Was 
% xaliant ſoldier, and a dutiful ſervant; but a bad 
friend, and euer ſovereignly governed by his own. 
« intereſt,” “ The conſtable was in his ſeventy-fifth 
year, when killed. His funeral rites were conducted 
with unuſual pomp and ſolemnit ß,. 
Robert Stuart was afterwards taken priſoner at the 
battle of Jarnac, and brought before Henry duke 
of Anjou. The marquis De Villar beſought the 
prince's permiſſion to put him to death, as un offer- 
ing to the manes of Mentmorenci. He long refuſtd 
to canſent to ſo baſe a murder; but at length, over- 
come with the importunity of the marquis, he turned 
his head aſide, and ſaid, Well then—be it ſo. 
Stuart, with animated entreaty, repreſented to king 
how ignominious and daſtardly a conduct he was 
about to authoriſe ; and endeavoured to awaken his 
compaſſion and ſenſe of honour.—All was ineffectual. 
He" was led a little on one fide, diſarmed, and put 


* yr * 
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to death, even in the hearing of the duke. Even 


Brantome, corrupt as he was, ſpeaks with honeſt in- 
3 4 dignation 


— 
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the court tein K. - Charles; jealoug 
of his authority, and deeminy this chargd 
too great and near the throne, refuſed to 
center it on any ſubjett. I want no 

e perſon,” ſaid he, · to carry my ſword:1 


* I am well able to carry it myſets.” 
His character to unveal and diſ- 
cloſe itſelf. He poſſeſſed almoſt all the 
qualities requiſite. to conſtitute a: great 
monarch, had they not been corrupted 
and depraved by examples and niſtruc- 
tions the moſt flagitious. Diſſimulation, 
cruelty, ferocity, libertiniſm, were either 
familiariſed to him by conſtant habit, or 
even inculcated into him as virtues. Ca- 
therine, only anxious to reign, endea- 
voured to prevent her ſon from feeling 
his on powers, and of conſequenee free- 
ing himſelf from the ſtate of tutelage, in 
which ſhe held Wai 8 

Meanwhile the Hugonot army retired; 
and, in defiance of the royal * e 


Sqnation and adlibrecke of this WIR at, ex- 
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fected its junction with Caſimir, Ton to 
the elector Palatine, who led to their 
aſſiſtance ſome German auxiliaries. The 
city of La Rochelle declared in their fa- 
vour,” and La Noue, one of their gene- 
rals, made himſelf maſter of Orleans: but 
the prince of Condẽ was repulſed before 
Sens, by Henry the young duke of Guiſe. 
His combined troops formed a nume- 
rous body; and in the hope of being 
again able to inveſt or diſtreſs the capital, 
he laid ſiege to Chartres. It ſucceeded ill; 
but while he remained before it, new pro- 
poſitions of peace were tendered. They 
terminated in the treaty of Chartres, con- 
cluded on terms nearly ſimilar to the pre- 
ceding one : but the Hugonots, who were 
diſſatisfied with it, as fraudulent and dan- 
gerous, gave it the denomination of La 
« Paix boiteuſe et mal- aſſize, from the 
two principal negotiators of it on the 
part of the king; one of whom, the ma- 
rechal de Biron, was lame, and the other 
was ſeigneur of the land of Mal- aſſize. 
It, however, produced a temporary ſuſ- 
e penſion 
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penſion of hoſtilities, though it could 
neither diffuſe tranquillity, ; nor diminiſn 
that diſtruſt and ayerſion. which the op- 
poſite j parties nouriſhed againſt each gther. 
——Here, as a ſort of epacha. preceding 
the yet more bloody ſcengs of thus calami- 
tous reign, 1 n V nd 
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"CAAPTER” THE ELEVENTH. 


Attempt to * the prince of Cond?.—Third 
ctvil war.— Battle of Farnac.—Death of 
" Conde. Circumſtances. — Charatter of 
Gaſpard de Coligni.— Of Fane, queen of 
| Navarre.—Siege of Poitiers. —Battle of 
 Moncontour.— Arrival of the king in the 
camp before St. Jobn d. Angeli.— Mon- 
Adrous march of Coligni.—Peace concluded. 
: —Treachery of the court. — King s Mare 
riage ro the archducheſs Elizaberb.— Her 
cbaracter.— Feſtivities at court. Poli 
„ arberine.— Reflettions,—D ifimulation 
of Charles and the queen mother, to de- 
ceide Coligni.— He goes to court. Seed. 
of divifion between the king and Henry 
dude of Anjou.— - Contraſt of their cha- 
* rafters. —Afeance of Henry prince of Na- 
varre to Margaret f Valbis.— Death of 
tbe queen of Navarre.— Circumſtances.— 
Inguiry into the nature of it.—Coligni 
. "Pow to remain at Paris. — Margaret of 
Vabir. = Her" nuptialt. — Character.— 
| F 2 Attempt 
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Attempt to aſſaſſinate Coligni. — Diſſimu» 
lation of. Charles. —Reſolutzon taken ta ex- 
terminate the Hugonots. — Terrors and 
irreſolution of the king previous to the 
maſſacre.—Death of Coligni. — Deaths of 
the Hugonet che ofs. — Detail of circum- 
ſtances attending the maſſacre of Paris,— 

Conduct of Charles, —Fourth civil war,— 

Siege of La Rochelle. — Charafter of the 
duke of Alengon. —Remor ſe of the king.— 
Election of the duke of Anjou to the crewn 
Poland. — Carouſals , at court,—Charler 4 
impatience for bis. brother's departure, — 

Maryof Cleves,—Her charafter .— Relation 
of her amour with the duke of Anjou. The 
king quarrels with his mother. Henry 
begins his j Journey. — leſs of Charles.— 
Suſpicions on that event, — Ning of Po- 
land arrives at Cracow, — He @bandons 


 #mnſelf to grief. — — New commotions.— 


Change in the king, —C onſpirgcy. of the 
duke of Alengon d. :ſcovered. — Charles's 
ind: pofttion increaſes. — Intrigues of the 
queen mother. to ſecure the. regency.— 
Execution of La Mole and C oconas.—(tr- 


cumſtances 
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| tumſtancts of i the ting” s laft ilneft. i 
expiring commands. Death of Charles the 
L ninth; —Enguiry ints the cauſe of it. — 
] His tharatter. — Children —F unerals.- — 
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8 was the Canguinar veal which 


gion. in theſe unhappy tires; 25 Was 
the perfidi ous ſyſtem of. polioy embraced. 
and purſued by Catherine of Medicis, that 
no permanent accommodation or coalition 
could take place throughout the kingdom. 
Scarce. any of the conditions ſtipulated by 
the late treaty of Chartres were obſerved. 
Mutual rage armed the hands of Catholics 
and Hugonots againſt each other. Al- 
ternats, inſults and vielences were com- 
mitted, which ſtrongly. evinced how little 
they could be reſtramed by edicts of tole- 
ration; and the treacherous intentions of 
the court epi 00 1 to bs 
miſtaken ,. il! 4 bert 
The prinbe ef Coms, not Gil 65 
truſt himſelf In tire Power of His ene 
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mies, had native to a. chateau of his wife 
at Noyers in Burgundy, whither Coligni 
likewiſe repaired. While remain- 
ed in this retirement, a ſoldier was. « jv 


day obſerved in the act ö of meaſuring 
folle and walls, as i with inteht to 
certain, whether they might be ſucceſsfully 
attacked. The queen, who had intended 
to environ and furprize the great leaders 
of the Calviniſts, no ſooner found that 
her deſigns were ifedvered, than ſhe'or- 
dered the royal troops to enter Burgundy. 
Condẽ and the admral who faw the pro- 
ject concerted for their deſtruction, were 
ſenſible of the extreme peril in which* they 
ſtood. No ſafety was to be found except 
in flight, and that attended likewiſe with 
celerity. It was not eafy to evade* the 
many detached bodies of ſoldlery, al- 
ready planted to intercept their paſſage: 
Neceſſiiy however dictated it as the 
ſole means of preſervation. The. two 

generals therefore left Noyers, oniy eſ- 
corted by a hundred and fifty cavalry, in 
the centre of which were Blaced:thqr wives 
and children, :Rahunaifaycubed plicr en- 


een terprize. 
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| e Loire 3, and after -hay- 
ſed a num! ber of hoſtile prov 
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af the court reathed. the. 
of revenge. No 

healing me were embraced amid the 
fury which ſeemed to poſſeſs and actuate 
them.—De I'Hopital, too mild and vir- . 
tuous for the manners of 3 corrupt adim- 
niſtration, and ſuſpectec of a 'parriality to 
the Hugonots, was deprived of the ſeals, and 
dilgraced.. The duke of Anjou, only ſixteen. 
years of age, was placed by his-mother at the 
bead of the royal army, though the mare- 
chal de Tavannes ſuperinttrided and prin- 
cipally directed its operations. The young 
prince having joined his forces, an engage- 
ment was expected but the advanced ſea· 
ſaw of the year prevenited' it, and obliged 
both conmariders' o retire into winter 
quarters. 

The enſuing eng ſay, then nin in 
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the field. After many unſopcelaful. at- 
tempts, the duke of Anjou at length c com- 
pelled the Hugoriots to a deciſive action. 
The ſcene of war lay in the province of An- 
goumois, on the banks of the river Cha- 
rente; and the fatal day of Jarnac put 
an end to the prince, of Conde's life *. 


1 7 In 
0 The victory of Jarnac muſt be entirely attributed 
to the prodigious diſparity of numbers. The Hugo-' 
not infantry were almoſt alt abfent from che field orf 
action, and only the cavalfy diſputed the day, with a 
courage and conſtancy which approached to fre y. 
Coligni was firſt attacked; and the prince of Conde, 
who lay at ſome diſtance, gatloped immediately to his 
aſſiſtance. He made a maſterly diſpoſition, and fof- 


tained long; with far inferior engt. the whole fury 
of the Catholic army, 


D' Andelot, who had been left with only a hundred 
and twenty horſe, to delay the enemy, and give time 
to Conde to range his ſoldiery, performed this danger- 
ous commiſſion with his accuſtomed intrepidity and 
ſucceſs. He filled the place, in which he had taken 
his ſtand, with confuſion, ſmoke, and carnage. | At 
the commencement of the attack, he rode up to Mon- 
falez, who headed the firſt ſquadrons of the Catholic 
horſe'; and lifting up with his bridle hand the vizor 
of his helmet, diſcharged, with the other, a piſtol into 

his 
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In that memorable battle, he behaved with 
De Eo I 
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his fact, and 11687 6h a hal <oa 
by humbers, & Andelot ät ene why, and te- 
tired to the main body. , i 

Here the engagement v was e with. incredible! 
obſtinacy.— The admiral and his brother, in the left 
wing, maintained the combat for near an hour, againſt 
the young duke of Guiſe. But the royal army being 
continually ſupplied with fteſh troops, 'Coligni's own * 
ſtandard beat to the ground, and the van completely 
routed, they deemed it unavailing to continue the 
fight, and provided for their ſafety by flight. — In the 
right wing, the counts of Montgomeri and La Roche- 
foucault, diſputed with equal courage the glory of 
the day; but were at laſt compelled to quit the field. 

Only the prince of Conde remained, incapable of 
turning his back. He was in the center, and had 
encountered, in the beginning of the aCtion, the duke 
of Anjou's on ſquadron. Though repeatedly 
broken and charged through, he yet rallied his men, 
and returned to the engagement. Even when almoſt 
deſerted, after the retreat of his adherents, and to- 
tally ſurrounded by the bppolite ' forces, he fought. 
with ' invincible courage. His horſe being killed 
under him, and himſelf wounded in many places, 
he yet boathioes to defend and ward off the blows. 
aimed at him, with one knee upon the ground, tilt 
ra put an end to his life. 


The 
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in Roby. His rm wis ir A fcarf at tlie 
time when it begun. As he! ftlarcheck up 
at the head . ba: troops, his brother- in- 
law the count de Ia Rechefoucault's horſe 
reared, and broke his. leg. Wnmoved. by 
ſo painful an accident, and feorning to 
betray any emotions Uunbecoming his kigh 
ſation in that important moment, he 
coolly turned to thoſe around him: 
« Learn,” ſaid he, * that unruly: horſes 
« do more infury then ſervice, in an ar- 
« my f. An inſtant after; previous to the 
charge, addreſſing his followers, .<* F rench- 
« nobility,” . ſaid he, © know! that the 
« prince of Condé, with” am arm in a 
, ſcarf, and a leg broke, fears not to 
& give battle, ſince you attend him!” 5 

The fortune of the day was unfavours 
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The duke of Anjou behaved with the umelt bravery 


* 


his years. He once, narrowly, efraped | being killed. 
After the prince of Conde's death, no farther refeſt-, 
ance was made. It became a flight; and evening, 
which drew on, in ſome meaſure befriended the con- 
quered Hugonots. All theſe particulars. are, drawn- 
from Davila. I omit many others, leſs intereftinge . 
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able to the Hugonots ; and.Cande, thrown- 
from his horſe, was ſugrounded, and taken, 
priſoner, pent with fatigue, and wound- 
ed, they ſeated him at the foot of a tree ; 
when Monteſquiou, captain of the duke 
of Anjou's Swifs guards Falloped up to 
the ſpot,” Having demanded. Who he was, 
and being informed,,**, Tyez,| tuez, wor- 
« dieu “ ſaid he; and - drawing dut a 
piſtol, diſcharged a ball into his head, 
which inſtantly Killed Him. The cool 
and mercileſs barbarity of. this, aflaſina- 
tion, on a man wounded, and idefencelcfs, 
after the heat of the action wus paſt, 
excited univerſal abhorrence ; and the 
enormity of the crime was rendered more 
conſpicuous, from the high rank of the 
perſon put to death. The duke of 'Aryjou 
neither avowed or puniſhed it, but he. 
permitted the prince's | body to be laid 
upon an als, and carried to the caſtle. of 
e where he went himſelf to * | 

7 ya | 5795 Thus 


* + Yong ETC TOES the. bes of 
| Conde's death, as of. acaſlaſbaation, yetrſugh — | 
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Thus fell che firſt Louis prince of Conde, 


by the hand of an aſſaſſin, rather than. of 
2 A Warrior. 4 


195 


- 
* 


be ftremed; The French hiſtorians ate unanimous 
on this point, He however relates the circumſtance, 
of his being carried acroſs a pack-horſe to the caſtle of 
Jarnac, to the joy and ſavage diverſion of the whole 
army, who jeſted at this melancholy and affecting ſpeo- 
tacle. He adds, that the duke of Anjou would not 
ſuffer any indignity to be offered to his body, in con- 
ſideration of his alliance to the blood royal. He. 
owns all his ſublime and ſhining qualities, and only 
laments that they were obſcured by rebellion. 
„We found him, ſays the writer of the duke 
of Montpenſier's life, “ lying acroſs an aſs; and the 
52 baron de Magnac aſked me if I ſhould know, him 
40 again ? But as he had one eye out of his bead, and 
vas otherwiſe much disfigured, I knew hot what 
« to anſwer, The corpſe was brought in before all 
© the princes and lords, who ordered his face to be 
« waſhed, and recognized him perfectly. They 
c then put him into a ſheet, and be was carried be- 
< fore a man on horſeback to the caftle of Jarnac,, 
e where Monfeigneur, the _—_ brother, went to 
« lodge.” ; 241 219017 55 38 
Brantome has likewiſe | given us many intereſfing 
circumſtances of this tragical event. The prince, 
ſays he, fought with a courage heightened by deſpair, 4 
on that-day..- He was however ſoon beat to the ground- 


by 
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of the times nds, in ſome degree, necefs 
ſitated him, though allied by blood ta the 
crown, to unſheath the ſword againſt his 
ſovereign ; and the great capacities for 
military en which he 3 


by fuperior __ It had been recommended to 
the duke of Anjou's fayourites, to kill Condé at all 
events; and Henry himſelf did not diſguiſe the joy 
which he felt at it. After the action was over, he 
choſe to gratify his eyes with the ſight of his dead 
body; and it was then thrown, in deriſion and mock- 
ery, acroſs an old ſhe-aſs, the head and legs dangling 
down on either ſide, It remained during the enſuing 
night, in a room exactly under that where the duke 
ſlept. After having been expoſed to the, view of the 
whole army, it was reſtored to the duke of Longue- 
ville his brother-in-law, who interred him with his 
anceſtors at Vendome, There was made on him this 
ſarcaſtic epitaph. 

« L'an mil cinq cens ſoixante neuf 

Entre Jarnac et Chateau-neuf, 

Fut porte ſur une aneſſe, 

„ Cil qui vouloit oſter la Meſſe.” | 3 
Brantome ſays, he intimately knew Monteſquiou, had 
that he was a hrave and gallant gentleman. At the 
ſubſequent fiege of St. John OAngeli, he was 7928 
by the ball « a darguebylle, | 
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is too much reaſon to believe at Henry 
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rendered bin the heto of His own party, 
and the terror of the oppoſite <hie. here 


duke of Anjou authorized and eommand- 
ed the captain of his guard 6 put him to 
death. He was not natuniny eruel; but 
the prince of Conde had been his rival 
for the lieutenancy of the kingdom, and 
was peculiarly an object of his deteſ- 
tation: beſides that in him- they appre- 
hended the whole Hugonot faction muſt 
WW ORE 5 128 
Coligni, who with the broken remains 
df the cavalry, had retreated to St, John 


» Monſieur de Voltaire, in his beautiful poem of 
the Henriade, introduces Henry the fourth patheti- 
cally lamenting the prince's death, It is to our 
Elizabeth he relates the ſtory. His lines are ſo maſy 
terly and touching, that I ſhall make no apology for 
the inſertion of them. It is Henry who exclaims. 
« O! Plaines de Jarnac O! coup trop inhumain ! 
«© Barbare Monteſquiou, moins guerrier qu' aſſaſſin, 
* Conde deja mourant tomba ſous ta furie ; 1 
* Pai vu porter le coup; j ai vu trajicher ſa vie, 
&« Helas! trop Jount encore, won 525 mon foible 
' c«c bras nt 


on Ne put ni * ni i vehger ſon tt trepas.” 


d Angeli, 


eds yi 
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a Angel, Aramis by; the. death, of. be 


prince, the leader of the Calvmiſt forces. 


He 13s in ea ripeſt cuunl ard ut. 
mare rige and advanced than Conde, he 
joined the experience of à veteran c 
mander, to a cqurage the moſt. intrepid 
and undiſmayed. Leyal to dis prince 
even in the midſt of rebellion; ardently 
zealous for the glory of his country, 
though 'a. fatal neceſſity campelled him to 
appear in arms againſt it, Nature had 


deſigned him to promote its grandeur and 


proſperity. In happier times he had been 
the guardian of France, enrolled among 
her heroes and patriots, her Condẽ's and 
her Turennes, Leſs ambitious than the 
prince, he was ever ready to accept the 
oyertures of peace, More attached to 
the religious principles of Calviniſm, and 
unſeduced by love or pleaſure, to ſgcrifies 
and forget them, he ſteadily purſued 
thoſe ohjects for the defence of which he 
had firſt drawn the ſword. ; Fertile 3 in re- 
m vaſt and capacious in his projects, | 


1 7 ſing 
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riſing on his defeats, and magnanimous 
in circumſtances the moſt diftreſsful, he 
long ſuſtained with inferior force, the 
utmoſt efforts of his victorious enemies, 
jane, queen of Navarre, a princeſs en- 
dowed with virtues and qualities of the 
higheſt nature; and inheriting from her 
mother Margaret of Valois a ſtrength of 
mind, and elegance of genius rarely found, 
ſeconded the admiral's meaſures for the 
protection and preſervation of the H ugonot 
party. She brought her ſon Henry, yet in 
early youth, to La Rochelle, and Colignf 
was declared general of the forces, under 
the prince of Navarre, and his couſin the 
young prinee of Conde. 

The intelligence of the victory at Jarnac, 
and the death of the Hugonot leader, was 
received at Paris with unuſual demonſtra- 


tions of joy. The king roſe at midnight 


to fing Te Deum in perſon, announced 
it to all the ſovereign princes, and ſent the 


ftandards gained in the action to Rome, | 
as a preſent the moſt" acceptable to the : 


pontiff. The real advantages reſulting 
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from it to the royal party, were however 
very inconſiderable. Henry duke of Anjou 
was repulſed before Cognac; While Co- 
ligni, reinforced from every quarter, ap- 
peared again in the field, more terrible 
from his late ill ſucceſs. The death of 
his brother d' Andelot, who expired of a 
peſtilential fever at the city of Saintes, 
was deeply regretted by all his adhererits; 
who loſt in him a chieftain eminent for 
nung and martial ſpirit. 

' Meanwhile the admiral, at the head of 
an army, faced the duke of Anjou in the 
Limoſin, after having effocted a junction 
with count Mansfeldt, who led to his 
aſſiſtance a large reinforeement of German 
auxiliaries: In the great ſkirmiſh of La 
Roche Abeille, the Hugonots were vie- 
torious 3 while the count de Montgomeri, 
one of their moſt active and enterprizing 
generals, reduced all Bearn to obedience, 
and extended his ravages into Languedoc. 

Coligni, encouraged by theſe proſperbus 
events, determined once more to paſs the 
L. and carry the war to the gates of 

Vor. II. G Paris, 
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Paris, as the only effectual means to pro- 
cure a termination of it: but unfortu- 
nately, he changed his reſolutions, and 
undertook the ſiege of Poitiers. Henry 
duke of Guiſe, ſon to Francis, and not in- 
ferior to his father in genius, in courage, 
or ambition, had thrown himſelf into it. 
Panting to ſignalize his proweſs, and ani- 
mated with uncommon deteſtation to the 
admiral, whom he ever regarded as, his 
father's murderer, he made a defence 
the moſt obſtinate and reſolute, Coligni, 
compelled at length by the duke of Anjou's 
near approach, who had laid ſiege to 
Chatelleraud, and finding his forces 
greatly diminiſhed, retired without ſucceſs 
from before the place. The battle of 
Moncontour, which followed only. a few 
days afterwards, ſeemed to menace with 
total deſtruction the Hugonot party. The 
action laſted more than three hours ; and 
victory declared a ſecond time for Henry 
and the Catholics. Near”nine thouſand 
French and Germans of the vanquiſhed 
lide, were left upon the field. Scarce 
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could Coligni, wounded in the face, and 
accompanied by about three hundred or 
valry, who in . ſome meaſure. opt the 
purſuit, of the conquerors, ſecure his re- 
treat to Parthenai . „ Ae er! 


Any 


* This was the moſt bloody and deciſive engage- 
ment of any which was fought during the civil wars. 
It began two hours after ſun-riſe. Coligni, who 
knew that the Catholics were ſuperior. to his own 
forces in diſcipline, ſtill more than in numbers, would 
have declined a conteſt, the inequality of which was 
viſible but the clamours of his ſoldiery, and pecu- 
liarly of the German auxiliaries, compelled him, 
reluctantly, to hazard the iſſue of battle. | 

It was diſputed with ſuch incredible obſtinacy and 
mutual antipathy, that the very ſutlers, lacqueys, and 
pioneers of either camp, mingled in the fray ; and 
each individual fought, as if on his perſonal exeftion 
alone the fortune of the day depended. Conqueſt 
long hung dubious; but at Jength the Switzers in 
the royal army baving cut to pieces the Germans 


of whom ſcarce two hundred remained alive, an uni- 


verſal rout ſucceeded. 

Henry duke of Anjou ſignalized his courage, and 
appeared ever in the firſt ranks of danger; he narrowly 
eſcaped death more than once. But the admiral ex- 
erted on that day, the raſh and i impetuous courage of 
the 3 ſoldier, as well as the conduct of an 

9 able 
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verſity, and unſhaken in every ſituation, 


able general. The Rhinegrave eee Vie in 
'perſon ; and firing his piſtol into his face, beat out 
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Any genius, except his own, muſt have 
funk under this diſaſtrous reverſe of for- 
tune: but his mind, accuſtomed to ad- 


ſeemed to rally and colle& its powers in 
this moment of diſtreſs. Thavay even- 


four of his teeth, and broke his jaw. Coligni diſ- 
charging his own into the Rhinegrave's vizor, laid 
him inſtantly dead upon the ground. He afterwards 
continued gallantly fighting, though the blood ran in 
fuch quantity from his wound, as to fill nes his 
helmet and gorget. | 

At length, ſeeing his troops diſperſed on all 836, 
and flying before the conquerors; his voice quite 
ſpent and ſcarce capable of being heard ; himſelf 


covered with blood, and finking under fatigue, be 


found it vain longer to diſpute the field. —Retiring 
therefore with the two young princes of Navarre and 
Condé, who had remained at ſome diſtance during 
the combat, he gained Parthenai the fame evening. 
The counts of Mansfetdt and Naſſau, with about 
two thouſand of their men, joined him at night.— 
The duke of Anjou commanded quarter to be given 
to three. thouſand of the French infantry, who had 
thrown down their arms. Near two hundred colours 
were taken. I extract theſe particulars principally 


from Davila. 


ing 
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ing of the day on which the battle was 
fought,” though almoſt incapacitated from 
ſpeaking by his wound, he held a eoun- 
cil of his chief officers ; and diſpatched 
meſſengers. into England, Switzerland, and 
the German ſtates, to announce his peril- 
ous condition and late defeat. He de- 
manded, as. in the common. cauſe of reli- 
gion, a a ſupply of troops and money, 
without which the conſequences. to his 
party maſt be the moſt fatal. Himſelf 
in perfon . into the province of 
Saintonge z and callecting the ſeattered 
f ugitives diſperſed at M oncontour, medi- 
tated new oppoſition to the royal forces. 
Had Henry inſtantly purſued the enemy 
broken and diſpirited by ſo many. cala- 
mities, before they had ſufficiently re- 
covered from their terror to reunite and 
appear in the field; he would probably 
have exterminated almoſt the whole of 
them, or at leaſt rendered them incapa- 
ble of farther reſiſtance: but the fiege of 
St. John d'Angeli, which he immediately 
commenced, deſtroyed all the beneficial 
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conſequences 5 that a might have reſulted 
from his late victory. Charles, who had 
long beheld his brother's glory with a 


jealous emulation, and who poſſeſſed 
equal or ſuperior courage, could no 


longer be reſtrained from appearing in 


the army. Catherine, attached to the 
duke of Anjou with a peculiar tenderneſs 
of affection, and anxiou ſly endeavouring 
by every means to exalt this favourite 
child, tried in vain to withhold the king. 
On his arrival in the camp before St. 
John d' Angeli, he appeared tranſported 
with the ſcene: he was conſtantly preſent 
in the trenches, expoſed his perſon like 
the meaneſt ſoldier, and declared publicly, 
that he would gladly ſhare his crown 
with Henry, ſo he might alternately. com- 
mand the forces * wy Regen ty 
; Alter 


. * Charles hy! ſaw with: difcontent, his e 
partiality to the duke of Anjou; he complained of it 
to her; and his temper, | naturally impetuous, quick 
and violent, could not brook this preference, Cathe- 
rine on the other hand, * diſcerning and penetrative, 
feared that Charles, endowed with great Capacity 
fox 
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After a ſiege of two months the city 
capitulated ; but La Noue, and the count 
de la Rochefoucault yet ſuſtained the 
party in La Rochelle; while Colignt hav- 
ing aſſembled all his adherents, began 
that wondrous march through ſo many 


prin „ almoſt Mor i in hiſtory®, 
In 


for affairs, would not always be held in tutelage, and 
might eventually diſpenſe with her counſels, and de- 
prive her of all power. Henry's indolence and ſub- 
miſſion ſecured her from thoſe 23 in 'caſs 
be ſhould ever mount the throne. | 

An anecdote which Brantome mentions, very 
ſtrongly evinces the king's diſſatisfaction at Henry's 
trophies and early greatneſs. Soon aftet the battle of 
Moncontour, D'Orat the poet had preſented him 
ſome yerſes in his praiſe. It is not to me,” ſaid 
Charles, theſe eulogiums are dye ! I have not me- 
* rited any panegyrics, or performed any high ex- 
« ploits ! To my brother they may, indeed, juſtly 
4 be addreſſed, who is every day employed in acquize 


« ing renown in arms.” 


® The fonowing ſong, ays "ERA was com- 
monly ſung by the Hugenot foldiers, after Louis 
prince of Conde's untimely death, 


« Le prince de Conde, 
* Ilacte tu'; 
214 64 
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In defiance of the inelemency of win- 
ter, of ſo many rivers which inter- 
ſected his 'courſe, of the royal generals 
and Catholic forces, he traverſed all 
Languedoc, remounted along the banks 
of the Rhone, and appeared in Burgundy 
the enſuing. ſpring, after having car- 
ried terror through all the ſouth of 
France. 

' Charles, of high and determined ſpirit 
ſubmitted with difficulty to permit the 
admiral thus to ravage his dominions, un- 
purſued. He would have followed him 

immediately, had not the queen, who 
dreaded his aſſuming the command in 
perſon, . prevented him, by the remon« 
ſtrances of the matechal de Tavannes, 
who aſſured his majeſty, that the troops 


were already too much exhauſted and bro» 


ken, to attempt new. 1 — . g 
vanced a ſeaſon. 


e Maze monſieur I Admiral dae 
Eſt encore & cheyal, 75 290156 
« Avec La Rochefoucaut, 


« Pour chaſſer tous ces Papaus, papaux, papaux l“ 
The 
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head of a formidable army; the combat 
af Arnay+le-Duc, where he had mani- 
feſtly the advantage x; the complicated 
ills under which the unhappy kingdom 
groaned; and the dread of future cala- 
mities yet mare inſupportable, at length- 
produced a terminatian of hoſtilities. 
Peace ſo long and anxioufly defired, was 
again re-eſtabliſhed on terms not unſa- 
vourable to the Huganots ; and public 
tranquillity ſeemed once more to ſpread a 
calm aver the ſtate, fhaken and con vulſod 
by ſo many inteſtine commotions. — But 
all theſe flattering appearances concealed 
the moſt horrible deſigns; and Catherine, 
whom experience had convineed, that 
Coligni and the Calviniſts were not to be 
reduced by force, had already planned the 
fatal maſſacre, which ſhe executed two 


years after. All the intermediate period 


was employed in the moſt conſummate 


qiſſimulation; in the fallacious arts of 
lulling to ſkep the wretches deſtined to 
deſtruction, Only the vaſt and compre» 

| henſive 
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henſive genius of the queen - mother, con- 
taining and uniting in itſelf the ſprings 
of all human diſcord and confuſion, could 
have concerted a ſyſtem of vengeance ſo 
enormouſly flagitious, ſo unprecedented. 


in the long records of time. Like ſome 


miniſter of an angry Deity, ſhe appears 
occupied only in ſchemes of ruin to her 
unhappy people, ſcattering death, and 
marking her courſe with n and 
deſolation. 


Pleaſure and diffpaticn ee 
ſeemed to engage the whole court; and 
the marriage of Margaret, fiſter to the 
king, with Henry prince of Navarre, was 
already propoſed, as the 3 tie 
of union and obliteration 9. 


T he 


It is impoſſible not to enter with ſome minute- 
neſs and curioſity into the amours of Margaret of 
Valois, the moſt beautiful, accompliſhed, but diſſo- 
lute princeſs of modern times. It is ſaid, ſo violent 
was her love of pleaſure, that at twelve years' of 'age, 
ſhe had ſacrificed her honour to it. The young En- 
tragues and Charry, captain in the r 
rr the precedency in her affections. It is at 


leaſt 
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The duke of Guiſe, enamour'd of the 
princeſs, attempted to . raiſe obſtacles to 
| theſe 


leaſt certain, that both had enjoyed her perſon at 
thoſe unripe years. Her warm and animated attach- 
ment to her own brother, Henry duke of Anjou, 
gave riſe to ſimilar ſuſpicions; which, indeed, her 
- charaQter, conduct, and writings, all tend to con- 
firm. Henry was handſome, amiable, and fond of 
women: The libertiniſm of the court authoriſed 
every debauchery. The duke of Guiſe was be- 
loved by her with the moſt unbounded paſſion. She 
'hetſelf does not diſguiſe it in her memoirs; and the 
duke of Anjou withdrew. from her his conhdence, 
when he found the duke of Guiſe maſter of her per- 
ſon and affections. 
In the celebrated manifeſto, which Hoary the fourth 
cauſed to be drawn up, and preſented to the-reign- 
ing pope, as a juſtification of his conduct, in ſoli- 
citing a divorce from Margaret, he minutely enu- 
merates her debaucheries, and ſucceſſive lovers. I 
think it ſo aſtoniſhing and unparalleled a diſclo- 
"ſure of the queen's conduct, that I ſhall extract ſe- 
'yeral particulars from it. | 

«© The princeſs, ſays the manifeſto, was only eleven 
« years old, when ſhe began to yield to the plea- 
<© ſures of love. Entragues and Charry were in turn 
, favoured by her; and the former carried his proofs 
of attachment to ſuch a length, as nearly to 
* 888 40 it his li The prince of Martigues 
ö 4 ſucceeded 
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theſe nuptials, in the hope of obtaining 
himſelf her hand. Charles, indignant of 


< fuceeeded ta their place, and was fondly: beloved. 
„ Naturally vain, he could not conceal an intrigue 
& ſo flattering, and divulged the fecret of their 
4% agiours, which became untverſhlly known. He 
„ always wore. on the moſt dangerous occaſions, an 
« embroidered ſcarf, which his royal miſtreſs had 
“ giren him; as well as a beautiful Ye Gags N 
* ſeated by the fame han. 
4 The tears ſhe fhed for this fayourite's death, 
„ were dried by the duke: of Guiſt; who became in 
turn her paramous, by the good offices of madame 
4 de Carnavaket.” — < Qn pretend, continues 
Henry, que les ducs d'Anjou et d' Alengen trouble- 
« rent cette intrigue; et qu elle eut pour eux des 
* complaiſances, que le drait de ſang. n'autoriſoit 
0 . TIC 
juſqu'a cet exces. 
D of Navarre. 
Henry the fourth then ' avows, in the moſt pointed 
terms, his completion of the marriage rites. —The 
words are very Curious.—* Quojquiil. en ſeit, elle 
« n'avoit pas mal debut avant, notre mariage; et 
* tout le monde ſera aiſement perſuad, que: je nai 
pas eu befoin rv Py TH; e 
l bague à hs premiere courſe.” 
The manifeſto continues the enumeration; of her 
fubſequent ircegularitics and gallantries. They al- 
moſt 


ing 
t of 


* 


his conduct, and reſenting ſuch preſump- 
tion, gave orders to his natural brother 
Henry d Angouleſme, to put the duke to 
death, as he went to the chace ; but he 
deprecated this vengeance by a ſpeedy mar- 
riage with Catherine of Cleves, widew to 
unn Portien “. 


Fi TERMINAL . 
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moſt exceed the limits of credibility. Yet Henry, 


in the beginning of this extraordinary piece, which 
is opened with the greateſt ſolemnity, atteſts the 
Deity as the judge of human actions, for the ve- 


-racity of his aſſertions, and integrity of his inten- 


tions. — I may have occaſion to mention both it, and 


Margaret, elſewhere, | 


| * Even Davila confirms the attachment of the duks 
of Guiſe to the princeſs Margaret; and ſays, he long 
perſiſted peremptorily to refuſe any other huſband. — 
« One night,“ adds he, as the duke was going 
© into the great hall of the palace, there being 4 ball 
nat court, dreſſed with the utmoſt magnificence; and 
© adorned with jewels, he met the king, who had 
<< planted himſelf purpoſely at the door, Charles, 
« with an angry air, demanded, © Whither he was 
«© going?“ The duke anſwered, ©* That he came to 
< ſerve his majeſty.” —* I have no occaſion for your 
'«< ſervices,” replied he. Henry ſaw the perilous 
ſituation in which * and de- 
* termined 
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The king had already entered into his 
twenty-firſt year. It was become adviſable 
to marry him; and his mother, after hav- 
ing vainly ſolicited Elizabeth of England's 
hand; fixed on the archducheſs Elizabeth, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian. the 
ſecond. —The two dukes of Anjou and 
Alengon, Charles's brothers, were ſent to 
receive the new queen at Sedan ; and he 
himſelf advanced to meet her at Mezieres, 
where the nuptials were ſolemnized and 
accompliſhed. She was an amiable and 
virtuous princeſs, devout, humble and 
ſubmiſſive. Her capacity, limited and 
ſlender, gave Catherine no umbrage ; ; and 
ſhe was neither conſulted in, or privy to 
any of the iniquitous meaſures purſued 
during her huſband's reign. Though 
agreeable in her perſon, though mild and 
gentle in her manners, ſhe never could 
attain any empire over Charles's heart, 
and only poſſeſſed his eſteem. The beau- 


. termined inftandly to recover his n s favour, 
<< by putting it out of his own power to be obnoxious - 


"NPR: 2 
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viful Mary. Touchet had long reigned 
there without a rival; and the king; na- 
turally conſtant, remained unalterably 
attached to her till the hour of his death“. 
ſoon after at St. Denis; and che queen= 
mother, whoſe magnificence and taſte 
eminently appeared on theſe occaſions, 
diſplayed all her talents for pleaſure in 


* Mary Touchet was daughter to the © Lieutenant 
« Particulier ” of Orleans. The time of Charles“ s 
firſt attachment to her is not certain; but it appears 
that ſhe had acquired the higheſt influence over him 
before his marriage, ſince from the anecdote of the 
picture, it is clear ſhe dreaded no rival. Elizabeth of 
Auſtria's portrait being ſhewn her, ſhe ſaid, after hav- 
ing attentively regarded it; L'Allemande ne me 
« fait pas peur Her perſonal and mental attrac- 
tions were equally pre- eminent. I have ſeen her 
e picture, ſays the author of the ** Anecdotes des 
reines et regentes de France,” done in Crayons, 
ce and during the prime of her beauty. The contour 
<« of her face was round, her eyes finely ſhaped and 
<< lively, her forchead ſmall, her noſe juſtly propor- 
« tioned, her mouth little and crimſon, the lower 
<< part of her face admirable.” Such was the cele- 
brated Mary Touchet | 

| En the 


by 
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the entertainments exhibited. at court: 
The fictions of antiquity, the allegories of 
Greek and Roman fable were called in to 
embelliſh the repreſentations. A refine- 
ment, fuperior to the progreſs which-the 
human mind had made in the ſixteenth 
century, and little, if in any degree in- 
ferior to the ſplendid diſplays of art and 
luxurious elegance under Louis the four- 
teenth's reign, characteriſes all the amuſe- 
ments and caroufals of Catherine. Her 
extraordinary and univerſal genius com- 
prehended every thing in its embrace;. and 
ſhone equally diſtinguiſhed, whether ex- 
erted in the cabinet or at a banquet, he - 
ther directed to the deſtruction or delight 
of human kind. She even ſeems to have 
blended and united things the moſt op- 
poſite and diſcordant. Her verſatility. of 
mind enabled her to paſs with the moſt 
rapid tranſition, from the horrors of. war, 
to all the voluptuous diſſipations of indo- 
lence and peace; and we are forced to la- 
ment, that a capacity ſo exalted and ſub- 
lime, only produced, from the principles 

5 | which 
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which) actuated ——— and laſt- 
ing evils to mankind . rtf bf wot 
r. of deceiving the Hu? 
— now totally W the 
queen - mother. She had tutored the king 
her ſon but too well, and inſtructed him 
in all the leſſons of profound and perni- 
cious diſſimulation. His very virtues and 
great qualities were transformed under her 
baneful touch, into vices and crimes. His 


Prudence, penetration, and diſeretion, ſhe 


4 * * err B14 1 
. In "by entertainments preſented at court on Eliza 


beth's coronation, the peculiar ſituation of the ſtate Was 
eniginatically ſigur'd under various forms. IK ie a” 
political mirror, under the appearance of an amuſe- 
ment. Charles the ninth was repreſented in the cha- 
racter of Ju piter; Catherine, in that of Juno; the 
young queen, ih that of Minerva. The Hugonots | 
appeared under the names of Typhon and the Giants. 
Even the vengeance of St. Bartholomew, already 
planned, was darkly alluded to in the mottos and devices 
choſen, This was one, addreſſed to the king. 

« Cadme, relihque ratem; paſtoria ſibila finge A 

„ Fas ſuperare dolo, quem vis non vincit aperta.” 
The meaning of this remark is too evidently. con- 
nected with che enſuing maſſacre to be miſtaken. 

Vor. II. H — 
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i 
licy. His natural vivacity became pa- 
fiori and fary. His courage- degenerated 
into ſtern: ferocity z and his heart, ſtevled 
to the impreſſions of - benevolence, rot 
tude and pity, was inflamed-with a ſavage 
thirſt of blood and vengeanee. For Ca- 
therine there is no apvlogy, no juſtifica- 


tion to the lateſt poſterity, Her name, 
in diſtant ages, will be pronounced wich 


deteſtation ; nor can the brillianey of her 
genius, the ſeduction of her captivating. 


manners, preſerve her from 3 ignominy and 


abhorrence.— But over Charles, over the 


miſerable king, every eye of ſenfibility 


will drop a tear! Aceuſtom d from 


infancy to precepts and examples the 


moſt unworthy ; taught to. nouriſh | a 
ſanguinary zeal, as the immediate voice 
of Heaven, and encouraged to ſpill 
the blood of his ſubjects, as meritori- 
'ous and acceptable to it, how ould 


he eſcape the unhappy infection Too 


late he awoke frem the dreadful deluſion. 
I I IR RU I INE 


g infamy, | 
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infamy, imd - witch” ins mother's fatal 
maxim and advice had pfiunged Him. 
Death permitted hm not to erpiate his 
offences ; and ht expired in the flower of 
youth; an awful leſſon n een 
that monarchs eanmot, with ĩimpunity, yis- 

oben. chews and ſacred datieb of Kuta 
Ptty artige of affected pardon, every 
appearance of oblivion and perfect cbn- 
fdenes were practiſtd to convince the 
queen of Navarre and Coligni, that the 
king and court were diſpoſed to harmony 
and friendſhip. —The Hugonot deputies | 
were ſent back, aftet"a reception the moſt 
gracious, with the ampleſt ſecurities and 
confirmations of the peace. Count Lu- 
dovie of Naſſau, and Telignt, ſon-in-law 
to the adiiiirat, were received with uncom- 


mon diſtinction, and loaded with fas 


vours, Coligni was himſelf invited to 

lay aide afl Gftruſt, and repoſe himſelf 

on his ſovetelgh's Honour. 

Confidingin this facred pleige as he deem- | 

el it, and Happy to give a proof of Nis 
EW"; implicit 
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implicit reliance on the virtue of his printe, 
he came at length to Blois. Charles em- 
braced him, hung upon his neck, and 
kiſſed him. He gave him the tender 
and endearing epithet of father; he pro- 
feſſed for him the moſt filial deference and 
reſpect. He was re-admitted into the 
council ; received from the royal bounty 
a donation of an hundred thouſand livres, 
and all his eſtates were reſtored. After 
having permitted him to viſit his caſtle of 
Chatillon, the king again recalled him; 


redoubled his careſſes, ſnowered on him 


a thouſand favours, and even carried his 
diſſembled attachment to ſo prodigious a 
length, that the duke of Guiſe, and the 
more zealous Catholies took the alarm; 
and began to dread, leſt Coligni ſhould 
eventually effect that alteration in 
Charles's heart, which was 1 n 
originally. 

When the admiral i a ſecond 
time, the king yet kept up a continual 
and unreſerved communication with kim 
* n. He re- aſſured him of his de- 

5 termination 
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termination to accompliſh the nuptials of 
his ſiſter Margaret with the prince of Nas 
varre ;- profeſſed to him his reſolute.inten» 
tions of ſhaking off the fetters, inyhich 

his mother and Henry duke of Anjou had 


hitherto held him; and as the laſt flat- 


tering bait, declared that he would ſend 


the revolted provinces againſt Philip the 
ſecond, at the head of which he; ſhould 


himſelf be placed. Coligni, whoſe boſom 


glowed with patriotiſm, with the love of 
his country's glory, and a juſt indignation, 
againſt, Spanjſh bigotry and oppreſſian. 
could not reſiſt ſo animating. a motive, 
He even perſuaded the queen of Nayarre: 
to viſit the king and his mother at Blois, 

She was: received with an exceſs of ho- 
nours, and diſſembled fondneſs... The ne- 
gotiation for her ſon's marriage was re- 
ſumed, and finally concluded as the con- 

necting bond of future tranquillity. Only 
the diſpenſation from Rome remained, ta 
delay the conſummation of their nuptials. 
» The trophies which Henry duke of 

0. H 3 Anjou 


an army into the Netherlands, to aſſiſt 


0 vows 
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of Jarnac and Moncontour, the early glory 
with which he ſeemed to be inveſted, and 
the proud: title which hs emulated, of 
reſtorer and defender of the ſtate, juſtly 
gave umbrags to Charles. He beheld 
himſelf 'obſcured'in Henrys ſuperior uf 
tre. He regarded him as kis rivat in 
fame, perhaps in empire. He ſaw," 5 
reſented” Catherine's unceneealed 
kRion -and partiality for him.” 
ſeeds of averſion and diſcotitent Wy 
ready to ripen and diſplay. rhemſclves. — 
The quren-mother, ho watched with 


peculiar tenderneſs over her darling fon, 


and whoſe ambitious mind ever prejected 
ſchemes of greatneſs for her children, 
commenced therefore already her in- 
trigues for his election to the crown of 
Poland. Montluc, biſhop of Valence, 
was diſpatched to the court of "Warfiw, 
though Sigiſmund Auguſtus, the reigning 
king, was yet alive ;- and he ſucceeded be- 
yond a tion in his hy in Ty Is 
The dukę of Anjou ſeemed at this time 
K to 
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o preſent the idea of the meſt accom» 
pliſhed hero; nor gan we be furprizgd, on 
the conſideration of his brilliant qualities 
and numerous graccs,. at Catherine's ate 
tachment to him. His perſon: was beau- 
tiful,. and finely made, above any prince's 
of the age 7. A majeſty, tempered with 
ſweetneſs, accompanied all his movements 
and actions. His courage had been diſ- 
tinguiſned in two great engagements, and 
at years the moſt immature. An elo- 
quence flowing, dignified, and command 
ing, diſpoſed all hearts to admire and love 

's Deſportes, the moſt clegant poet of the time, de- 


feribes ira in theſs lines. I xt partie of Au 
himſelf.” £ — 


II eut la taille delle et le viſage beau; ; 

44 gon teint 6tolt de lys, et de roſes pourpretdsz 

0. ee eee 
On le prend pour Femour f 


Davila canfrms the high idea of the duke wy 
Anjoy ; and expatiates minutely on his uncommon 


perſonal beauty, courage, eloquence, and other elegant 
or ſublime qualities, He ſays, all mankind had their 


eyes fixed on him, ann cre games emerge) 
H4 him. 
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him. His preſence and - demeanour an- 
nounced a prince: nor had the houſe of 
Valois produced any one, whoſe perſonal 
manners were ſo winning and ſeductive. 
The contraſt in many points of light, 
though uneſſential, between himſelf and 
the king, tended to raiſe him. into ſuperior 
luſtre. Charles, endowed with much 
greater qualifications; more calculated to 
reign; poſſeſſing vigour, capacity, diſcern- 
ment, memory, activity, judgment, cou. 
rage, was yet carried away by the impe- 
tuoſity of his paſſions, and preſented little 
except the unamiable part of his charac- 
ter to view, —Henry, under a captivating 
and deceptive exterior, cover'd with im: 
puted virtues, .and decked- with laurels 
which. Tavannes 8 wiſdom and conduct 


had won, was defective in that force of 


mind, thoſe kingly qualities worthy of 
a throne; with which his brother was en- 
riched. Beneath that winning form was 
concealed an effeminate indolence, à vo- 
luptuous and enervate ſoftneſs, „ a prodi- 
AY without bounds, an indulgence to 
| favourites, 
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favourites, the 'moſt pernicious to his 
kingdom and himſelf.— The firſt, it is 
probable, had he lived, would have wiped 
the crown -he wore.—Th& litter ſarvived 
to complete the fad tiſſue of ills begun 
under Charles, and fell at length a fer- 


F Hy ar reg tr 
irreſolution. 
The duke of Anjou baba 8 


yet betrayed thoſe errors and vices, which 
characterized Henry the third, on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. - Love and gallan- 
try could ſcarce be ranked among the lift 
of faults, in a court ſo diffolute and liber- 
tine as that of Catherine of Medicis. The 
demoiſelle de Chateauneuf, and equally be- 
loved by her; and this attachment was 
only broken and diſſolved by the more 
violent paſſion which he afterwards con- 
ceived for the princeſs of Condẽe “. 


Pius 

* Mademoiſelle de Chateauneuf was a Beauty of the 
moſt touching kind. Her name was Rene de Rieux. 
She 
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Pius the fifth, who at this time ccu- 
pieg the papal, Chair, terrific at the in- 
tention. of marrying the princeſa Marga- 
t to a Hugonot, which he apprehended 


gion] and uncanſcious of the deſigns con- 
Sealed beneath thiy alliance, refuſed and 
delayed the requiſite, diſpenſation. He 
even excited the young king gf Portugal, 
5 "Py * 1: 0 ub af 
he po an L — form. 

to herſelf; and long afte r her 92 Nan 
"was thought e 55 eatogitm on 1 young per- 
ſon, to ſay, 4* Quelle avoit de Vait de Mademoifetle 
Chateauneuf: + Neſportes, the: Fibullus of chr 
hixtoepth century, Felrbrates ber chaps in many of 
his ſonnets, addreſſed to her upger the duke of Ag- 
Jou's name. After Henry the third's return from Po- 
land, he deſigned to have married her to the dburt dæ 
Brienne; but that nohleman quitted Frante, to avoid 
ſo compulſory a marriage. She became the wite of a 


Florentine, named Antinotti, whon ſhe afterwar rwards 
killed with her own hand. "Her ſecond huſband Was 


that Altoviti, baron de Cuſtelane, of Whüm 1 müde 
mention in a former note 3 and whe was put to death 
by Henry d' Angouleſme, natural ſon to Henry the ſe- 
cond.— His widow died in great obſcurity ſome. years 


injurieus to the intexeſts of reli- 


1 * . 14 . "the 
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the calebrated- and unfortunate Sebaſtian, 
to demand Margaret's. hand; and diſ- 
Patched a puncig into France to preſs her 
aceeptanec of it.— Charles excuſed himſelf. 
a0 having prsviguſly engaged his honour 
but iraplored the legato 40 aſſare the haby 
Father of his filisl obedzenes 3 and tenderiy 
Preſſing his hands, added with warmth; 
„bk gib mstoit PO = n 
{4 avanitage “?! 

' ſaxegory! the: hirteerith; wie — 
Pius, having granted thus diſpenſation, the 
day ai the nuptials was fired. Jane, 
queen of Navarre, arrived at Paris with 
ber ſon and the prince af Conde; but 
while the was engaged in preparations for 


the appraaching- ceremony, a malignant 
feuer with which ſhe was attacked, put an 


end to her life, after five days illneſs.— 
The multitude, ever diſpoſed to attribute 
the deaths. of great perſanages to unnaty- 
ral cauſes, ſuppoſed that poiſon had been 
uſed for © that purpoſe. A perfumer, 
named, Rene, My had followed the queen - 
mother from Florence, of which place he 
| was 
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Pius the fifth, who at this time gccu- 
pied the papal, chair, terriſed at the in- 
tention, of marrying the princeſs Margar 
nt ta a Hugonot, which he apprehended 


gion and uncanſcious of the deligns con- 
Cgaled beneath this alliance, refuſed and 
delayed the requiſite diſpenſatiom. He 
even excited the young king gf Portugal, 


12:4. 10 an a'D 
She aol an — of form and MAPAET Ne 
to herſelf; and long after her 77 overt court 

"was thought x very kiph culvgittn YCoang re 
fon, to ſay, 4* Qurelle avoit de Vait de Mademoifelle 
Chateauneuf. + Deſportes, the: Pibullus of che 


ſixteenth century, celebrates het chaps in many gf 
his ſonnets, addreſſed to her under the duke of 2 
Jou's name. After Henry the third's return from Po- 
land, be deſigned to have married her to the db unt de 
Brieone ; but that noblemau quitted Frante, to avoid 
ſo compulſory a marriage. She became * — 
Florentine, nam named Antinotti, whom ſhe 

killed with her own hand. Her ſecond hi 


that Altoviti, baron de Caftelane, of whom 1 made 
mention in a former note; and who was put to death 
by Henry d' Angouleſme, natural ſon to Henry the ſe- 
cond.— His widow died in great obſcurity ſome. years 


highly injurious, fo the integela of reli- 
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the calsbrated and unfortunate Sebaſtian, 
1. demand Margaret's. hand; and diſo 
Patshed a hunciq intg France to preſs her 
geesptange of it.— Charles exouſed hunſclf, 
39 having prsviguſſy engaged his honour z 
but implorad the legate bo nſſure the holy 
Father of his filial obedienes 3 and tenderly 
Preſſing his hands, added with warmth; 
Lankan goit permis de m\'expliquer 
* davautage!“ 21609 

Grcgory the thirtrenth, his 0 
Pins, having granted the diſpenſation, the 
day of the nuptials was ſtred. Jane, 
queen of Navarre, arrived at Paris with 
her ſan” and the prince af Condẽ; but 
while the was engaged in preparations for 


the appraaching ceremony, a malignant 


feuer with which ſhe was attacked, put an 
end to her life, after five days illneſß.— 
The multitude, ever diſpoſed to attribute 
the deaths. af great perſanages to unnatu- 
ral cauſes, ſuppoſed that poiſon had been 
uſed for that purpoſe. A perfumer, 
named, Rene, who had followed the queen- 
mother from Florence, of which place he 
| was 
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was a native, has been accuſed as the 2n- 
thor of this crime. It is pretetided that 
he even avowed himſelf as ſuch, and 
boaſted of it - publicly. Some - perfumed 
gloves, which Jane bought of him, were 
ſaid to have been the medium through 
which the poiſon was tranſmitted. Ca- 
therine of Medicis was ſuppoſed to be 
the perpetrator of it but theſe ſuſpicions 
are probably erroneous and ill founded. 
The phyſician and ſurgeon who opened 
her body, and who were both Hugonots: 
found no ſymptoms or appearances to 
juſtify ſuch à conjecture. On the con- 
trary, they declared her to have expired of 
an abſceſs in her breaſt; and there is every 


reaſon to believe their depoſition -.. 
1 forty "Opal 


* 1 muſt however conſuls that Davila e in 
the moſt expreſs terms, that the queen of Navarre was 
poiſoned. — The firſt blow of the -tenipeſt,” ſays 
he, fell upon Jane, whom the king and his mother 
thought fit to take off. The poiſon was admini- 
< ſtered, as it ds reported, in the. trimming of a pair 
«& of gloves ; but in a manner ſo imperceptible, and 
ee in has nice a proportion, that, after having worn 

| cc them 
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Coligni, yet irreſolute, dreading Cathe- 
een $i Pin and +; 


0 bew 


TE EEC? 'S . 


* — "Ay the v was fined. ye a violent fe- 
7 ver, which put an end to her life in four days.— 


« The Hugonots inſtantly took the alarm, and bega to 
« ſuſpeRt ſome unfair play. To eraſe from their minds 
„ poiſon: had left no traces, except in her brain, 
« ordered her body to be publicly opened. The vi- 
« tals and inteſtines being ſound and untainted, the 
« head was left untouched, under pretence of reſpect. 
The ſurgeons then — 2 natural 
death, cauſed by a fever.” 

Mezerai has ftrengthened this report, by having 
faid, that the two perſons who opened the queen ”s 


| body did not touch her head, Where it was ſuppoſed 


the poiſon had left traces too viſible; D'Aubignẽé 
ſeems to make no queſtion of her having been taken 
off by unnatural means. Voltaire, on the contrary, 
has taken conſiderable pains to refute theſe aſſertions. 
La Chronologie Novennaire“ expreſsly declares, 
that Caillard her phyſician, and Deſnceuds her fur- 
geon,' did diſſect her brain; nn. 
ſound ſtate. 

The queen had during her whole life been Tubje® 
to violent head-achs, attended with an itching; and 
ſhe expreſsly requeſted, that the cauſe of this com- 
plaint might be ſcarched into; in the ihtention of 
* relieving 


þ 
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& even more diſtruſtful by theit Ureſſes, 


artifices were employed for that purpoſe; 
and an open commencement of hoſtilities 


permitted againſt Philip the ſecond in 


_ the, Netherlands, as the laſt confirmation 


ee 3 


ing her ebildrengif they Gee with 


the ſime diſorder. Her defire was complied with; 


and the ſurgeons diſcovered only ſome little vehicles 


full of water, between the brain ard the membrane 


inveſting it; which they declared to have been the 
cauſe of her malady.— Catherine needs not ſuppoſi- 
titious crimes to blacken her character: Unhappily ſhe 
eommĩtted too many, from which it is n to 
juſtify her. 

Davila allows Jane to have . a great and 
accompliſhed princeſs. He celebrates her courage, 
Capacity, chaſtity, 'and magnificence: and adds, 
That ſhe would have been worthy of immortal 


1. Praiſe, if ſhe had not preſumed, without ſufficient | 


< learning, to explore the profoundeſt myſteries of di- 
< vinity, and pertinaciouſly adhered to the errors 
« of Calvin.” — D'Aubigne extols her with the 
higheſt eulogiums. He ſays, She had nathing 
„ womanly about her except her ſex; a maſculine 
©. mind, an elevated capacity, a magnanimity and 
„„ 
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of the king's dete tö remaitt inviotably 
true to his paſt engagemenits. Conquer dk 
by this reg =o piter of 
politics, the admiral yielded againſt nis 
better” reafon;” and ef it Paris, Ac 
companiied'by a prodigious number of the 
Hugonot nobility. 

The prince of Cotide's' -niipritts with 
Mary of Cleves, fifter to the duchiels of 
Guiſe, were foleminized at the chateau of 
Blandi, near Mefun. Thoſe of H. iy, 
now become king of Navarre by his 
mother's death, were appointed for the 
enſuing month. Every teſtimony of the 
moſt reſpectful and cordial friendſhip was 


and their leader, Every endeavour Was 
ufed to Tull aſleep their fears and fuſ- 
picions. 

Notwithſtanding. theſe 838 
of amity, the inhabitants of La Rochelle 
diſpatched repeated meſſengers, to implore 
Coligni not to rely on a king, violent even 
to fury, on a faithleſs Italian, their irre- 
eilen and mortal enemy. But tho! 

5 conſcious 
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conſcious of the danger, be remained 
immovable ; and replied. with the truelt 
greatneſs of ſoul, that he would rather 
ſuffer himſelf to be dragged through the 
ſtreets of Paris, than renew the horrors 
of a fourth civil war, and plunge' his 
unhappy country in new miſeries. he 
marechal de Montmorenci, either more 
clear-fighted, . or more timid, obtained 
Charles's permiſſion to retire to Chantilli, 
under pretence of an indiſpoſition; and 
by that artifice ſaved both himſelf and all 
his family from the deſtruction intended 


them “. 2 
Th 


»Pavila ſays, that thé admiral did not [light the 
follicitations repeatedly made him to quit the court, 
from any feelings of a public or patriotic nature: but, 
elated with the honours ſhewh him, and intoxicated 
with. his good fortune, he declared, that Charles and 
his council, neither wiſhed nor dared to attempt any 
| thing againſt him and his adherents. It is however 
much more natural as well as pleaſing, tb think that 
Coligni was influenced by motives more glorigus and 
ſublime. The other F rench hiſtorians attribute ſuch 
to him; and we know, that Davila, though one of 


the greateſt writers of modern Gans, ſcarcely ever 
accounts 
3 
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The nuptials of, the king of Navarre 
with the princeſs Margaret were folemnized 


at Notre Dame ſoon. after. The 


young queen, was in the full bloom of 
hep 18 a and, 9 Juſt, 2 1 


twentieth ear ſaid to . 
been united. ae Sow 11 58 and 

virtueg, with, all the yices and defects of 
the family, of. Valois, from whence ſhe 
ſprung. Her perſonal beauties were cap- 
tivating and excitive of love, in the moſt 
ſupream degree. She inſpired paſſion and 
deſire into the coldeſt, boſoms. Her com- 
plexion was clear and animated ; her 
hair, of the fineſt black, and her eyes 


accouHti for any 2000 jon, or fuppoles' it es hays pro- 
ceeded from diſintereſted and generous principles. 

He relates an extraordinary aneedote, to prove the 
ſuſpicions entertained among the Hugonaty, relative ta 
the king's ſincerity. Langoiran, one of them, diſtruſt 


ing the appearance of affairs, determined at length to 


retire ftom Paris. ,—Colighi, when he came to take leave 
of him, demanded, „Why be would not fetnain ““ 
Fan „ anfwered he, I fer you are tod much 

< careſſed ; and I $hooſe. rathet to ſave myſelf with 
" 12 PB than periſh with thoſe who are too wiſe.” 


Vor. II. * equally 
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equally full of fire and languor. Her 
look, ſoft, voluptuous, and tender, il 
dicated a heart capable of the moft melt- 
ing exceſſes, of the moſt intoxicating 
tranſports, —Full of zeſty in her move- 
ments, and poſſeſſing, like her mother, 
tlie art of diſpoſing the ornaments of dreſs 
with the moſt exquiſite and conſummate 
taſte, ſhe announced Her high birth the 
inſtant ſhe appeared.” 
Equal to the firſt Margaret. of Valois 
in genius, in imagination, in every ſpecies 
of intellectual elegance, ſhe like her, was 
celebtated by all the poets of her time, 
with eulogiums the moſt impaſſioned and 
flattering. They addreſſed her rather as 
a deity. than a mortal, and gave her the 
title of Venus Urania, and « Celeſtis.” 
Her munificence, her thirſt of glory, 
her protection of letters, Her vanity, her 
unbounded attachment to the pleaſures of 
love, were all ftriking traits of Francis 
the firſt, whom ſhe intimately reſembled, 
and whoſe memory the idolized. Courte- 


ous and affable in her manners, like her 
r '_" father 


fi 
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father Henry the ſecond, ſhe was ' like- 
wiſe of a temper yup) flexible, and 
attached to favourites. * 
Capable of the greateſt In of 3 
ment, but carried away by inclination, 
and plunged in diſſolute delights, ſhe 
only emerged by paroxyſms from plea- 


ſure, and returned to it again, from an 


incapacity of reſiſting its allurements. 
Mingling devotion with debauchery, and 
connecting tlie fervours of religion with 
the exceſſes of luxurious diſſipation, ſhe 
appeared, one while, a penitent, ſtretched 
at the foot of the altar, and bewailing her 
paſt tranſgreffions ; at another, a refined 


voluptuary, devoted to all the delirious en- 


chantment of epicurean wantonneſs. 
An unſtudied eloquence, a graceful 
facility of expreſſion, more affecting than 
any exertions of art, characteriſed her in 
an eminent degree. —Hurried away by an 
enthuſiaſm and fire which ſhe could not 
reſtrain, her very virtues were carried to 
an extreme; her vices were not concealed 


even beneath the veil of decorum. En- 
I 2 | ſlaved 
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flaved by conſtitution more than paſſion, 
and criminal from habit rather than prin- 
ciple ; if genius, if generoſity of ſentiment 
and conduct, could plead: an apology for 
unreſtrained ſenſuality, it muſt be in the 


perſon of Margaret queen of Navarre « 


The moſt ſplendid entertainments and 
demonſtrations of Joy ſucceed ed to the 


0 n all 3 of papagy+ 
ric in her character. Thoſe which he wantoply la- 
viſhes on her virtue, only excite laughter, but the 
encomiums he pays to her perfonal and intellectual 
beauty, ſhe. certainly merited. Her aſſemblage of 
charms, accompliſhments, and winning qualities was 
unparalleled, and rendered her irreſiſtible. She lung, 
and touched the lute with exquiſite delicacy. —In the 
dance, no lady of the court was her equal, whether in 
the ferious, ot the lively kind. Her perſon poſſeſſed a 
thouſand touching graces. Brantomegnumerates them 
all, but it is her boſom on which he principally dwells, 
with uncommon complacency.—He had ſeen and ad- 
mired it. „Car jamais, ſays ke, © n'en fut yeue 
«© une ſi belle, ni ſi blanche, fi pleine, ni fi eharnue, 
qu'elle montroit ; et ſi deſcouverte, que la plu- 
part des courtiſans en mouroient : voire les dames, 

que j'ai veues aucunes de ſes plus confidentes et 


* Privezs, avec fa licence, la baiſer par un grand 
raviſſement. 


marriage 
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marriage of the king of Navarre, and were 
continued during ſeveral days. Amid 
this ſcene of feſtivity; the deteſtable plan of 
St. Bartholomew's' maſſacre Was matured, 
and the minute cireumſtances of it ar- 
ranged. The intetition of Charles and 
the Guiſes, was only to deſtroy the Hu- 
gonots, nor had their vengeance any farther 
odject: but it is ſaid that Catherine, 
hardened to the commiſſion of crimes, 
and more influenced by motives of am- 
bition than of zeal, had carried her de- 
figns to a much more flagitious, and al- 
moſt incredible length. The utter exter- 
mihation of the Calviniſts, Guiſes, and 
Montmerencis, in one common carnage, 
is imputed to her even by the greateſt 
French hiſtorians: nor is even this hor- 
rible project incompatible with, or con- 
tradictory to the genius of the queen- 
mother, capable of framing and executing 
ſchemes the moſt unexampled and detefs 


The aſſaſſination of the admiral was de- 
termined on, as a prelude to the bloody 
tragedy. A man named Mourevel, ren- 


I 3 dered 
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dered infamous by the murder of the Seig- 
neur de Mouy one of the Calviniſt lead- 
ers, was ſelected, as the perpetrator of this 
fore in a little chamber of the cloiſter of 
St. Germain de I Auxerrois, near which 
Coligni uſually paſſed, in his return from 
the Louvre to his own houſe. The apart- 
ment in which he was concealed, belong- 
ed to a canon of the church, who had been 
preceptor to the duke of Guiſe. As the 
admiral walked ſlowly on, employed in the 
peruſal of ſome papers Which he held in 
his hand, Maurevel levelled a harquebuſſe 
from a window which commanded the 
ſtreet. It was loaded with two balls; one 
of which broke a finger of his right-hand, 
and the other lodged in his left arm, near 
the elbow, The aſſaſſin eſcaped inſtantly 
at another door of the cloifter, and 
mounted a horſe provided for him by the 
duke of Guiſe, on which he fled . Co- 

bgni, 


4 


* Davila's account of this infamous action, agrees 
almoſt in the minuteſt particulars with the one here 
. . þ þ , * 1 given. 
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ligni, without the leaſt emotion, turning 
calmly towards the plare from whence 
came the ſhot. Le cqup,” ſaid he, 
vient de Ia; pointing with his finger 
to the window. His attendants imme 
diately conveyed him home, where his 


wounds were dreſſed. 


r — in ha 


SS a S «@#s 


ven, ONS REM FD dyke of 
= who deemed himſelf juſtified, in attempting to 
take away the admiral's life, by the ſame means, which 
fame pretended this latter had formerly uſed, to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Francis his father, at the ſiege of Orleans. 

% Mourevel,” ſays Davila, © having ſhut himſelf 
sup in a little room on the ground, and covered the 
* window, which had iron bars, with an old tattered. 
e cloak, waited, with wondrous ſecrecy and patience, 
c for a convenient opportunity. On the third day, 
e he executed his commiſſion. One of the balls 
t took off the fore finger of Coligni's right hand; 
« the ſecond tore off the fleſh from his left elbow, 
4 and broke the bope.— The doors of the houſe 
« were. immediately burſt open, and all the apartments 
* ſearched_in vain. They found only a little boy; 
% Mourevel having already eſenped by the gate St, 
66 Antoine.“ 


14 brought 
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brought him. Feigning the moſt furious 
indignation, he thttw down his racket" on 
the ground, And inſtantly quitted the gate. 
_ loud imprecations, the dendimted 
engeanee oh the mifereant, who'had' at- 
Gbps tho adm irt A and named 
judges immediately for that putpoſe. Af. 
ter a haſty dinner, he went in perfon to 
viſit him, accompanied by the quer nam 
ther, the duke of Guiſe, his brother 
Henry, and the count de Retz. About 
his bed were ranged the king of N avarre; 


the prince of Conde, and all the Hugo- 
not chiefs or adherents,” Charles carried 


4 1 


his diffimylation on this vccalion, to the 
greateſt pitch of hypocriſy. After ge- 
neral diſcourſe, he entertained Coligni 
near an hour in private converſation; "He 
affected to approve, and promiſed to com- 
ply with his advice, of attacking the Spa- 
niards in the Lo- Countries. He exhauſted 
every art of winning blandiſhment, to ob- 
literate the unfavourable impreſſions made 
on him; and puſhed his ſubtlety ſo far at 
this interview, that Catherine herſelf took 
| £2 the 
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the lern, and demanded of her ſon, 
with anxious carneſtneſs, what. advice the 
rica had given Kitt; to which the King 
, rearing, as was his cuſtom, that 
he had ebüstelle him to keign alone, and 
to be n lohger governad by thoſe —_ 
hin. 

"Alt thi pid Sheer and n 
fitice cold not however quiet the alarm 
of the Hugotiot party. The king of 
Navarre and prince of Conde waited on 
Charfes, to fequeſt his perthiffior to quit 
Paris, m which they” dcetried thetnſefves 
no longer fafe; and could fearcely de re- 
fitained by any fupplicitions or entreaties; 
froth exetuting their intention. The Cal- 
viriſt nobles called for inſtant puniſhment 
on Mourevel; and Piles, one of them, 
entered the Palit of the Louvre, at the 
heat of four hundred getittenien, threats = 
ening to revenge k the een of Co 
lem. 2. 
This laſt ftep, too iti and Peck 
tate, accelerated the maffacre; the queen- 


mother having perſuaded her ſon, that he 
would 
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would be himſelf the. victim of his i irre. 
ſolution, and that his only ſecurity lay 
in preventing the Calviniſts, by deciſive 
and ſpeedy meaſures. — Many conſulta - 
tions were held among the Hugonot lead - 
ers, reſpecting the — requiſite ta 
be purſued in circumſtances ſo critical 
and hazardous. The; Vidame of Chartres 
ſtrongly urged retreat; and. aſſerted that 
it was. practicable hefore the people were 
armed: but Colignt's extreme reluctance ta 
rekindle the flame of civil war, made him 
determine rather to die, than leaye the capi- 
tal; and his ſon-in-law Teligni ſtrength- 
ened, with all his influence, this ſentiment. 

Compelled however by the numerous 
ſymptoms which he obſerved. of the ap- 
proaching danger, the Vidame renewed 
his ſolicitations ; and inſiſted on them 
with more warmth, as the admiral ſeemed 
able to ſupport the fatigue of a removal. 
A gentleman, who had been preſent at 
this council, carned immediate-intimation 
of their debates and intentions to the pa- 
lace of the Tuilleries, where Charles had 
E aſſembled 
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aſſembled n divan, in the cabinet of 
his mother. 1 4 

The l of Colignits pe, 
which mulſt involve them in new and 
deeper embarraſiment ; ſtrengthened by 
the harangue of the Marechal de Tavan- 
nes, his mortal and inveterate enemy, 
who loudly adviſed an utter and total ex- 
termination of the Hugonots, at length 
conquered the king's repugnance, and ob- 
tained his conſent. It is ſaid, he long 
heſitated on the dreadful meaſure, and 
recoll'd at its mercileſs conſequences: 
but being vanquiſhed, by the reiterated 
and preſſing remonſtrances of thoſe about 
him, he exclaimed, with his uſual im- 
precations, Eh bien ! puiſque il le faut, 
« je ne veux pas qu'il en reſte un ſeul 
„ qui me le puiſſe reprocher.” 

The completion of the deſign was ap- 
pointed for the ſame night; and the duke 
of Guiſe conſtituted chief, as being ani- 
mated with peculiar deteſtation to the admi- 
ral, whom he conſidered as his father's mur- 
derer. The ſignal was to be the ſtriking of 

the 
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the great bell of the palace, on which the 
maſſacre ſhould inſtantly. begin... I Gig 
As the awful moment approached, 

Charles' s terrors and wurtefolution encreaſ- 
ed. Some principles of remaining ho- 
nour, ſome ſentiments of humanity com- 
miſeration and virtue, which all Cathe< 
rine's pernicious maxims and exhortations 
had not been able totally to quench, yet 
maintained a conflict in his boſom. His 
mind, torn by the agitations of contend- 
ing paſſions, affected and diſordered his 
body. Cold ſweats bedewed his fore- 
head, and his whole frame unnerved, 
ſhook, as if under the attack of an ague. 
He pauſed, upon the threſhold of the en- 
torprize. The carnage of his innocent 
people roſe before his imagination in all 
its horror — Catherine exerted every en- 
deavour to ſupport his wavering reſolu- 
tion, and ſtifle. his nobler feelings. With 
infinite difficalty, dhe forced from him a 
preciſe -command for the commencement 
of the maſſacre ; and having obtained itz 

dreading a relapſe in her ſon, ſhe haſtened 
the 
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the ſignal more than an haur, and gave 
it by the bell of 8t. A 
errols .. . 

Wen Charles heard che dreadful 12. 
he was ſeized with new remorſe. It was 
the ſtreet, ; and overcome with affright, 
he - ſent inftantly to command the leaders 
not to put the deſign in execution till fur- 
ther orders. It was too late. The work 
of death was already en and 2 


es At midnight,” faysd'Aubigne, at the moment 
« when the maſſacre was to begin, Catherine, who 
« feared. ſome change in the king, came into his 
apartment. There were aſſembled the dukes of 
“ Guiſe and Nevers, Birague keeper of the feals, 
Tavannes, and the Marechal de Retz, whom Henry 
duke of Anjou had conducted thither. The king 
© was in great emotion mingled with uncertainty: 
and the queen-mother, among other arguments 
* which ſhe uſed to encourage him, ſaid, * Vaut il 

© pas mieux dechirer ces membres pourris que le 
* ſein de VEgliſe, 'Epauſe de notre ſeigneur 1 She 
** finiſhed by a paſſage taken from the ſermons of the 
6e biſhop of Bitonto, Che pieta lor ſer crudele ; che 
© crudelta lor ſer pietoſa.” Monſieur de Thou 
Mae in the ſame manner of this affair. 1 


meſſengers 


4 
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meſſengers brought back word, that the 
people, unchained 'and furious, could no 
longer be reſtrained or withheld. | 
Here I pauſe; nor ſhall attempt to 
unveil or deſcribe the horrors of that fatal 
night, engraved in characters of blood, 
and perpetuated by its atrocity, to times 
the moſt remote. The picture is beſt 
hidden in darkneſs, and is too horrible 
for human ſight. Vet ſome particulars 
of it will naturally be expected; ſome 
minute circumſtances of Coligni's end, 
ſo long the ſupport of the Hugonot reli- 
gion and party. 
He was already retired to reſt, when 
the noiſe of the aſſaſſins compelled him to 
riſe. He apprehended immediately their 
intentions, and prepared, as became hini- 
ſelf; for death, A German gentleman 
named Beſme, followed by. a number of 
others, burſt open the door, and entered 
his chamber. He advanced towards the 
admiral, holding a long rapier in his 
hand. Coligni looking at him with an 
undiſmayed countenance, and incapable 
| ; of 
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of reſiſtance from the late wounds he 
had received, only ſaid, Voung man, 
0 reſpect theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain them 
« with blood! Beſme heſitated a mo- 
ment, and then plunged the weapon into 


his boſom. The reſt i e cms * 

out his body into the court, w 
duke of Guiſe waited for it. He regarded 
it in ſilence, without offering it any in- 
jury; but Henry d' Angouleſme, who was 
with the duke, having wiped the face 
with a handkerchief, and recogniz d the 
admiral's features, which were deformed 
and covered with blood, gave the corpſe 
a kick; adding, with a barbarous Joy 
to thoſe about him. Courage] my 
« friends! we have begun well: let us 
2 5 bal) 
5 rege. 


DPavila has related WEE though with ne 
little variation, this affecting and tragical ſtory.— 
« At the hour appointed,” ſays he, the duke of 
„ Guiſe, his uncle the duke of Aumale, and Henry 
«< d'Angouleſme, the king's natural brother, attended 
by about three hundred followers, | repaĩred to 
* " the admiral's houſe. They were there joined by 

a com- 


RY — — 2. — 
* " 


t 


; ce of the court, which was only guarded b 
te of the king of Navarre's Late A 12 75 


ſtantly forced; putting both them, and all the 
| & domeſties to death without merey. The nobles 
< waited below, while La Beſme, 2 native. of Lor- 
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Teligni, a,youth, of the moſt beauti- 


ful peripn, and the moſt engaging man- 


d eempany:of Catholie ſoldiers, whom the dulte 
af Anjou had fationed..for 2 — 


Lane, and with, their matebes lighted, I 75 


1. mig, and , immediate dependant af the; duke, of 


"6 Guiſe, went up to Coligni” 8 apartment. He was 


& accompanied by Achille Petrubei, a 'Sidtifieſs gen- 
« tleman, colonel ' Sarlebous, aud the your ſol- 


Fanme . 1611. e* 31% * 3 * ns 


The admirel e a diſturbance, got x up] and 
” ee his knees againſt the bed, one of his 
« ſervants, named *ornaſon, burſt, terrified, into the 

e room.—He demanded ofhim, What was the noife?” 


% To which Cornaſon haſtily teplied: My lord, 


„God calls us to bimz and inſtentiy kan gt at 


* another door. — The aſſaſſins entered a moment 


« afterwards. Coligni addreſſing himſelf to La 
% Befme, who had drawn his ſword, ſaid, <4 Young 


man, you ought to reverence theſe; grey , hairs; 


— do what you think proper; my life, ean only 
be ſhortened a very little. He had ſcarce ſpoke 


'*© theſe words, when La Beſme plunged the ſword into 


< his breaſt, and the others diſpatched, bim ith 
«« their daggers.” N 


3 2 ' De ners, 
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* ners, who had married Coligni's daughter, >" 
* was maſſacred on thiat night, and at the 

(ke ſame time. But the fate of the count de 

ler la Rochefoucault was attended with dir⸗ 

* cumſtances which: excite peculiar pity.— 

fi He had ſpent the-whole evening: with. the 
he king at; play; and Charles, touched with 

jes pity for @ nobleman ſo amiable, whim 

* he even loved, would willingly have reſ- 

10 cued bim from the general deſtruction.— 

1. is ordered him to remain, all night in 

1 bis privy, chamber; but the count, ho 

1 apprehended. that he only meant to divert 

18 himſelf, at his .expence, by ſome boyiſh 


ys paſtinies, , refuſed, and retired to: hi 

— . 12 Te ' fad Charles, þ 1 55 

1 02 it ig 

d, « the will of God that he ſhould. Vel 

at When, th e 7 ſent to deſtroy him 
knocked at th e dopr, he, 0 1 


nt | | 
12 ſelf, ap patenting it th have deen the 
8 king. © 7 8 diſpatched With 
© Ui Eren 

| the Me 0 of he, als, * Vurſt 


* 1 
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hand z and killed Teveral-of his miwrderers 
before he fell himſelf; —Sohbife,” covered 
with wounds, after tongtatid galant de- 
fence; was ſihally put to death unter the 
queen · mother s window The laditg nof 
the court; from 4 ſavage and horgible 
curioſity, went :t6.9view-this Naked: bady; 
disfigured and blodd ie Marechal de 
Tavannes, dne f the! moſt Vice in the 
execution of the MHC, raf thebighthe 
ſtreets, erhing; Let blood 1" ler Plocd! 
. B is equiafly* Whekfotnd" 141 the 
4 "morith '6f Auzult, "A iti the the ef 
* We 34 hn e Enie Him ; for 4 
599 . dag e Hee red 
to 0 bi of Pte, ah Fo Via 5 el ng 
ſohatly aldi of oft fligut, 5 ke ; 
barou$ e w_ x of i hin 185 9 55 
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ture, and which 1 n bett Ahamed to 
recit#: 1 lialian fen ct off his head. 
_— berſentai to 3 


a tut e after 


which 5thwas 16 ti a-tuhghilt- Hut 


aftemonni they >tqok it bp-again,; dragged 
it three Hays in he irt, then bf , tht 
umb vf'the' She, ud kafMy) Car Tull lit 
to Montfaoyory. b Hung apron a 
Saber be the feet ritt: ATH chaihi and 
afite Ihted hunger i ili which-it s 
half roaſted: ener earl fita#ion, 
the ling: web$ImthoEymal of ſhis Cutie 
to ſunysyn ua and its. the ebrpſr ſmelt very 
diſagreeghly,., ſorge, of :thom- txming ay 
their hepdsy1;*f The dy of I dead dne+ 
my, fad. Charles, . fmells | always 
f ell The genaus of, Selige, after 
bo many, ipdignities, were at lg wb, 
down, eee 2 very. dack night, 
by, Order, af the Men. 
renel,; and, interred wh wet ne 
Vary, at «Chin T 
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Many accidents and tauſes bonduded, 
Are eg the rigorous orders for an 
univerſal ſlaughiter, to reſcue numbers of 
the Hugomots. The king himſelf excepted 
two: from the cominon deſtruction. The 
firſt; was his ſurgeon, the celebrated Am- 
broſe Part, ' whoſe: ſuperior and uncom- 
mon ſkill: proved the” preſervation of fiis 
life. Charles cammantled him to remain 
in his on watdtobe, during that dread- 
ful night. The other perſon was! his 
nurſe, to whom he was warmly attachtd, 
and never refuſtd any requeſt; The dul 
of Guiſe himſelf preferved more than 
hundred, whom he cotivealed-duting the 
violence uf the ſtorm, in His deen paluce. 

The Montmoreneis, A wüch family 
had been inrolled in ths fateP Aft, and 
devoted by Catherine to death, were ſe- 
cured by the depurturt of the Marechal, 
their eldeft- brother, who, it was feared, 
might "ſeverdly revenge the mmöghter of 
his relations. The tears and entreaties of 
Mademorfelle de Chateauneuf, prevailed on 
tes: over the duke of Anjou to ſpare the 
EDI M.,arechal 
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Marechal de Coſſe, Ahe was allied to.her- 
by blood. giron, grand maſter of the ate 
tillery, and afterwards fo, En in dhe, 
wars of Henry the fourth, having pointed 
ſeyeral culyerines over the gate of the ar- 
ſenal, ſtopped in ſome meaſure the fury 
of the. catholics, and. afforded. 000 NONE - 
to many of his friends. nt Haairies net 
The count de Mentgonntch. with: near- 
an hundred gentlemen, who were lodged in 
the ·Fauxbourg St. Germain,” eſcaped on 
horſeback” half naked; into Normandy, | 
and eluded their mercileſs enemies. | 
Henry king of Navarre, and the prince 
of Cond, were exempted from the gene- 
ral carnage, though not without violent 
debates in the council . Charles ordered 
them both into his preſence, and com- 
manded them, with. horrible menaces and „ 
I impreca- 
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+ Dial: this e ee 
oully endeavoured to have theſe two princes included 
in the maſſacre z, but that Charles and the queen- 
mother, thinking it an action ſo abominable and de- 
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was at the Queen her mother's Cpucher, who wav 
her to retire. As I made my courteſy,” lors ſhe, 
my bſter of Dorrain” (Claude, primer of France, 
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' bed and elaſped het tou the body biſeeching her: 
to ſave his life. She obtained it with e 

ordered his wounds to he carefully dreſt. 
Tus young quben, frignutensd inte gene e 
lorrid fight, put on a night-ge wu, und fam to her 
alder the duchefs of Lorrain's chamber As the en- 
tered it, 2 gentleman, named Bourſe, was ſtabbed 
with a halberd, at two ſteps from her. Overcome 
with-this"ſeconl barbarity, the /fainred int ige arms 
of Nangay, captain of the guards. She Yeclares iti 
geit K 4 | - hee 
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in the two firſt, Every'.enormity, every 


profangtion, every atrocious crime, which 


zeal, revenge, and cruel policy are capable 
of influencing -mankind to: commit, ſtain 
the dreadful regiſters of this unhappy pe- 
riod. More than five thouſand perſons 
of all .ranks petiſhed by various ſpecies 
of deaths, The Seine was loaded with 
carcaſes floating. on it; and Charles fed 
his eyes from the windows of the Louvre, 
with this unnatural and abominable ſpec · 


tacle of horror. A butcher, who entered 


the palace during the heat of the maſ- 
ſacre, boaſted to his ſovereign, baring his 
bloody arm, that he had en bim- 
ſelf a hundred and fifty. 

Catherine of Medecis, the preſiding te. 
mon who ſcattered nen in 10 many 


ber Memoirs, that ſhe was ſprinkled all over with 
blood from theſe miſerable victims. Nangay informed 
her of the king of Navarre's ſafety, who was at that 
time in Charles's cloſet, She went thither ; and 
throwing herſelf at her brother's. and the queen- mo- 


ther's feet, implored, and at length procured the par- 


don of Mioſſans and Armagnac, two Hugonots i in her 
huſband's feryice, 7 | | 2, 


ſhapes, 


5 1 5 ma aa aA wa, 
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view of fuch complicated and extenſive 

miſery. She is ſaid to have gazed witk 
a ſavage fatisfaction on Coligni's head, 
which: was brought her. Some days after 
the ſlaughter had ceaſed; ſnie carried her 
ſon to the Hotel de Ville,” where Bri- 
quemaut, an old Hugonot gentleman of 
ſeventy=two years, and Cavagnes, maſter 
of requeſts, were executed in the Place 
du Gteve. They had eſcaped during 
the carnage of their adherents, but being 
afterwards diſcovered, were condemned to 
dye. By a refinement in barbarity which 
impreſſes with horror, the king was de- 
firous of enjoying their laſt agonies. As 
it was night before they were conducted 
to the gibbet, he commanded torches to 
be held up to the faces of the criminals, 
and ſtudiouſly remarked the effects which 
the approach of death n — 
their feature. 

The admifal's effigy was 'Ukewiſe drawn 
upon a ſledge to the ſame place, and hung 
err a — nor had they * to 
put 
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put a toothpick into the mouth of the 


figure, as Colignt when alive uſually ap- 
peared with one.——The dreadful exams: 
ple of Paris: was followed but too faith - 


fully: through all the provinces; into which 
fimilar orders had been diſpatched: Some 
feu great and exalted ſpirits; whoſe names 
the lateſt poſterity ſhall 'Bleſs,: refuſed to 
comply with ſo infamous a-mandate, tho“ 
figned by the king's hand, and preſerved: 
the Hugonots fvom . in their fe- 
ere. Dane in to ru of 


; 094919  bwioverd ih as} 

* In the cities of Lyons, Odea, Does Beur- 
ny Angers, and Thoulouſe, the roxal“ orders for 
maſſacring. the Proteſtants were moſt implicitly obey⸗ 
ed. In Provence, the cbunt de Feudt abſolutely re- 
fuſed to pay any ſubjection to ſo eteſtable a com- 
mand t for which,” ſays Dayilay. 4 he was: ſe- 
<< cretly diſpatohed ſoon after 3 Avignon and, 9s 
45 commonhy believed, by a commuſſion from the king. x. 
—The glorious anſwer of the viſcount d'Ortez to 
Charles the ninth; is never to be forgotten. —It was' 
to this effect. Sire, I have read the letter, enjoin - 
ing a wallacre'sf the Hugomots, to the inhabitants 
« of Bayonne. Your mgzeſty , has many Tx 
devoted ſubjects on this 92 bu Hot one execu- 
cc tioner.” 2 Ne- 8 IT! 2 


Charles 8 


r * rr 7 2. 
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Chartess -perlexcd "int*contrad adifto: 
conduct after the malfäcte, plainly be- 
J bis; own conſcivulnels of its infa- 


ſuch. "The court, Gatiated 8 
the ſacrifice of To many Hugonots, did 
not believe it poſſible that they could riſe 
again in arms, without leaders or any 
means of ſupport, —But this confidence 


deluded and deceived them. Though co- 
vered with diſmay, and oppreſſed by ſu- 
perior numbers, their religious zeal, which 
this eruel perſecution had heightened and 
confirmed, rendered them invincible. They 
ſtood on their defence in ſeveral provin- 
ces, erected anew the. ſtandard of revolt, 
and refiſted with ſucceſs e of their 
victorious enemies. 

La Rochelle, the grand u of Cal- 
viniſm, ut its gates upon the royal 
forces, and prepared to ſuſtain itſelf, in 
caſe of a ſiege. The duke of Anjou was 

ſent 
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ſent at the head of a prodigious army to 
inveſt it, and carried with him almoſt all 
the nobility. The duke of Alengon, his 
youngeſt brother, together with the king 
of Navarre, and prince of Conde, were 
likewiſe in the camp. Catherine had even 
projected the diſſolution of her daughter 
Margaret's marriage; z, but the princeſs 
herſelf oppoſed this intention, and refuſed 
to conſent to it“ *. K | 


Margaret, in her Memoirs, has given the moſt. 
minute relation of her mother's meaſures for procuring 
z divorce. She demanded of her daughter; whether 
Henry had conſummated the nuptials on the bridal 
night; and aſked her, “Si ſon mari etoit homme ? 
< parceque ſi cela n'toit pas, ce ſeroit un moyen de 
« 1a demarier.“ The anſwer which Margaret pre- 
tends ſhe made to this queſtion, i is ſuch as muſt excite 
laughter. She affured Catherine, with all the nai- 
vets of an innocence the moſt uninformed and ſpotleſs, 
that ** ſhe beſought her majeſty to believe that ſhe did 
not underſtand what was aſked her; but that ſhe 
< would remain with the huſband they bad given ber.“ 

— * Me doutant bien,” adds ſhe, © que la ſeparation | 

„ n'avoit pour but, que la perte de mon mari.” It is 


| a. | 
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There are few examples in modern 
hiſtory of a ſiege carried on with greater 
vigour, or ſuſtained with more deter- 
mined obſtinacy, than that of La Rochelle. 
In vain did the duke of Anjou blockade 
it on every ſide. "His reiterated". and 
bloody attacks, in which vaſt numbers of 
bis ſoldiery fell, neither terrified the inha⸗ 


bitants, or diſpoſed them to capitulate. 


The intrigues, diſſentions, and oppoſite 
factions, with "WERE = E cans was 


hard, N even ungenerous, to aſſign any other motive 
for this conduct in the queen of Navarre, than that 
of humanity, as ſhe never loved Henry Ae che 
whole courſe of her life. 5 

That the marriage was F is a > enter 
beyond all doubt, fince Henry himſelf avowed it, tho' 
the gonfeſſion was :injurious: to his intereſts; Many 
years after, when his divorce was ſolſeiſed in the court 
of Rome, he was informed, that he had only to imi- 
rate the example ſet him by Louis the twelfth, of deny- 
ing the conſummation of his nuptlals. No,” ſaid 
Henry, “ it is an aſſertion I cannot make; nor is 
« it credible, | that a man of my conſtitution, and a 


4 woman of the princeſs's complexion; Un pot 


5 bly fail to have compleated the nuptial rites.“ 
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filled, e the obſtacles to his fuc- 
ceſs... 2955 8 6 in 

F rancis gals; of Alenton, youngeſt of 
Henry! the ſecond's, children, began to diſ- 
play. his character, and formed a neqy 
party in the diſtradted ſtate. In, his per- 
ſon, he was little, rungraceful, and, de- 
formed. Turbulent and reſtleſs, he ber 
held with envious diſcontent his brother 
Henry's ſuperior glory, and early tro- 
phies. Anxious to eclipſe him by uhat- 


ever means, and unendowed by nature 


with ſhining or eſtimable qualities, he 


united himſeif with the Hugonots and 
king of Navitre, to revenge the Admirals 


death. Irreſolute, capricious, and i inca- 
pable of firmneſs « on great occaſions, he 
ever deſerted his friends in diſtreſs. Void 
of faith and honour, no refiarict could be 
repoſed on his plomiſes 8 FN : engagements. 
His rank as prince of the blood, and has 


perſonal courage, hich was andifputed, 
counterbalanced all theſe defects and vices ; 


nor” Was he altogether deſtitüte of Sepe⸗ 


4 rous 
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rous and better feelings, :whith ſoayetince 
broke out at intervals . 136 5 3 
His practices and cormexton An the 
"ou of Navarre wefe ſbön divulged, an 
excited a great alarm at eburt. Ctfardes 
ſent him a Ri! prehibition to quit — 
camp on any. pretente 30 and ordered 
duke of Atijou't6 After by every Thbaris 
the reduction of La Rochelle, becauſe he 
his own perfor; * nt A protection of 
1:63 9283 battothar Ai, f 
| + The dds ot ee, nec Mig asg 


Gee with Colis di previous to the maſſacre, * 
he was totally- innocent. and, e e Weps 


his death, ahd " appeared deeply a affected by it. The 
cr mstRütf, Wrath of ctaing Wes Reritinien 

trom his mithdg; kiated® apart; of) the 2dinixdl's jeh 
nal, which trad, ben brought hers the rend tau 
in which be. had ſtrong] adviſed Charles, nat t9 
ge kis brothers too muc ea aithority, or aſſign them 
1 large eſtablibment. get,“ att ſhe, © „ whit 
© coutifet your; gond friend gives the king!“ 1 
{© know not,“ kepließ che duke, whether be eyed 
% me much; but I am e convinced that none except 4 
© man moſt Faithful ts his ma jeſty, and moſt zealous * 
14 for the e be Ke 2 of fuch mn 


66 vice, * Ae! a — — : 2 


Already 
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7 Already the miſerable, king began to 
awake, though ſlowly, from the delirium 
into which his mother's fatal maxims had 
plunged him. The horror of St. Bartho- 
lomew's night remained indelibly impreſſed 
on his imagination. Remorſe, and the 
keen ſenſations; of a heart originally un- 
debaſed, imperceptibly conſumed him. The 
gaiety and complacency that uſed to. cha- 
racteriſe him, appeared no longer in his 
countenance. A fixed and melancholy 
gloom, which indicated the corroding 
pangs within, ſat upon his features. He 
beheld the ignominy and deteſtation with 
which his unparalleled. barbarity and per- 
fidy had marked him to the lateſt poſte- 
rity ; nor could he diſſemble his reſent- 
ment of Catherine's abominable counſels, 
which had induced him to violate, the ſa- 
. cred laws of honour. and humanity. The 
queen-mother having one day reproved 
him for his furious paſſion with ſome of 
his grooms, and told him, that he would 
do better to exert that. anger . againſt 
the rebels who cauſed the deaths of. fo 


M .a fa} 
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many faithful and loyal ſubjects before 
La Rochelle; he replied, - « Madame, qui 
« en eſt cauſe que vous? Par la mort 
vous ètes cauſe de tout! 

While theſe ſeeds of animoſity 3 
to generate between Charles and his mo- 
ther, and while Henry exhauſted his army 
in ineffectual attempts upon La Rochelle, 
the news arrived of this latter prince's 
election to the crown of Poland. It was 
undeſired and unintended on the part of 
Catherine and her favourite ſon. The 
duke of Anjou, who ever conſidered him- 
ſelf as immediate heir to the crown, while 
his brother had no male iſſue by the queen, 
and who had from infancy been accuſtom- 
ed to the voluptuous diſſipations of the 
politeſt court in Europe, regarded with a 
ſort of horror the idea of going to reign 
over a barbarous people, ſo far removed 
from his native country. He had endea- 
voured by every ſecret means, to traverſe 
and counteract the ſucceſs of the negotia- 
tion, which was to ſet him on the Poliſh 
throne : but the biſhop of Valence, more 

Vol. II. L regardful 
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regardful of his ſovereign's orders, and 


his own honour, than of Catherine's or 
Henry's wiſhes, acted with ſo much vigour 
and addreſs in the Divan, that he was 
choſen king.—This intelligence formed an 
honourable pretext for withdrawing his 
troops, wearied and broken with ſo un- 
ſucceſsful a ſiege. Deputies were appoint- 
ed on either ſide; and a general pacifica- 
tion was at length concluded, not only for 
the city of La Rochelle, but throughout 
the whole kingdom, on terms leſs favour. 
able to the Hugonots, than any of the 
three preceding treaties, 

The duke of Anjou having terminated 
this negotiation, embarked on the royal 
gallies ; and landing at Nantes, proceeded 
along the Loire to Paris. He was every 
where received with royal honours, The 
Poliſh ambaſſadors, twelve in number, 
made their ſolemn entry into the capital 
ſoon after, The decree which elected 
Henry to the throne, was taken out of a 
filver box, ſealed with a hundred and 
ten ſeals of Prelates, Palatines, and Caſtel- 
| lans, 


IS, 
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lans. Charles, ſeated on a ſcaffold, clad 
in the regal robes, and accompanied by 
all the grandees of the court, was preſent 
at this ceremony, One of the ambaſſa- 
dours opened and read the decree ; on 
which the king roſe, and embraced his 
brother the new ſovereign. Henry then 
kiſſed the duke of Alengon, and king of 
Navarre; after which all the noblemen of 
the court made him the uſual congra- 
tulations and reſpects. Catherine diſ- 
played all her magnificence and delicacy 
of taſte on this occaſion, in the ſplendid 
diverſions and entertainments with which 
ſhe honoured her ſon's acceſſion to the 


Poliſh diadem *. 
Charles, 


* Brantame has given us a minute deſcription of 
Catherine's banquets and exhibitions of amuſement, on 


the arrival of the ambaſſadours.—Sixteen ladies of the 


court repreſenting the ſixteen Provinces of France, 
habited with the moſt perfect propriety in dreſſes em- 
blematical of their characters, formed a ballet and 
dance, Tt was performed in the palace of the Tuille- 
ries. As far as we are able to judge, ſearce any of 
Louis the fourteenth's ſuperb carouſals were ſuperior 
in elegance of imagination, in brilliance, or grandeur 

L 2 of 
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Charles, who had embraced the firm 
reſolution of reigning himſelf, and adopt- 
ing more ſalutary and beneficent meaſures, 
received with extreme ſatisfaction the 
news of his brother's election to a foreign 
throne. He had long perceived the error 
which his mother's counſels had induced 
him to commit, of entruſting to Henry 
ſo extenſive an authority. He beheld 
himſelf releaſed from a rival, who be- 
came each year more obnoxious. From 
im patience to ſee him gone, he haſtened 
his departure with a viſible anxiety and 
uneaſineſs : : but the king of Poland pro- 
tracted and delayed it, under a thouſand 
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of effect, to thoſe of Catherine of Medicis, ſo much 
earlier. 

Margaret queen of Navarre was the animating 
ſoul of theſe gallant diverſions. Her beauty, gaiety, 
wit, grace, and voluptuous air which breathed and 
inſpired deſire, rendered her the moſt faſcinating 
princeſs in the world. Laſco, one of the Poliſh em- 
baſſy, being preſented to her, was ſo overcome with 
che blaze of her attractions, that he broke out into the 
moſt paſſionate exclamations of rapture, aſtoniſhment 
and homage at the ſight of ſo divine a woman. 
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pretexts.— It was not only Catherine's 
tender and maternal fondneſs for him; 
it was not only the charms of a luxuri- 
ous court, of a power ſcarce leſs than 
royal, or the expectation of the crown of 
France, which detained him :—A paſſion 
more tyrannic, more violent and inſuper- 
able, rendered him deaf to the voice of 
glory, or the ſuggeſtions of reaſon. He 
was enamoured of the princeſs of Conde ; 
and his heart naturally ſoft, enervate, and 
debaſed by effeminate pleaſures, tried in 
vain to exert itſelf againſt the delicious in- 
toxication. 

Mary of Cleves, married to Henry 
prince of Conde, was only ſeventeen years 
of age; She poſſeſſed attractions and per- 
ſonal beauties the moſt winning and reſiſt- 
leſs. Her mind, improved and elegant, 


correſponded to her external charms ; and 


her heart, formed to taſte the delights. 
apd exceſſes of a mutual paſſion, had not 


been able to reſiſt fo accompliſhed a lover, 


as the hero of Jarnac and Moncontour, 


covered with laurels, A ſenſe of honour, 
n 3 a re- 
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a regard to the nuptial tyes ſo lately cele- 
brated, had long ſupported her ſliding 
virtue. Henry, maſter of all the wiles, 
which ſuch a deſign inſpires and dictates, 

employed the moſt ſeductive methods to 
obtain the gratification of his wiſhes, 
His ſiſter, the queen of Navarre, became 
ſubſervient to the poſſeſſion of his beloved 
miſtreſs, Even the duke of Guiſe, for- 
getting his natural haughtineſs, and united 
to the king of Poland by the cloſeſt friend- 
ſhip, did not heftate to aid him with all 
his eloquence. His uncle the cardinal of 
Lorrain, was the firſt to perſuade and 
induce him to undertake this office, and 
procure his own fiſter-in-law for Henry, 
Overcome by ſo importunate a fuit, the 
princeſs yielded at length. The firſt de- 
cifive interview between herſelf and the 
king took place at the Louvre; and ſhe 
was delivered up to him as a victim by 
Margaret and the duke of Guiſe *. 
| | Amid 

* Deſportes, who has immortalized the amours of 


the duke of Anjou with Mary of Cleves, relates this 
5 | intereſting 
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Amid the firſt tranſporting enjoyments 
which ſucceeded ; amid the delirious ex- 
ceſſes to which the two lovers abandoned 
themſelves, neither ambition nor any in- 
ferior duties were heard. A diſtant 
ſceptre, which could only. be purchaſed by 
a removal from the object of his tender= 
neſs, did not in any degree rouſe the 
intoxicated king, or appear to him worthy 
the ſacrifice he muſt make to it.—-A ne- 
ceſſity more cruel, an authority more re- 
ſiſtleſs, compelled him to quicken his 
departure. Charles, rendered more im- 
patient, began to menace, if he longer 
procraſtinated it; and informed the queen- 


mother with his uſual vehemence, that he 


would not permit the king of Poland's 
ſtay, and that one or other muſt 3 
quit the kingdom. 


intereſting ſtory, and deſcribes the deciſive interview y 
of the lovers, in a poem called Cleophon. Henry 


ls there named Eurilas; the princeſs of Condé, 


Olympia; Margaret of Valois, Fleur de Lys; Buſſi 
d'Amboiſe, Nireus. The duke of Guiſe, and his 
miſtreſs Madame de Sauve, are characteriſed under 
the names of Floridant and Camilla. 


L 4 | Henry 
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Henry began his preparations, and or- 
dered all his equipage to be loaded, and 
attendants to be ready. Still he did not 
go. The duke of Guiſe, his intimate 
confident, flattered him with hopes of 
Charles's death; and even offered, if he 
was determined to remain, to protect him 
againſt his reſentment witli fifty thouſand 
men. Three days elapſed in this uncer- 
tainty—Irritated at length. to fury, and 
perſuaded that Catherine chiefly prevented 
the king of Poland's journey, perhaps 
from ſome treaſonable and dangerous in- 
tentions in his favour, Charles no longer 
obſerved any meaſures with his mother. 
He ordered the door of his cabinet to 
be ſnut upon her, and began to meditate 
more deciſive and deſperate deſigns againft 
herſelf and ſon. {Fig | 

Theſe open marks of difpleaſare ter- 
rified Catherine. She implored the king 
of Poland to delay no longer, if he re- 
garded his own ſafety. Henry confented, 
though with extreme reluctance. The 
whole court accompanied him ; and 

Charles, 


Charles, more from motives of. circum- 
ſpection and prudence, than affection, was 
among the number. He could not however 
conduct him to the frontier, as. he deſired. 
A ſlow fever, attended with violent gid- 
dineſs in the head, and excruciating pains 
about his heart and ſtomach, compelled 
him to ſtop at Vitry in Champagne. The 
queen-mother, the duke of Alengon, with 
the king and queen of Navarre, and a 
great train of nobles, continued their 
rout with Henry to Blamont in Lorraine, 
Here took place the ſeparation between 
him and Catherine, She held him long 
in her arms, unable to bid him the laſt 
adieu. Her ſobs and tears interrupted her 
voice. She loved this favourite fon with 
a warmth of affection unequalled. A- 
mong the expreſſions of ſupport and com- 
fort which ſhe uſed, to diminiſh the acute- 
neſs of his grief on this exile from his 
country; „ Allez, mon fils; ſaid ſhe, 
* vous n'y demeurerez pas long tems!“ 
The ambiguity of this prediction, Charles's 
illneſs accompanied with extraordinary 


ſymptoms, 
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ſymptoms, the known quarrel which had 
preceded it, the queen=mother's parti ality 
to the king of Poland; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances gave riſe to reports and ſuſ-. 
picions of | poiſon, though 3 ne 
founded and unjuſt; 

The king's maladies were more reaſon 
ably attributed to natural cauſes. All the 
French hiſtorians agree in declaring, that 
ever fince the maſſacre of Paris, he had 
min marks of diſorder, agitation, and 
diſtreſs.— I ſaw his majeſty,” ſays Bran- 
tome, on my return from the ſiege of 
« La Rochelle, and was ſtruck with the 
“ prodigious change I obſerved in him.“ 
Beſides this concealed principle of diſeaſe, 
he had injured and impaired his conſtitu- 
tion by too violent and laborious exerciſes. 
It was faid, that his lungs were affected 
by conſtantly blowing the horn at the 
chace. He ufed to continue at tennis five 
or ſix hours without intermiſſion, which 
extremely agitated and heated his blood. 
He became incapable of ſleeping except 
at intervals; and his ſlumbers were reſt- 


leſs and diſordered. Theſe conjoined ſeeds 


of 
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of diſtemper conducted him apparently, 
though ſlowly, to the tomb, and might 
fully account for, and juſtify Catherine's 
prophetic anticipation of his end. 

Henry, meanwhile, accompanied with 
ſeveral of the firſt nobility, and a ſuite of 
five hundred gentlemen, croſſed the whole 
Germanic empire; and arrived at Miez- 
rich, the firſt city of his Poliſh dominions, 
in the depth of winter. All the princes, 
through whoſe territories he paſſed, en- 
deavoured to outvie each other in the ho- 
nours they paid to ſo illuſtrious a ſtranger, 
He was received at Cracow with every de- 
monſtration of joy, and public feſtavity. 
His beautiful and majeſtic perſon, his 
condeſcending and courteous manners, his 
unbounded and profuſe liberality to all 
ranks of people, rendered him in the be- 
ginning almoſt idolized by his new ſubjects: 
but theſe external and dazzling endow- 
ments, calculated to charm at firſt view, 
ſoon diſappeared. He grew ſplenetic, me- 
| lancholy, and reſerved. 

; Duſguſted with the barbarous cuſtoms 


— 
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and character of the Poles, he was no 
longer eaſy of acceſs, or ſo affable to- 
wards them, as on his arrival. He re- 
mained whole days ſhut up in his cloſet; 
abandoned to chagrin, and depreſſed with 
diſquietude, at not receiving the letters he 
expected from France. He ſpent part of 
his time in peruſing the billets of the prin- 
eels of Conde, which he kiſſed and bathed 
with tears, She was ever preſent to his 
troubled imagination, and maintained her 
empire over his affections. He wrote let- 
ters to her of fond attachment entirely 
in his o blood, and filled with proteſ- 
tations of inviolable fidelity. Deſportes 
the poet, who attended him to Cracow, 
nouriſhed his paſſion by continual ſonnets 
and elegies on his beloved miſtreſs, His 
ennui and dejection of ſpirits were ſtill 
more encreaſed by the diſtaſteful propoſi- 
tion which the ſenate made him of mar- 
tying Anne Jagellon, ſiſter to the deceaſed 
monarch Sigiſmund Auguſtus, a prin- 
ceſs of an unamiable perſon; and already 
advanced in years. 


It 
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It was natural to ſuppoſe, that the.de- 
parture of the king of Poland would tend 
to diffuſe a tranquillity over the court and 
kingdom; but Charles's reign ſeem'd deſ. 
tined to every ſpecies of civil commotion. 
The duke of Alengon, unquiet, and ever 
forming ſchemes of ambition or aggran- 
d1zement, which he afterwards abandoned 
from fickleneſs and irreſolution, rekindled 
the flame of expiring ſedition. The ge- 
nius of Calviniſm, ſpringing like a phœ- 
nix from its own aſhes, re-appeared' in 
every quarter of France ; and undiſmayed 
by the late dreadfu] extermination of its 
votaries, animated them to new efforts 
againſt the government. 

The king's vigour began to decay juſt 
as he entered the prime of life, and ap- 
peared to promiſe happier times. His 
capacity, naturally clear and diſcerning, 
made him at length fee the train af er- 
rors and crimes, into which his youth 
had been led. All his actions indicated 
the reſolution he had taken, to govern by 
other and oppoſite principles from the 

| | paſt, 
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paſt. He applied himſelf in perſon to 
the affairs of ſtate, He expreſſed the 
moſt anxious deſire to relieve his people 
from the many calamities they had experi- 
enced fince his acceſſion to the crown. In 
oppoſition to the advice of ſeveral of his 
miniſters, he diſcharged them from a 
third part of the taxes, and would only 
keep three companies of the regiment of 
guards about him; the reſt were dif- 
banded. 

Though he deteſted Calviniſm and the 
Hugonots, he had yet determined to dif- 
grace and baniſh from his preſence and 
councils, the adviſers of maſſacre and 
bloodſhed. He intended to reſtore to his 
parliaments the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
as their rightful province; to repreſs 
and abaſe the two houſes of Guiſe and 
Montmorenci; and renouncing his tao 
eager proſecution of the chace and other 
diſſipations, to bend his whole attention 
to the more important and glorious la- 
bours of a great monarch.— In vain did 
he form theſe ſalutary and * plans. 

| The 
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The inexorable hand of death was upon 
him, —As if marked out by the wrath of 
heaven, and deſtined to pay the forfeit 
of St. Bartholomew's bloody night, he 
perceptibly and rapidly approached the 
end of his days, and deſcended to the 
tomb ere he had yet expiated his paſk 

offences. | 
Meanwhile the Hugonots, emboldened 
by the duke of Anjou's removal, and the 
king's languid ſtate of health, which in- 
capacitated him for his uſual exertion of 
vigour, roſe again in arms, La Noue 
and Montgomeri in whom ſurvived the 
genius of Conde and Coligni, re- aſſem- 
bled their ſcattered partizans. The duke 
of Alengon, to whom Charles had refuſed 
the poſt of Iieutenant-general, was privy 
to their enterprize. Henry king of Na- 
varre, and the prince of Conde, had pro- 
miſed to declare openly in their favour ; 
and many noblemen of the court were 
ſecretly diſpoſed to join the inſurgents. — 
The duke of Alengon even engaged to 
quit the court, and put himſelf at their 
| by”: head ; 
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head : but de Chaumont, who, with a body 


of cavalry, had approached the palace of St. 
Germain to facilitate his eſcape, as precon- 
certed, having miſtaken the day, and an- 


ticipated it more than a week, the prince, 


timid and undetermined, ' had not the 
courage to execute his convention. © 
La Mole, his principal favourite, con- 
ſcious that the deſign could not long re- 
main concealed, went inſtantly and reveal- 
ed the whole to the queen-mother, The 
court was filled with confuſion and alarm. 
Catherine, affecting unreal terror, with 
intent to render the con ſpirators more 
odious, fled at midnight in the utmoſt 
diſorder, and was followed by moſt of the 
ladies and courtiers. Charles himſelf did 
not remove before the enſuing day, when 
he went to lodge at the Bois de Vin- 
« cennes.i* His brother Franciy and the 
king of Navarre were likewiſe conducted 


thither, not as prifoners, but under a 


ſort of guard who carefully watched 
them. They were both examined in pre- 
ſence of the king and queen- mother. 

N The 
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The firſt behaved with the meaneſt puſil- 
ſanimity, trembling, and as a criminal: but 


Henry, intrepid and unſhaken, anfwered - 


the. interrogatories put to him, rather as 
fuſed to make any confeſſion injurious to 
his friends or followers. 

Charles's maladies, which had ji in ſome 
degree lain dormant during the winter, 
revived with double violence on the ap- 
proach of ſpring. His brother's and the 
king of Navarre's unquiet practices, ſup- 
peradded to the renewal of the civil war 
with the Hugonots, touched him deeply. 
and irritated the other diſeaſes which 
preyed on his enfeebled conſtitution.— 


At leaſt,” ſaid he, they might have 


« waited for my death. It is too much 

« to diſtreſs me now, debilitated by 

« illneſs *I“ | 
Catherine, 


* It was not poſſible, ſays Brantome, to aſcertain what 
was the king's diforder ; fo various and uncommon were 
the ſymptoms. 'Theſe are his own words which follow. 
Car il lui ſurvint une kievre catartique, qui tantyt 
Vox. II. M . © Etoit 


, 
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Catherine, ever attentive to her own 
intereſts, and foreſeeing that the king's 
end could not be very diſtant, with her 
uſual ſagacity and precaution, began to 
concert meaſures for ſecuring to herſelf 
the future regency. Her ſon's declining 
health, and incapacity of perſonal appli- 


cation to affairs, having in a degree re- 


ſtored to her that authority, of which he 
had previouſly determined, and even be: 
gan to deprive her; ſhe exerted it to 
render herſelf miſtreſs of thoſe perſons, 
who might otherwiſe trouble and oppoſe 
her ſeizure of the ſupreme rer. in caſe 


of Charles's death. * 
La Mole, and the Count de Coconas, 
an Italian nobleman, both favourites of 


ce Etoit quarte, tantòt continue: et penſoit monſieut 
% Maſille, ſon premier mẽdecin, qu'il ſe portetoit de 
hien en mieux, ainſi que la fievre diminueroit.”— 
He adds, that the duke of Alengon and king of Na- 
| yarre's colluſion with the rebels aggravated all the 
ſymptoms of his complaint; ; and that from that fime 
his majeſty grew much worſe.—* Dont on en ſou- 
„ pconna,” adds he, 3 poiſon, enchant- 
* ment, et enſorcellement.“ | 
the 
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the duke of Alengon, were arreſted. 


The former denied every thing imputed 


to his charge, and perſiſted invariably: 
firm: but the Count, flattered with the 
fallacious hope of life and a large re- 
compence, being examined in the royal 
preſence, confeſſed all. he knew, and even 
accuſed the Marechals de Montmorenci and 
Coſſẽ, as accomplices in the conſpiracy. 

This depoſition, though probably ex- 
torted only by the expectation of eſcap- 
ing an ignominious puniſhment, furniſhed 
Catherine with the pretext ſhe wanted. 

A . circumſtance which very ſtrongly 
marks the ſuperſtition of the age, (prone 
to the uſe of charms, and addicted to ſor- 
cery,) - ſerved to haſten the execution of 
La Mole and Coconas. A little image, 
compoſed of wax, was found in the houſe 
of the former ; the heart of which was 
pierced throu gh with a needle in many 
places. It was pretended that this waxen 
figure repreſented the king, whom La Mole 
had devoted to death and bewitched. _ He 


denied the imputation, and aſſerted, that 
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he had procured it from Coſmo Ruggieri, 
a Florentine, who had followed the queen- 
mother into France, and profeſſed magic 
or divination. Ruggieri, interrogated in 
turn, confirmed La Mole's aſfurances ; 
and added, that the intent of the amulet 
was to gain the affections of a lady, 


to whom that gentleman was de- 
voted *. 


Notwith- 


| * The age was infected to the greateſt degree with 
a belief in magic, nor did this madneſs terminate till 
Louis the fourteenth's reign. Catherine was pecu- 
Harly credulous on that point. She always carried 
about her, cabaliſtical characters, written on the ſkin 
of an infant born dead. Several taliſmans and amu- 
lets were found in her cabinet, after her death, She 
conſulted an aftrologer, on the fortunes of all her chil- 
dren. Favin, in his hiſtory of Navarre, relates a cu- 
rious anecdote on this head. The queen,” ſays he, 
early applied to a magician to know the deſtiny of 
@ her ſons. He made her (ee in a magic mirror, the 
© number of years each would reign, by the number 
of turns they made. Frantis the ſecond, Charles 
the ninth, and Henry the third, paſſed ſucceſſively 
in review before her. She even ſaw Henry duke 
© of Guiſe, who diſappeared on a ſudden ; and Henry 
< the fourth, who made PEE turns. This 
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Notwithſtanding this defence, he was 
executed ſome days after, with the Count 
de Coconas, in the Greve” at Paris. 
Their bodies, quartered, were placed on 
wheels, and their heads fixed on two poles, 


' La Mole was peculiarly acceptable to, and 
beloved by the queen of Navarre, as his 


accomplice was by the ducheſs of Nevers : 
and it is confidently aſſerted by many of 
the cotemporary hiſtorians, that theſe two 
princeſſes cauſed the heads of their lovers 
to be taken down, on the night conſe- 
quent to their execution, and interred 
them with their own hands in the chapel 
of St. Martin *. 


The 


s encreaſed her hatred and averſion to the king of Na- 
© yarre.” — Coſmo Ruggieri, of whom I made mention, 
was ſent to the gallies ; but Catherine ſoon after took 


him out of that ſervitude, to make uſe of the ſecrets 


which ſhe ſuppoſed him to poſſeſs. He died in high 
repute, at Paris, under Louis the thirteenth's reign, 
in 1615, | | 

* Henry the foutth, in his manifeſto preſented to 


the pope, expreſsly aſſerts this extraordinary fact, as 
| M 3 well 
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The two accuſed noblemen, Montmo- 
renci and Coſſẽ, either from a rehance on 
their own' innocence, or a confidence in 
their rank and authority, came immedi- 
ately to court, to juſtify themſelves from 
the ſuppoſed treaſon attributed to them: 
but they were committed by Catherine to 
the Baſtile; and the Parifians furniſhed, 
with acclamations of joy; eight- hundred 
men to prevent their eſcape. Orders-were 
likewiſe iſſued for the arreſt of Henry 
prince of Conde, who, as governor of 
Picardy, reſided at Amiens: but he eluded 
his enemies; and quitting the city in diſ- 


well as the intrigue preceding it. The Ducheſs 
« of Nevers, ſays he, being attached to the Count 
« de Coconas, perſuaded - her. friend the. queen of 
« Navarre to commence an amour with La Mole, 
« their common confident,” pour lui &pargner 
<« le chagrin de garder les manteaux, pendant qu'ils 
« &oicnt enſemble.” “ The connection was of 
„ ſhort duration, The two lovers left their heads on 
©« a ſcaffold; and their miſtreſſes, having cauſed 
«© them to be taken down, put them in a coach, 
and buried them in St. Martin's chapel, below 
| (c M ontmartre. 5 | ' 
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guiſe, arrived fafe at Straſbourg, where 
he ſolemnly abjured the Catholic religion, 
and made public profeſſion of Calviniſm. 

In Normandy, the Hugonots, vigorouſly 
preſſed by the Marechal de Matignon, were 
almoſt-every where reduced to lay down 
their arms. The count de Montgomeri, 
ſo long inured to war; and one of their 
greateſt chieftains, was neceſſitated to ſur- 
render himſelf to Matignon, who inveſted 
him in the town of Domfront. His life 
was promiſed him: but the queen-mother, 
who had determined to ſacrifice this vic- 
tim to the manes of her huſband, diſre- 
garded the convention, and cauſed him 
to be executed after the death of Charles 
the ninth. 

The king began to ſink apace under his 
accumulated diſorders, which increaſed 
in violence and inveteracy. He long en- 
deavoured to ſtem their attacks; but his 
ſtrength diminiſhing daily, at length com- 
pelled him to keep his bed, at the palace 
in the Bois de Vincennes.” Catherine, 
improving the opportunity, when her 

M 4 ſon's 
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ſon's vigour of mind began to decline 


under the preſſure of ſickneſs, tried to 


induce him to inveſt her with the regency. 
As long as. Charles retained in any degree 
his uſual faculties, he perſiſted invari- 
ably to /deny her this proof of his con- 
fidence ; and could only be perſuaded to 
grant her letters to the governors of 'the 
different provinces, which injoined, that, 
during his illneſs, and in caſe it pleaſed 
% God to, diſpoſe of him, they ſhould 
iP» e acne king of Po- 
% Jand's return.” 
One of the moſt awful and affecting 
pictures, which can be held up to human 
ſurvey, is that of Charles the ninth ex- 
piring.— He was cut off in the flower of 
his age, by a death almoſt unprecedented, 
and accompanied with circumſtances the 
moſt excitive of horror and pity. During 
the two laſt weeks of his life, nature 
ſeemed to make extraordinary efforts to 
- furmount the diſtemper. He trembled, 


and was eontracted in all his limbs, by 
ſudden paroxyſms. His acute pains fuf- 
fered 
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fered him not to enjoy any repoſe, or re- 
main in one. poſture, ſcarce a moment. 
He was bathed in. his own blood, which 
ooted out of his Pores, and at. all the 
paſſages of his body, in, prodigious quan» 
tity, His conſtitution, naturally ſound 
and robuſt, ſupported him ſome time, 
againſt the progreſs of this cryel n. 
ſurmountable diſeaſe. 

Only three days before his nd, the 
queen-mother having informed his ma- 
jeſty, that the count de Montgomeri was 
taken priſoner, he received the news with 
out any mark of joy, or change of coun» 
tenance. Quoi! mon fils, ſaid ſhe, 
« ne vous rejouiſſea vous point de la 
« priſe de celui qui a tuẽ votre pere? 
] am no longer intereſted,” anſwered the 
expiring prince, about that, or any other 
« affair.” Catherine regarded this apathy 
and indifference as the infallible prognoſtic 
of his approaching diſſolution. 

On the morning of the day when he 
breathed his laſt, ſhe availed herſelf of this 
debilitated tate of mind, to preſs him 
| again 
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again for a nomination to the regency. 
He complied with her requeſt, though 
rather by compulſion and weakneſs, than 
choice; and ſhe immediately diſpatched 
other letters into the different parts of 
the kingdom, announcing the king's plea- 
ſure.— Vet only a few hours before he 
expired, Charles openly gave marks of 
his diſapprobation with his mother, 
Henry king of Navarre having approach- 
ed his bed, he embraced him many times; 
and after other demonſtrations of amity 
and attachment, he ſaid to him; -< Je 
«© me fie en vous de ma femme, et de ma 
« fille. Te vous les recommande, et Dieu 
« vous gardera ! Mais ne vous fiez pas 
2. Catherine, fearing he was about 
to name herſelf, interrupted him with— 
«© Monſieur, ne dites pas cela. Je le 
4 dots dire, — the dying monarch, 
car c'eſt la veritẽ. 

When he found the near nnn of 
mortality, he prepared himſelf for it with 
perfect compoſure and equanimity- of 
mind. He ordered the duke of Alengon | 

and 
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and king of Navarre into his preſence. Bi- 
rague the chancellor, Monfieur de Sauve 
ſecretary of ſtate, and the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, with ſeveral other nobles, were 
admitted. He addreſſed himſelf to them, 
with the earneſtneſs of a perſon about to 
quit the world. He declared his bro- 
ther, the king of Poland, ſucceſſor to the 
crown, the Salic law excluding -his only 
child, a daughter, from the throne. He 
imploredthe duke of Alengon not to moleſt, 
or attempt- to impede his elder brother's 
entry into the kingdom ; and obliged all 


preſent to take the oath of allegiance to 


the abſent ſovereign, and of obedience to 
Catherine, till his arrival. | 
He commanded the Viſcount J'Auchy, 
captain of the guards, to look well to 
his charge, and to preſerve his unſhaken 
loyalty to the king of Poland. He re- 
queſted Poquenot, lieutenant of the Swiſs 
guards, to make' his dying recommenda- 
tions to his allies the thirteen Cantons. 
Above all, he charged Monſieur de la Tour, 
maſter of his wardrobe, to carry his ten- 
der 
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der and conſtant remembrances to hig 
miſtreſs; the beautiful Mary Touchet, 
whom he had long loved, —Theſe duties 
performed, he fell into an extreme weak- 
neſs, and yielded his laſt breath about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. He want- 
ed only thirty-one days, to have accom» 
pliſhed his twenty-fifth year *. 

The reports of poiſon were again re- 
newed, and Catherine of Medicis was ac- 
cuſed of her ſon's death: but from this 
horrible and unnatural crime. an impartial 
juſtice muſt acquit her t. 34 
92 Charles 


* Brantome has furniſhed me with ſeveral circum- 
ſtances relative to the illneſs and death of Charles the 
ninth. He was in the court at that time. Theſe 
are his words.- ©* I] mourut le propre jour de la Pen- 
<« tecoſte, an 1574, trois heures apres midi, ſur le 
<« point que les mẽdecins et chirurgiens, et tous ceux 
« de la cour le penſoient ſe mieux porter: car Je jour 
c avant i} ſe portoit bien; et nous croyions qu'il sen 
s alloit guery ; mais nous donnames de garde que ſur 
ee matin il commenga à ſentir la mort, laquelle 
il fit tres belle et digne d'un grand Roi. _ 
aw be curious, however, to enter a little into 

this diſquiſition. Moſt of the writers of that period 
make 
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Charles left by his queen only one legi- 
timate daughter, named Mary-Elizabeth, 
who 


make mention of the ſuſpicion, but in general excul- 
pate the queen-mother, and pronounce her guiltleſs. 
So abominable an action, if true, would probably have 
been authenticated and handed down to us by ſome 
inconteſtible authority. Davila never once hints pol- 
ſon ; but expreſsly attributes his death to © an illneſs 
« occaſioned by too great exerciſe in running, hunt- 
« ing, wreſtling, and riding the great horſe; of all 
de which recreations he was immoderately fond.” —— 
In another place he ſays, ** The king's life was now 
„ haſtening faſt to its period. He had begun to ſpit 
« blood ſome months before; and being exhauſted 
« with a flow, continued, internal fever, he had en- 
© tirely loſt his ſtrength.” He recounts the particu- 
lars of his calling into his chamber the princes and 
great officers of ſtate, previous to his death—and adds, 
that “ Charles having diſmiſſed all preſent, with 
„ weighty and affecting admonitions, ſtill continued 
© to hold his mother's hand faſt in his own, and in that 
« poſture ended the courſe of his troubleſome reign.” 
— The very act in which he expired, feems to indicate 
filial piety and affection. Even Henry Etienne, a 
violent declaimer againſt Catherine of Medicis, and 
who accuſes her of many murders, makes no mention 
of, nor imputes to her that of Charles. 

Monfieur de Thou neſitates, and leaves it unde- 
Cided ; ; yet I muſt own he rather ſeems to hint poiſon 
as 
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who ſurvived him about four-years. Uis 
widow, Elizabeth of Auſtria, retired ſoon 
after 


as the cauſe of the king” 5 death, and charges indirectly 
the queen his mother. He adds, that on the opening 
of his body ſpots were found in many parts; * Ex 
& cauſa incognita, reperti livores.” —Brantome denies 
this affertion. He poſitively declares, that no marks 
of violence were diſcoverable on the king's body.— 
„Le] jour enſuivant ſon corps fut ouvert en preſence 
c“ du magiſtrat, et n'y ayant ẽtẽ trouve au dedans au- 
<« cune meurtriſſeure ny tache, cela oſta publique- 
ment Popinion que l'on avoit de la poiſon.” He 
adds, that Monſieur de Strozzi and himſelf demanded 
of Ambroſe Pars, the king” s ſurgeon, to what cauſe 
he imputed his death? who replied, that <« he had 
« deſtroyed his lungs and vitals, by conſtantly and 
« immoderately blowing the horn.” A moment af- 
ter, however, he talks of poiſon.—“ Si eſt ce qu'on 
ene ſcauroit oſter aucuns d'opinion qu'il ne fut em- 
<« poiſſonnẽ, des que ſon frere partit pour Pologne, et 
<« diſoit on que c'etoit de la poudre de corne d'un 
© lievre marin, qui fait languir long tems la perſonne, 
et puis après peu à peu s en va, ets 'eteint comme une 
„ chandelle. Ceux qu'on en a ſoupgonnẽ autheurs, 
« n'ont pas fait meilleure fin.” Theſe are Brantome's 
words. 

The Marechal de W ſays, that having one 
day told Louis the thirteenth, that Charles the ninth 
had broke a vein in his lungs by blowing the horn, 
Which 
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after into her father the emperor Maximi- 
lian's dominions, and died in retreat, at 
Prague, —By his miſtreſs, Mary Tou- 
chet, he had one ſon, Charles, grand Prior 
of France, Duke of Angouleſme, and 
Count de Ponthieu ; well known by his 
treaſonable connections with the duke of 
Biron, under Henry the fourth's reign. 
There is perhaps no character in hiſtory, 

upon which we ſhould decide with ſo much 
candour and benignity, as on that of 
Charles the ninth.—Educated in a corrupt 
and vicious court, under Catherine of 
Medicis's pernicious counſels, all the noble 
ſeeds of virtue and kingly greatneſs, with 


which cauſed his death; the king replied, that he 
would not have died ſo ſoon, if he had not drawn on 
himſelf his mother Catherine's reſentment, ani 
been ſo imprudent as to truſt himſelf near her, atthe 
Maręchal de Retz's perſuaſion. — Catherine was 146 
conſcious that her ſon's death was imputed to ber by 
the people, that ſhe thought it neceſſary to inform the 
governors of the provinces of all the circamſtances'of 
His diforder, with intent to vindicate herſelf from the 
ſuſpicions univerſally — — cheriſhed againſt 


her. 1 — 2 f 
with | 
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which nature had liberally endow'd- him, 

were extinguiſhed, or perverted into de- 
ſtructive and furious paſſions. In genius, 
in diſcernment and capacity, he was not 
inferior to Francis the firſt. He poſſeſſed 
a comprehenſive and retentive memo- 
ry, an energy of expreſſion and force 
of ' eloquence the moſt happy, an in- 
credible activity perſonal and intellectual. 
Of deep and keen penetration, he knew 
the human heart, and piqued himſelf on his 
ſkill in pervading its feelings, through the 
cloſeſt difguiſe. 

No prince of the houſe of Valois ex- 
- celled him in intrepidity and courage. 
His munificence was truly royal, becauſe 
univerſal, unlimited, and impartial ; not 
confined to favourites and paraſites, like 
Henry the third, his brother's. With 
intent to prevent him from applica» 
tion to affairs of ſtate, thoſe about his 


perſon endeavoured to throw him into de- 


bauches of wine and women. To the 
latter he was little addicted ; and having 
once perceived that intoxication had ſo far 

9 diſturbed 
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diſturbed his reaſon, as to induce him to 
commit ſome actions of violence and in- 
decorum, he never could be perſuaded to 
engage a ſecond time in drunken feſtivity, 
and carefully abſtained from any exceſs 
during the remainder of his life. Prin- 
i ceps preclara indole, et magnis virtu- 
« tibus;” ſays Monſieur de Thou, * nift 
% quatenus eas prava educatione et 1 
% indulgentia corrupit.“ 

Amid all the horrors with ahich- the 
fad annals of his reign abound ; in the 
midſt of maſſacres and commotions, he 
yet cultivated with aſſiduity the humani- 
zing arts and politer ſtudies of à liberal 
mind. He took a peculiar pleaſure in the 
company of learned and ingenious men, 
in a ſelect company of whom he often un- 
bent himſelf, and held a ſort of academy. 
He poſſeſſed an eaſy vein of poetry, and 
ſome of his compoſitions in verſe yet re- 
main, which do honour to his genius. 
With talents ſo comprehenſive and va- 
rious, he would doubtleſs under other tui- 
tion, have been ranked amongſt the greateſt 

Vor. II. N monarchs 
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monarchs whom France has ſeen reign. 
His vices and crimes are gvidently the re- 
ſult of miſguided youth, and paſſions na- 
tually impetuous, Over the maſſacre of 


Paris, a mind tinctured with compaſſion 


for human error and weakneſs, will draw 
a, veil, To his mother, and to his evil 
counſellors, that deed of ſanguinary and 
ahominable; revenge. is to n 
buted ®. 5 

In his perſon he was tall, and finely 
ſhaped; He ſtooped in his walk, and his 
head uſually anal. on one fide * Hu 


. Brantome, who freely. and, fully enumerates 
Charles's vices, and ſpeaks in terms of deteſtation of 
the maſſacre of Paris, yet exculpates him on account 
of his -unripe youth, his unprincipled preceptors, and 
the general corruption of the whole court. I much 
admire the paſſage. It breathes a generoſity and can- 
dour of ſentiment. Pai veu pluſieurs s'etonner, 
ſays Brantome, que veu la corruption de ſon regne, 
et depuis la perte qu'il fit de monſieur de Sipierre, 
« qui le nourifloit fi. bien, comme it fut fi magna- 
« nime, ſi genereux, vertuenx, valeureux, et liberal, 
comme il a ets, Car il a autant etendu Wade 
litè que fit jamais roi, a toutes ſortes de gens.” 


Hs 
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His complexion was pale, his hair of a 
deep Black, his fioſe aquiline, and his re- 
gard keen and penetrating. His neck 


was long and flender, his cheſt raiſed, and 


all his limbs juſtly proportioned, except 
his legs which were rather too big. He 
excelled in every martial or corporal | ex- 
erciſe, and rode the horſe with diſtin- 
guiſhed grace and addreſs. Of hunting 
he was immoderately fond, and purſued 
it to the 1 injury of his health and conſti- 
tation. The Marechal de Retz, and 
thoſe "who prefided over his education, 
had fo accuſtomed him to the habit of 
frcaring, that he mingled oaths. and i im- 
precations in His common diſcourſe. © 

Cut off by an immature and "miſerable 
death, juſt as he began to emerge from. 
the Horrid abyſs of guilt and' infamy, into 
which a deference to his mother's advice 
had ptanged him; and ſcarce known but 
as the perpetrator of St. "Bartholomew's 
fatal carnage ; poſterity have ſurveyed the 
—_ of his reign with deteſtation rathæ 
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than pity, and condemned him too ſe- 
verely for errors not his -own. —I-do not 
mean to become his apologiſt or pane- 
gyriſt. The true character of Charles 
the ninth is too well known to all Europe, 
at this diſtance of time, to admit the 
: poſſibility of throwing many new lights 
on it, or altering materially. the ſuffrage 
of mankind. Commiſeration for a prince, 
evidently the victim of a. pernicious ſyſtem 
of politics, and cover'd with the odium 
of imputed enormities ;— the ſatisfaction 
we feel in attempting to ſnatch from i ig- 
nominy a character not originally de- 
baſed ;—the impartiality which every wri- 
ter ſhould cultivate and encourage ; ;—theſe 
ſentiments alone have induced me to depic- 
ture Charles the ninth, in a different light 
from that in-which he has generally been 
repreſented, by all the Engliſh hiſtorians. 
The ſame indecent neglect which had 
been ſhewn to the funerals of Francis the 
ſecond, characteriſed thoſe of Charles; 3 


and, fome diſputes relative to precedence 


ariſing 
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ariſing among the nobility who attended 
the proceſſion, his body was quitted be- 
tween Paris and St, Denis, and conducted, 
without pomp or any regal ſtate, to the 
tomb of his anceſtors *. 


The reign of 2 the third yet re- 
mains, to conclude the ſeries of princes, 
whoſe lives, when I began theſe Memoirs, 
[intended to have written. As laſt of the 
family of Valois, his death, by which the 


* Brantome was himſelf, as a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, one of the very few who accompanied his royal 
maſter's body, and ſaw it depoſited at St. Denis.— 
„Le corps du Roi fut quitte,” ſays he, ** eftant A 
* Vegliſe de St. Lazare, de tout le grand convoy, 
* tant des princes, ſeigneurs, cour de parlement, et 
ceux de Vegliſe et de la ville; et ne fut ſuivy et 
e accompagne que du pauyre Monſieur de Arozze, de, 
« Funcel, et moi, et de deux autres gentilhommes de 
la chambre, qui ne vouluſmes jamais abandonner 
notre maitre, tant qu'il ſeroit ſur terre. II y avoit 
* auſſi quelques archers de la garde, Choſe, qui 
* faiſoit grand pitiè à voir! -A dreadful fatality” 
ſeems to have accompanied this unhappy prince; 
and the continual diſſentions which marked his, 
peign, attended him even after death, 
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crown deſcended to the houſe of Bourbon, 


forms a great and ſignal epocha in the 
annals of France. It even ſeems wanting 
to complete the Piece, and conſtituted 
originally a part of my plan. But that 
languor and laſſitude of mind, which we 
naturally experience after any continued 
application or exertion of our faculties to 
one object, muſt be my apology. If theſe 


Memoirs, the production of leiſure and a 


fondneſs for hiſtorical knowledge, ſhall 
conduce to entertain or amuſe, I may 
reſume the ſubject in ſome future 
time. 

Though my ſole deſign has been to 
excite attention, by a lively delinea- 
tion rather of men and manners, than 
kings and political events; yet, in no 
character or narration have I willingly or 
knowingly ſacrificed truth to imagination, 
or added fictitious colours to thoſe of 
nature and reality. I have even endea- 
voured carefully to repreſs any luxuriance, 
unbecoming or inconſiſtent with the ſacred 
veracity due to hiſtorical facts; nor have 
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wiſhed to affix more odium to the name 
of Louis the eleventh, or confer more 
eulogium on Francis the firſt, than I ap- 
prehend them diſpaſſionately to have 
merited. 


END OF THE MEMOIRS. 
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Carenten, in Low Normandy, . 
Saturday, 26th Auguſt, 1975. 


OU ſhall be obeyed, my dear. Sir z 
'and I prepare myſelf with plea- 
ſure, to give you the ſame minute narra- 
tion of the events which diverſify my 
preſent tour, as I did in my laſt round the 
Baltic. 

I landed in this kingdom, at Cher- 
bourg, laſt Wedneſday evening. The 
ruins of the pier which was demoliſhed 
by our troops in the late war, preſent a 
mournful picture of devaſtation, as they 
ſtill remain exactly in the ſtate they were 
left on the re-embarkation of the Engliſh 
in 1758. The town itſelf impreſſes with 
no higher ideas of opulence or commerce. 


It 
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It is a wretched collection of houſeg 
crouded together in a ſandy valley cloſe to 
the ſhore; dirty, irregular, and mean, 
The ſituation, in the center of the chan- 
nel, and between the two Capes of Bar- 
fleur and La Hogue, has alone made it 

always important in the eye of policy, 
If Havre de Grace has been ever eſteemed 
the key of High Normandy, Cherbourg 
is r ſo of the Lower. During the 
many reigns in which it was ſubject to the 
Engliſh government, our princes appear 
to have been ſenſible of its full value, 
They often landed there, when called over 
by revolts of their barons or ſubjects; and 
we find the Norman princes, who fre- 
quently reſided at Wincheſter, uſually em- 
barking for this port, in preference to any 
other, A very ſtrong garriſon was gene- 
rally maintaingd in it ; and Charles the 
ſeventh terminated his long train of vic- 
tories over the timid and divided counſels 
of our Henry the fixth, by this important 
conqueſt. It was re-annexed to the crown 
of France i in 1450.—1 am ſurprized ta find 
that 
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that the miniſtry have never fortified this 
city. Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, 
into whoſe hands it was ſequeſtered in the 
fifteenth century, ſurrounded it with walls 
in the gothic ſtyle of defence, which re- 
mained till Louis the fourteenth's reign, 
who diſmantled it, in the intention of 
erecting new: ones; but the Marquis de 
Barbeſieux, who was then his miniſter, 
found other more preſſing calls for tlie 
public money, in the wars which opened 
the preſent * ans My wp, n 
ter's throne 

About half a mile bon. che town is a 
ciff or rock of prodigious heighth. I 
aſcended it by a long winding path, acroſs 
the adjoining mountain. On the top' I 
found a little convent of Benedictine 
monks, or hermits — for ſo they term 
themſelves—who have choſen to quit the 
vale below, and retired to the bleak ſum- 
mit, cultivate a few acres of ground ſterile 
and ſtony, from which they procure 
with difficulty a miſerable ſubſiſtance. 
a of them, the Superior, after having 

| ſhewn 


dae 

ſhewn me the little chapel and refectoire, 
led me to the extreme point of the cliff, 
on whieh ſtands a cruciſix. This,” ſaid 
he, is the ſpot, from whence John King 
«of England is faid to have thrown his 
9 Tradition; reports, that he perpetrated 
eit with lis on hand, im a tempeſtuous 
« fight; and that the ſea, which, though 
% now expelled; then waſhed the foot of 
tt the rock, received the body of the un- 
happy prince.” Vou remember, no 
doubt, perfectly this part of the Engliſn 
hiſtory. It is, however, a very diſputa- 
ble oircumſtance, and there is ſcarce ariy 
illuſtrious deatli niore concealed from the 
publie knowledge, than that in queſtion. 


It is certain that prince Arthur, after 


having been contlucted. through ſeveral 
provinces, with. ignominy, by has uncle; 
finally diſappeared in 1203.— But ſo far 
are hiſtorians from poſitively aſcertaining 
the time or manner of his exit, that they 


diſagree in the place of his confinement; . 


previous to that ovent; and whether he 
| was 
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was imprifoned in the caſtle, of Rouen, 
Falaiſe, or in that of Cherbourg . fur 
theſe three are all named -e are not abla 
preciſely to. determine. 
There is another veſtige of our — 
liſh monarchs yet in being, Which ſtandt 
on inconteſtable authority, and can ꝓlbad 
more than mere tradition. To the weſt⸗ 


ward of the town, about a mile diſtant 


2 little rivulet empties itſelf into the fea. 
It is called the Chantereine.” In 2 
meadow, à few paces: from the fore 
ſtands a ſmall chapel, which was fuilt 
by Matilda, daughter of Henry the firſt; 
and mother of Henry the ſecond. Hiſtory 
relates, that in the reiguc of: Stephen, who 
uſurped the throne, ſhe paſſed over from 
Wareham. into Normandy, to raiſe freſh 
forces in ſupport of her claim. Being 
attacked hy a violent tempeſt at ſea, ſhe 
had recourſe to the ſame means which 
Philip the ſecond uſed at St. Quintin, and 
Clement the ſeventh at the fack of Rome, 
to avert the danger I mean prayers. It 
does not appear that ſhe implored the Deity, 

17845 or 
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or even Jeſus. Cliriſt; but, i 
whole hope in the immaculate oo 
made a vow, that if ſhe ever ſet her wo 
again on land, ſhe would ſing a hymn to 
the Virgin on the ſpot where ſhe alighted. 
Her vows were accepted; the ſtorm abated, 
and ſhe arrived happily. The inſtant ſhe 
got on ſhore, one of the ſailors reminded 
her of her promiſe, in theſe words, 
4 Chante, reine, vechi terre!” and as it 
was exactly at the mouth of this rivulet, 
the exclamation gave riſe to the name 
it bears ta this day. Not content with fo 
ſimple à mark of her gratitude, ſhe erect- 
ed the chapel, of which I ſpoke, which is 
called. Notre Dame du vœu.“ I went 
into it. The ſtory is recorded at length: 
The architecture bears every mark of ex- 
treme rudeneſs and - barbariſm, ſuch - # 
characteriſed the age in which it was built. 
Six centuries, which Have elapſed ſince its 
conftruction, have looſened the ſtones 
which compoſe it, and begin to threaten 
its demolition; As I went out, I remarked 
an iron box, apparently coeval with the 
10 chapel; 3 
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chapel; Au der it, on the wall, in cha- 
racters almoſt eraſed, was a little inſcrip- 


tion, ſignifying, that it was intended for 
charitable donations towards repairing 
« Our Lady du Vœu.“ — How could IL 
withſtand ſo forcible a requeſt from a ſo- 
vereign? I let fall a bit of a into 
the box, and went away. 
Cherbourg pretends to very high anti- 
quity. It is ſaid to have been originally 
ealled Cæſarbourg. Richard the ſecond, 
duke of Normandy, and uncle to William 
the Conqueror, erected a ſtrong caſtle 
here, and having come in perſon to view 
it, was ſo pleaſed with the apparent im- 
portance of the place for the conſervation 
of his. duchy, that he exclaimed in a rap- 
ure, Ly caſtel eſt un cher bourg per 
« mi! This trifling circumſtance was 
the origin of its preſent name. Coins of 
ſeveral Roman emperors have been dug up 
here at different times; and a gentleman 
ſhewed me one, in fine preſervation, of 
Antoninus Pius, found only a few years 
fince. Other - traditions. confirm this 
Vor. II. Sol | fact ; 
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fact; and the beautiful Val-de-Saire,” 
which lies in the eaſtern part of the Cou- 
tantin, near Cape Barfleuy, is ſaid ta be 
a corruption of ** Val-de- Ceres, which 
it was called by the Romans, in honour 
of that goddeſs, from its extraordmaxy ſer · 
I left Cherbourg yeſterday morning, 
and after dining at Valognes; a conſudar- 
able town, arrived here laſt night. I would 
have proceeded for Coutances this morn- 
ing, but Madame Clotide's marriage with 
the prince de Piedmont has left the pro- 
vinces without horſes, as they are ordered 
to Paris, to convey the princeſs and her 
ſuite to Turin. I am therefore under 
| the neceſſity of ſtaying till to-morrow ; 
= and, for want of other amuſement, I have 
wandered over this place, and its envi- 
Tons. 

The town 18 fmall, 3 ruips of 
the caſtle are very beautiful. It is ce- 
lebrated in the civil wars under Charles 
the ninth, and in thoſe of the League, 
which * in the reigns of Henry 
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the third and fourth. The architecture 
of the great church is elegant, it having 
been erected in the fifteenth century, 
when the Gothic ſtructures had almoſt at- 
tained to their higheſt point 'of beauty- 
and perfection. There was nothing in 
the infide which merited attention, except 
an altar, and a painting dedicated to St. 
Cæcilia. The ſweet ſaint appears playing 
on a fort of harpſichord, her fingers fink= 
ing negligently into the keys. A blue 
mantle. looſely buckled over her ſhoulder 
expoſes part of her neck to view, and her 
fair hair floats down her back. The pu- 
pils of her eyes are thrown up to heaven 
in a fine frenzy of muſical enthuſiaſm, — 
If there were many ſuch canonized beau- 
ties in the Romiſh calendar, it would be 
2 dangerous religion. The heart erects 
altars to them without the aid of piety, 

I fhall continue my remarks as I pro- 
ceed. 
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| Coutance, Monday, a8th Augen, I 1775 


LT is only ſix leagues from Carenten to 
this city; but the road, even at this ſea- 
ſon of the year, is ſo bad, that thoſe of 
Weſtphalia and Brandenburgh are fine in 


compariſon. The roads of Low Nor- 
mandy are infamous to a proverb; and I 
ſhould never have had the boldneſs to 


venture through them, if I had been pre- 
viouſly acquainted with their nature. 
Coutances has, however, in ſome degree, 
made amends for the difficulties I found in 
arriving at it, and repaid me by the ob- 
jects it affords of entertainment. It was 
founded by the Romans, who' eſtabliſhed 
a legion here, and called it . Caſtra 


* Conſtantia.” They fortified it with very 
ſtrong walls, which exiſted till Louis the 
eleventh's reign; who demoliſhed them, 
becauſe the place, being part of the do- 
main of his brother Charles, refuſed to 
admit a royal garriſon. It ſtands on a 
hill, the ſides of which deſcend with pro- 
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_ digious rapidity. Beyond the vale, a 
range of hills riſes like a ſuperb amphi- 


theatre, and inyeſts it on every ſide. The 
houſes: bear all the marks of antiquity in 
their ſtructure and taſte, which is rude to 
a great degree. Many of them have doubt- 
leſs ſtood five or ſix hundred years; and 

on one, the ſtyle of which merits peculiar 
ſtudy, is the date 1007 yet mare on in 


very legible characters. 


On the ſummit of the hill, in the cen- 
ter of the town, ſtands the cathedral. I f 
have ſpent ſeveral hours in the examina- 
tion of its architecture. There is a gro- 
teſque beauty ſpread over the whole; and 
the fantaſtic ornaments of Gothic building 
are mingled with a wondrous delicacy and 
elegance in many of its parts. It was be- 
gun in 1047 ; and William the Conqueror, 
king of England, aſſiſted in perſon at its 
ſolemn conſecration ſome years after. I 
went up to the top of the great center 
tower, to enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects 
imaginable. The town of Granville ap- 
pears in front, and beyond it the iſlands 
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of Chauſey. Ferſey, at the diſtance ot 
ſeven leagues to the north, forms a noble 
object. The country on all ſides, towards 
St. Lo, Avranches, and Carenten, is a 
garden, rich, cultivated, and ſhaded with 
woods. They ſay that a certain barba- 
rous monk, named St. Ereptiole, found- 
ed this fee as early as the year 430, in 
the emperar Theodoſius the ſecond's 
reign, and under the papacy of Celeſtine 
the firſt. Henry the fifth took the city 
in the year 1418, after a ſhort ſiege; but 
it returned to the crown of France under 
the dechning power of the houſe of Lan» 
caſter, 

Coutances is large, but the convents 
form a conſiderable part of its ſize, and 
the religious of different orders, a great part 
of its inhabitants. As it is two leagues 
diſtant from the ſea, and has not any na- 
vigable river, there is no commerce; but 
ſome few provincial nobleſſe reſide in it. 

I am charmed with the Coutentin : all 
this part af Low Normandy is fo called, 
From Cherbourg to Valognes, it was 


LY mountainous 
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mountaitious and heathy ; but in general 
the country is inferior to no part of the 
north of Europe. Fine acrlivities cloathed 
with wood, and rich vallies covered with 
harveſts, form a moſt pleafing ſcene. 
There is notwithſtanding an apparent 
penury and naſtineſs in the dwellings of 
the people. The hand of oppreſſion. is 
viſible in their habit, their hovels, their 
appearance. I ſaw none of thofe neat and 
pretty peaſants ſo common in our moſt 
ſecluded villages. 
The Coutentin has given birth to ſome 
illuſtrious men. "Thoſe brave and ro- 
mantic heroes ſo famous in ancient tory, 
Tancred, and Robert Guifcard—who, af- 
ter having expelled the Saracens from 
Apulia and Calabria, founded the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, which they 
tranſmitted to their deſcendants—were 
Counts of Hauteville, a little town not 
far from Valognes. Hiſtory informs 
us, that Robert duke of Normandy, 
and ſon to the Conqueror, the moſt ge- 
nerous and the moſt neceſſitous prince of 
O4 his 
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his age, mortgaged this part of his don 
minions to his brother Rufus, Previous to 
his voyage to the Holy Land, The ſum, 
if I remember right, which he received, 
was only ten thouſand marks, which the 
rapacious Rufus levied on his Engliſh 
ſubjects. | 
You ſee I all 5 in hiſtory or 2 00 
my aſſiſtance every moment. Indeed it 
is impoſſible to travel through this duchy, 
where qur ancient monarchs held their 
ſo frequent reſidence, without being re- 
minded continually of ſome of thoſe anec- 
dotes tranſmitted to us repectn g them. 
Adieu! | 

in the evening I n to oi. 


Granville 
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Granville, W edneſday, 3oth Auguft, 1775. 


THERE is perhaps no pleaſure great- 
1 er, than that of communicating plea- 
ſure received; and, as admiration is one of 
the moſt elegant and intereſting ſources 
from which it can be drawn, we uſually liſ- 
ten with extreme readineſs to any addreſſes 
made to that paſſion, I wiſh to prepare 
you for a recital, in which the marvellous 
and the aſtoniſhing may predominate ; 
though you may do me the Juſtice to be- 
lieve, they will ever be under the guidance 
of truth. | 
Superſtition, the parent of a thou- 
ſand evils to mankind, has yet given 
riſe to ſuch extraordinary and magnifi- 
cent productions in every age, as almoſt 
incline one to pardon her crimes and fol- 


lies. I am juſt returned from the ſur- 


vey of one of the firſt of theſe ; and ſhall 
endeavour to addreſs my imperfect deſcrip- 


tion of it to your heart and affections. 


left Coutances Monday evening. The 
| diſtance 
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diſtance to this town is only ſix leagues, 
through a continuation of the ſame agree. 
able country which I have already painted 
to you. Deſirous to vifit the celebrated 
Mont St. Michel,” I hired two horſes, 
and ſet ont early yeſterday morning. It 
is about twenty miles from Granville, 
and the road tying along the ſea-fhore, 
renders it very pleaſant.  k got to Genet, 
2 little village, before noon. From hence 
it is only a league to the Mount ; bat as 
it lies entirely acroſs the ſands, which are 
only paffable at low tide, it becomes in- 
diſpenſibly requifite to procure a guide. 1 
did ſo, and arrived chere at one in * 
afternoon, © N 

This extraordinary rock —for it is no 
more riſes in the middle of the bay of 
Arranches. Nature has completely fortifled 
one fide, by its craggy and almoſt perpen- 
dicular defcent, which renders it impracti- 
cable for courage or addreſs, however con- 
ſummate, to feale or mount it. The other 
parts are furrounded by walls fenced with 
ſemilunar towers in the Gothic manner; 
but 
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but ſufficiently ſtrong, ſuperadded to the 
advantages of its firaation, to deſpiſe all 
attack. At the foot of the mountain, 
begins a ſtreet or town, which winds 
round its baſe to a conſiderable heighth. 
Above, are chambers where priſoners of 
ſtate are kept, and other buildings in- 
tended for reſidence ; and on the ſutn- 
mit is erected the abbey itſelf, occupy- 


ing a prodigious ſpace of ground, and of 


a ſtrength and ſolidity equal to its enor- 
mous ſize; ſince it has ſtood all the 
forms of Heaven, in this elevated and 
expoſed ſituation, during many centuries. 
I ſpent the whole afternoon in the 
different parts of this edifice; and as 
the Swiſs who conducted me through 
them, found he could not gratify my curi- 
oſity too minutely, he left no © auen or 
chamber unſeen. 

The“ Sale de Chevalerie, or knights 
hall, reminded me of that at Marienbourg 
in Poliſh Pruſſia. It is equally ſpacious ; 
but more barbarous and rude, becaufe 
Toy hundred years prior in its erection. 

Here 
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Here the knights of St. Michael uſed to 
meet in ſolemn. convocation on important 
occaſions. They were the defenders. and 
guardians of this mountain -and abbey, 
as thoſe of the temple, and of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, were to the holy ſepulchre. 
— At one end is a painting of the arch- 
angel, the patron of their order; and in 
this hall Louis the eleventh firſt inſtituted, 
and inveſted with the inſignia of knight- 
hood, the chevaliers of the croſs of St. 
Michael. 

We paſſed on through ſeveral leſſer 
rooms into a long paſſage, on one ſidę 
of which the Swiſs opened a door, and 
through a narrow entrance, perfectly dark, 
he led me, by a ſecond door, into an 
apartment, or dungeon — for it rather 
merited the latter than the former appel- 
lation—in the middle of which ſtpod a 
cage. It was compoſed of prodigious 
wooden bars; and the wicket which ad- 
mitted into it was ten or twelve inches in 
thickneſs. I went into the inſide: the 
ſpace it compriſed was about twelve feet 

ſquare, 
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| ſquare,” or fourteen ; and it might be 
nearly twenty in heighth. This was the 
abode of many eminent victims in for- 
mer ages, whoſe names and miſeries are 
now obliterated and forgotten. a 
There was, ſaid my conductor, 
* towards the latter end of the laſt cen- 
« tury, a certain news-writer in Hel- 
« land, who had preſumed to print ſome 
« very ſevere and farcaſtic reflections on 
« Madame de Maintenon, and Louis the 
ec fourteenth, Some months after he 
« was induced, by a. perſon ſent expreſly 
« for that purpoſe, to make a tour into 
« French Flanders. The inſtant he had 
6e quitted the Dutch territories, he was 
« put under arreſt, and immediately, by 
% his majeſty's expreſs command, con- 
** ducted to this place. They ſhut him up 
« in this cage. Here he lived upwards 
« of three-and-twenty years ; and here 
« he, at length, expired. During 
« the long nights of winter,” continued 
the man, “no candle or fire was allowed 


6 him. He was not permitted to have 
9 W any- 
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e any book. - He ſaw no human face ex- 
10 cept the gaoler, who came once every 
« day to preſent him, through a hale in 
« the wicket, his little portion of bread 
« and wine. No inſtrument was given 
* him, with which he could deſtroy him- 
*« ſelf ; but he found means at length to 
« draw out a nail from the wood, with 
« which he cut or engraved, on the bars 
« of his cage, certain fleurs de lis, and 
« armorial bearings, which formed. biis 
« only. employment and recreation.” — 
Theſe I ſaw, and they are indeed very cu- 
riouſly performed, with ſo rude a tool. 
As I ſtood within this dreadful en- 
gine, my heart ſunk within me. I 
execrated the vengeance of the prince, 
who, far ſuch a treſpaſs, could infſict ſo 
diſproportionate and tremendous a pu- 
miſhment. , I thought the towers and pin- 
nacles of the abbey ſeemed to ſhake, as 
conſcious of the . cruelty committed in 
their gloomy round; and. I haſtened out 
of this ſad apartment, impreſſed with feel- 


ings of the deepeſt pity and indignation... 
„ It 
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*« It is now fifteen years, ſaid the Swiſs, 
«. ſince a. gentleman terminated his days 
„in that cage; it was before I came to 
« refide here: but there is one. inſtance 
« within my awn memory. Monſieur de 
F., à perſon of rank, was con- 
« ducted here by command of tlie late 
« king; he remained three years ſhut up 
« in it. I fed him myſelf every day; but 
% he was allowed books and candle to di- 
« yert his miſery; and at length, the 

*« abbot, touched with his deplorable: ca- 

« lamities, requeſted and obtained the 
% royal pardon. : He: was et free, and is 
te now akven France... 

% The fubterrancan — added 
he, in this mountain, are ſo numerous, 
« that we know them not courfelues. 
«© There are certain dungeons, called 
„ Quhliettes,” into which they were ab- 
© cuſtomed ancientiy ta let down malafac- 
4 tors guilty of very heignus crimes: they 
provided them with a loaf of bread: and 
« a battle of wine; and then de were 
1 3 and loft r perl by 


« hunger 
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« hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. 


« This' puniſhment has not however. been 


« inflicted by any kung ET Of 
«« preſent century.” 

We continued our MR. n the 
abbey. He led me into a chamber, in one 
corner of which was a kind of window ; 
between this and the wall of the building 
was a very deep ſpace: or hollow of near a 
hundred feet perpendicular, and at bottom, 
was another window, opening to the ſea. 
It is called · The hole of Montgomeri.” 
The hiſtory of it is this. You. will re- 
collect, that in the year 1559, Henry the 
ſecond, king of France, was unfortunately 
killed at a tournament by the Count de 


Montgomeri. It was not intended on 


that nobleman's part; and he was forced, 
contrary. to his inclination, to puſh the 
lance againſt his ſovereign, by his expreſs 
command. He was a Hugonot, and, hav- 
ing eſcaped the maſſacre of Paris and Co- 
ligni, made head againſt the royal forces 
in Normandy, ſupported by our Elizabeth 


with arms and money. Being driven from 


his 
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his fortreſſes i in thoſe parts, he retired” to 
a rock, called the «© Tombelaine.”” This 
is another, ſimilar to the Mont St. Mi- 
« chel,” only three! quarters of a league 
diſtant from it, and of nearly equal di- 
menſions. At that time there was à ca- 
tle on it, 'afterwards' demoliſhed,” and of 
which ſecarce any veſtiges now remain.” 
From this faſtneſs, only acceſſible at low 
tides, he continually | made excurſions, 
and annoyed the enemy, who never dared 
to attack him. He coined money, laid 
all the adjacent country under contribu- 
tion; and rendered himſelf univerſally 
dreaded. Deſirous however to ſurprize 
the Mont St. Michel,“ he found means 
to engage one of the monks reſident in 
the Abbey, who promiſed to give him the 
ſignal for his enterprize, by diſplaying a 
handkerchief. The - treacherous” monk 
having made the "ſignal, betrayed him, 
and armed all his aſſociates, who wait- 
ed Montgomeri's arrival. The chief- 
tain came attended by fifty choſen ſol 
diers, deſperate, and capable of any at- 
Vor. II. P tempt. 
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tempt. They croſſed the ſand, and hay- 
ing placed their ſcaling-ladders, mounted 
one by one: as they came to the top, 
they were diſpatched each in turn, with- 
out noiſe. Montgomeri, who, followed 
laſt, at length diſcavered the perfidy, and 

eſcaped with only two, of his men, with 
whom he regained the. ?“ Tombelaine. 
They preſerve with great care the lagders 
and grappling irans uſed on this agcaſion. 
Lou perhaps remember. the ſubſequent 
fate of tho Count himſelf. He: was at laſt 
beſieged and taken priſoner by the Mare» 
chal de Matignon, in 1574, at Pomfront in 
Narmandy; and Catherine of Medigis ho 
deteſted him for his having boen, though in- 
nocently;. the cauſe of hex buſhand's death, 
ordered him ta be immediately executed. 
The church itſelf detained. me, a long 
time, and is matter of high cuxiaſity. It 
reſts on nine pillars of moſſ enormous di- 
menſions, which ſtand upon the ſolid 


rock. I did not meaſure them; but, as 


far as the gloomineſs ↄf the place would 
* , 5 * ; adm 2 
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admit, I apprehend that each of them muſk 
| be. five-and- twenty feet in circumfe- 
rence : beſides theſe, there are two others, 
of much inferior ſize, which ſupport the 
center of the church, over which is the 
tower. If the . prodigious. incumbent 
weight be conſidered, and the nature of 
its ſituation, nothing leſs maſſy could ſuſ- 
tain the edifice. They ſeem as if deſigned 
to outlive the ravages of time, and the 
convulſions of nature. But before we 
enter the church itſelf, I muſt inform you 
of the abfurd and legendary cauſe, which 
firſt produced it. 

In the reign: of Childehert the ſecond, 
chere was a biſhop of Avranches named 
St, Aubert, To this holy man, the arch- 
angel Michael was pleaſed to appear one 
night, and order him to go to this rock, 
and there build him a church. St. Au- 
bert, who ſeems to have been a little in- 
credulous, treated it as a dream: the an- 
gel came again, repeated his injunction, 
and not being obeyed, the third time, he, 
by way of imprinting it on the biſhop's 

P 2 memory, 
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memory, made a hole in his ſkull, by 
touching it with his thumb. In the 
treaſury of the church I ſaw this curious 
ſkull, It is encloſed in a little ſhrine of 
gold, and a chryſtal, which opens over 
the orifice; admits the. gratification of cu- 
rioſity by the minuteſt examination of it. 
The hole is of a ſize and ſhape juſtly: pro- 


portioned to the thumb ſuppoſed to have 


produced it, and whether done with a 
knife, or by what means it is perforated, 
I cannot determine. The biſhop: how- 
ever, upon this ſenſible mark of the divine 
pleaſure, delayed no longer; but repaired 
to the rock, and conſtructed a ſmall church, 
as he had been commanded, —Here fable 
ends; and true hiſtory, ſupplying its place, 
informs us, that it was in 966, when 
Richard the ſecond duke of Normandy 
began to build the abbey. It was com- 


pleated about the year 1070, under Wil. 


liam the Conqueror, though many other 
additions were made by ſueceeding ab- 
The treaſury is erouded with relics in- 
numerable, 
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numerable, ,among which ſome few have a 
real and intrinſic value. There is a fine head 
of Charles the ſixth of France cut in chryſ- 
tal, which drew my attention. They 
have got, heaven knows by what means, 
an arm of Edward. the Confeſſor's; and 
they ſhewed me another, of * St. Rich- 
« ard, king of England, 7 Who this ſaint | 
and prince was, I confeſs, is beyond my 
comprehenſion. - I am ſure they could not 
term Richard the. firſt ſo, unleſs his cru- 
ſade againſt Saladine wiped out all his 
fins, and canonized him. Richard the 
ſeeond has no better pretenſions to ſane- 
tity. 1 do. not mention him who fell at 
Boſworth : ſo that who this royal faint 
was, I muſt leave you to divine. As to 
the monks, they know nothing about it ; 
but they were poſitive he was a king of 
England. An enormous golden cockle- 
ſhell, weighing many pounds, given by 
Richard the ſecond 'duke of Normandy, 
when he founded the abbey, is worthy 

remark. _ 
In the middle ort the choir * a ſtone, 
P 3 which 
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which is ſaid to have fallen on the head 
of Louis the eleventh at the ſiege of Be- 
fangon, without doing him the ſmalleſt 
injury. This, he conceived, and with 
reaſon, muſt have been owing: to ſome 
wondrous divine interpoſition; for the 
ſtone weighs, I ſhould ſuppoſe, at leaſt 
ten pounds. Louis, though the greateſt 
monſter who ever filled a throne, was yet, 
at times, exceedingly pious : he uſed to 
come very often in pilgrimage to Mont 
St. Michel; and he ordered this ſtone 
to be ſuſpended by a chain in the choir, 
and left an annual ſam in lands to main- 
tain prieſts to ſay maſſes, for his preſer- 
vation from ſo imminent a danger. 
The refectory, the cloiſters, the «cells 
of the monks; are all, (or rather they have 
been) very magnificent, and ſpacious; but 
a vaſt -fam of money is wanted to put 
the whole in repair, and reinſtate what 
the lapſe of ' ages defaces and deforms. 
One of the great tewers-1s cracked and 
ſhaken. They have written repeatedly to 
the miniſtry, to know. his majeſty's plea- 


ſure 
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ſure reſpecting it; but no anſwer has 
been returned; It will probably tumble 
ſoon; and muſt neceſſarily, from its pro« 
digious heighth and. fize, draw with it 4 
conſiderable part of the 2 edi - 
fices. 

The late king ſequeſtered the revenues 
af che abbey, which are very ample. A 


prior is ſubſtituted. inſtead of the abbot, 


and the number of religious reduced from 
thirty to fourteen. Perhaps a few years 
more may even extinguiſh theſe ; and St. 
Michael himſelf, though compoſed of 
gold, be melted down to ſupport the ex- 
pence of a bal pare.—It is at preſent con- 
ſidered rather as a priſon of ſtate, and, 


will more probably be repaired on that 


account, than as an erection of piety. 
The apartments are, at this time, occu-. 


pied by many illuſtrious captives, who 


have been ſent here by Lettre de ca- 
« chet;” for crimes of ſtate. They are de- 
tained in ſtricter or eaſier confinement, 
according to the royal mandate. There 


are in one range of rooms eight, who cat | 


4 at 


at a round. table together. - They are al- 
lowed each a pint of wine; but neither 
knives or forks are ever given them, leſt they 
ſhould commit ſuicide, to eſcape the hor- 
rors of captivity. No perfon is permit- 
ted to enter that diviſion where they live, 
or can hold any converſation with them. 
Four of theſe are ſent here ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of his preſent majeſty. There are 
others who have the liberty of going into 
every part of the Mount without.-re- 
ſtraint; but to profit of this permiſſion 
they muſt be habited as prieſts, and of 
conſequence, univerſally known. To eſcape, 
one ſhould ſuppoſe impoſſible—but what 
cannot human ſubtlety effect, when puſhed 
to deſpair ? It is only ſixteen days ſince 
a Monſieur de C——, who had been con- 
fined ten months, ſucceeded in an attempt 
to ſet himſelf free. I was ſhewn the 
place from wherice he let himſelf down by 
a rope: it is near a hundred feet perpen- 
dicular. He croſſed the ſands imme- 
diately, while the ſea was low; and it is 
1 he has embarked for Jerſey or 
England, 
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England, as no er ere on ond re- 
ceived concerning him. ; x 

Some apartments are deſtined to a — 
cies of wretches yet more deplorable— I 
mean, to lunatics. There are ſeveral of 
high rank. In the cloiſters of the abbey, 
a perſon accoſted me in very polite terms. 
He was apparently above fifty years of 
age; his habit was ſqualid; at his but- 
ton- hole hung a croſs of St. Michael, fan- 
taſtically adorned with ribbons. His face, 
though brown and ſickly, had a Somewhat 
noble, commanding, and engaging; his 
hair of a deep black, mixed with grey, 
hung floating upon his ſhoulders ; and 
over his whole perſon was an air of dig- 
nity in ruin. It was the Marquis de R—, 
a Breton nobleman, who has been ſhut up 
here five and- twenty years, He is inſane, 
but harmleſs, and perfectly obſervant of 
all the forms in cultivated life. None 
but perſons of quality are eyer Lou a 
on this account. | 

I thought the age of * grimages had 
been at an end in all European. nations, 
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venerating its ſaints at home — but will 
you believe it, when I affure you, the 
number of pilgrims, who cotne annually 
to pay their vows to St. Michael at this 
Mount, are between eight and ten thou- 
ſand? They are moſtly peaſants, and 
men of mean occupations ; but even atnong 
the nobleſſe there are not wanting thoſe, 
who are induced to make this journey 
from principles of piety. The little town 
is ſometimes ſo crowded with them, that 
not a bed is to be procured, I faw at 
leaſt fix when I was there. They were 
young men and women. Their habit ex- 
actly correſponded with our ideas of them, 
as drawn from ancient ballads. Their 
bats were covered with cockle-ſhells, laced 
round the edges; and on the crown was 
a gilt coronet, above which was the croſs. 
A ribbon in the ſame form was tied acroſs 
their breaſt; and all over their cloaths 
were placed little images of St. Michael 
vanquiſhing the devil. I aſked them from 
whence they came ? they ſaid, from Cham- 
PAagne 3 
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pagne; a very conſiderable diſtance, acrofs 
all France. I put ſeveral queſtions to 
them; and they would willingly have fol- 
lowed me when I went up to the top of 
the ſteeple ; but the Swiſs, who was well 
accuſtomed to ſee theſe poor devotees ar- 
tive, repulſed them very roughly for their 
temerity. Que diable !” ſays he, « allez, 
« prier le bon Saint Michel, fi vous vou- 
« lez! Je ne conduis pas le menu peu- 
« ple!” The poor pilgrims retired im- 
mediately, without a word. It is ſaid, 
the late dauphin was here incog, about 
nineteen or twenty years ago; and the 
old man who conducted me acroſs the 
ſands, aſſured me he had the honour to 
be his highneſs's guide, without knowing 
at the time his rank. His character was 
that of a bigot, and I am not at all ſur- 
prized at ſuch a proof of it. At the 
foot of the mountain, cloſe to the waves, 
is à very fine well of freſh water; but as 
this might and would be undoubtedly 
poſſeſs d by an enemy in caſe of a ſiege, 
they have contrived to hollow into the ſo- 
5 lid 
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kd rock, ciſterns proportionate to every 
other Part « of the building, and capable of 
containing many hundred tuns of water; 
they ſay more than twelve hundred. ** 
deed, to beſiege it would be madneſs: a 
hundred men might defend it againſt — 
thouſand aſſailants, and any number of 
veſſels ; nor could it be, if taken, con- 
verted to any ſort of uſe. 

The town itſelf is almoſt as curious as 
any other part of the Mount. I doubt 
not there are many houſes in it five or ſix 
hundred years old; and I did not ſee one 
which ſeemed to be built ſince Louis the 
eleventh's time. The whole number of 
perſons reſident in the abbey, and in the 
town, does not exceed a hundred and 
eighty, in time of peace. A militta, compo- 
ſed of the Bourgeoiſie, mount guard, to 
prevent any of the priſoners from eſcaping. 
In time of war there are five hundred 
ſoldiers commonly in garriſon ; and they 
aſſured me, ſo vaſt and numerous are the 
chambers in different parts, that thirteen 
| | thouſand 
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thouſand might be diſpoſed of without ay 


ſort of inconvenience. 
* ſell little legendary books in the 
: I have bought them all, in hopes 
to rl ſome hiſtorical anecdotes or tradi- 
tions reſpecting the place, and the various 
important events or ſieges it has under- 
gone; — but alas! this is a vain attempt. 
They are all ſtuffed with miracles, and ab- 
ſurdities too ridiculous to repeat; and St; 
Michael and St. Aubert are the only 
heroes who make any figure in the annals 
of monkery.—I would moſt willingly have 
inſpected the archives which are laid up in 
the abbey ; but this is not permitted. It 
muſt be a very curious reſearch, ſince it 
is probable every king of England, from 
the Conqueror to Henry the third, had been 
many times here from motives of devo- 
tion or curioſity. : 
In the year 1090, Robert duke of 
| Normandy, and William Rufus, beſieged 
their brother Henry a long time in the 
Mont St. Michel.” It muſt be preſumed 
| they were maſters of the foot of the rock ; 
for 
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for otherwiſe it would be impracticable to 
inveſt it. The prince. could, never haye 
been reduced to ſurrender from force; but 
he wanted water, and from this neceſſity 
he was on the point of yielding the for- 
treſs, when Robert, with that benevo- 
lence and generoſity which marked his 
character, ſent him ſome pipes of wine; 
and this ſuccour, (like that which Henry 
the fourth permitted his troops to give 
the P ariſians,) enabled Henry to hold 


cout. Rufus reproached him for his con- 


duct ; What, ſaid Robert; * ſhall we 
f ſuffer our brother to die of 'thirſt ? ”— 
And. what return did he meet with? An 
impriſonment of twenty-ejght years in a 
vaulted chamber of Cuff, caſtle, where 
he expired. 

I fear to have tions: you with fo Aſfuſe 
a deſcription of this mountain. I ſet out 


this morning, and, conducted by the ſame 


guide acroſs the ſands, reached the village 
of Genet at ten. Numbers of people are 
frowned every year in paſling this place. 
The ſea comes in with a fury and rapidity 
beyond 
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beyond idea, and frequently arreſts un- 
happy travellers, who preſume to venture 
without a guide. I ſaw, in the churgh- 
yard of Genet, a grave where-fiye. perſons 
were interred who, periſhed within theſe 
few days, and ſimilar accidents are com- 
mon.— It was noon when I returned to 
Granville, my fancy entirely occupied 
with the extraordinary ſcenes to which I 
had been witneſs, and which I have en- 
deavoured to depicture without ſtudy or 
arrangement, | 

This town is ſituated very pleaſantly on 
a neck of land ſtretching into the ſea. It 
is not ſmall ; but the buildings are ſcat- 
tered, mean, and irregular, extending 
near a mile from one extremity to the 
other, part on the rock above, and part 
in the vale below, —It is open to the ſea, 
there being no bay, though they have 
conſtructed part of a pier to ſhelter the 
ſhipping. Some ſmall redoubts and bat- 


teries have been erected during the late 


war, on the eminences round the place, to 
defend 


«SS 


defend it from invaſion ; but — are of 
no ſtrength. Fan 
It is time to d this ** letter. 


7 next will be ar from Low part 


d Bretagne, | Adieu ! | 
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T5 here your Tax len IN It was 
very late Saturday night when I reached 
Avranches; and had. I been a Roman. Ca- 
tholic,, I ſhould inevitably have put both 
myſelf; and my...carriage under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin, or ſome ſaint the 
patron of travellers, before I adventured 
into theſe perilous roads. The chaiſe once 
ſtuck. faſt for. near an hour, and, I was 
obliged to employ a dozen peaſants, who 
with the help of pick-axes , and. infinite 
labour, at length heaved it up * main 
ſtrength. 

Avranches . me a fr hours, 
The city 18 the naſtieſt I have yet ſeen, in 
France; but its ſituation is very fine. 
The cathedral ſtands on a hill, which 
terminates abrupt: the front extends to 
the extreme verge, and overhangs the 
precipice. It bears the markes of high 
antiquity. The towers are decayed in 
many places, though. its original conſtruc- 

Vox. II. tion 
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tion has been wondrouſſy ſtrong. While 
I ſtood under it, one of the prieſts very 


politely accoſted me, and offered, as I 
appeared to be a ſtranger; to give nk 
ſome information reſpecting it. 
The cathedral,” ſaid he, . Hi "OA 
«+ the work of Gifferetit ages; but the 
« two weſterfi towets are ſuppoſed to be 
„as old as the eighth century, the 
4 piffiopric itfelf having been founded 
ct about the year four hundred.” One of 
& the Fiigliſh kings, Henry the fecond; 
& received able hete, from the Papal 


4 Nuncio, for the murder of St. Thomas: 


„ A-Becket, in 1172, and the ſtone on 


„ which he kneeled during the perfor- 
d mance of that f6ferin ceremony, 
4e ſtill exiſts. He carried me to look 
at it. The length is about thirty inches, 
and the breadth twelve. It ſtands be- 
fore the north portal, and on it is in- 
graved a chalice in comtmientoritith, of 
the fact. _ 

The ruins of the caſts ale very exten. 


five and ſuperb ; and beneath lies a rich 
extent 
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atem of cintty,/ covered with orchards, 
and abounding in grain. 
- I comtiniied my Journey Sutiday at ban 


and reathed the city of Dol in Bretagne 
the ſame evening. At Pontorſon the two 
non forming the 9 5 — 
for the veſtiges of antiqulty. Biept the 


epiſcopat palace, which is an -Uegant 
modern building, there is not a houſe 


have been erected in ages the moſt barba- 
tous And remote. The fortifications are 
in the ſume ſtyle, and appear to frave been 
antiently very formidable. Hiſtory con- 
firms this. William the Conqueror twice 
hid ſiege to Dol, and was twies-repulſed- 
In 105, Philip king of France foreed 
him to make a haſty retreat inte Norman - 
dy ; and when he again attenipted to make 
hinfelf maſter of it in 1084, Alain duke 
bf Bretagne obliged him ts retire fothes 
whit ignetniniouſly. Hetiry the ſecond; 


Q2 - more 
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more | acceſcful, carried. it by FRY" in 
1173. 

It was a beautiful autumnal encaiias; 
and I walked near half a league from 3 
town to view a ſingular curioſity. 
the middle of a very large orchard * 
a ſtone, compoſed of only one piece, and 
between forty. and fifty feet high. Its 
circumference near the baſe equals its 
heighth. The form is circular and pyra- 
midical. It is called «© La Pierre du 
« champ dolent.” — “ The ſtone of the 
« field of lamentation.” There are no 
certain accounts when, or on what occaſion 
it was thus erected; but the traditions 
relative to it are equally numerous and 
contradictory. I had the pleaſure to ſee 
and converſe with the gentleman on whoſe 
eſtate it is ſituated. He ſaid, the moſt ap- 
proved opinion was, that Julius Cæſar 
had cauſed it to be erected as a trophy 
to mark the extent of his conqueſts, after 
a bloody engagement; which he gained 
over the inhabitants of Armorica, The 


peaſants 
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peaſants are fully perſuaded: the devil did 
it in one of his idle hours; “ but,” ad- 
ded he, I have myſelf cauſed the earth 
% to be removed round its baſe to the 
e diſtance of forty feet on every ſide; 
« and T find that it joins to 4 prodigious 
6 rock, from which it ſeems to have 
« ſprung ; ſo that I am induced to think, 
« notwithſtanding its name, that it is a 
66 _— and not a factitious produc- 
« tion.” However cauſed, it is very ex- 
traordinary, and deſerves an attentive in- 
veſtigation. 

I got to this city yeſterday. The caſtle 
was built by the celebrated Anne of Bre- 
tagne, who annexed the duchy- to the 
crown of France by her marriage with - 
Charles the eighth. She was aſked by the 
engineer who conſtructed it, what plan 
ſhe would chooſe as its model. My 
coach,“ ſaid ſne. It is ſo in effect. A 
large ſquare area within conſtitutes the 
body : two ſmall towers in the fore-part, 
anſwer to the fore-wheels of a carriage, 
as two others of ſuperior ſize do, to the 
Q 3 hinder 


$50 © T9 Va. 
hinder ones; a projection in front forms 
the pole, and an arched nich behind, cor- 
reſponds to the place where the laquais 
was uſed to ſtand. Conſcious that poſte- 
rity would accuſe her of caprice and ab- 
ſurdity, ſhe has obviated their criticiſms 
in a manner truly royal, by an inſcription 
engraved in the' wall, and u 
this hour. I read it, 4 


Qui que gronde, tel elt mon plaiſir va | | 
You will allow this is the reaſoning of a 


ſovereign. 
St. Malo is fituated in an iſland joined 
to the continent by 8s cauſeway, The 
ancient city and biſhopric were half a 
league diſtant, on the main-land ; but in 
the year 1172, John de la Grille removed 
his reſidence to the little ifland of St. 
Aaron, and began the town which now 
exiſts, The houſes are all lofty and ele- 
gant; but the ſtreets, owing to the want 
of ground and the number of iphobitants, 
| To-marrow I eat to — 


Nantes, 


een nes 23¹ 


| Nantes, Saturdays: 26th September, 775 


* Left St. ele laſt Thyrſay feren- 
night, and lay at Hede, a little towp 
fityate on the ſummit of à mountain, and 
commanding 4 moſt extenſive praſpect. 
I got to Rennes next morning. Here 1 
had flattered myſelf with the plcaſure of 
ſeeing the celebrated monſieur de la Cha- 
latais, who, after having ſuffered all the 
puniſhments which deſpotiſm can inflict, 
is now returned to ſpend the little remain- 
der of his days in, his native province. 
] had very particular letters to introduce 
me ta his acquaintance ; but he was gone 
to his ſeat at Caradeuc, the preceding day. 
To the honour of his preſent majeſty and 
the miniſtry, they haye endeavoured to 
make him every campenſation for the cruel 
indignities he met with under the late 
reign. The king has preſented him with 
= hundred thouſand livres, beſides a 
penſion, - He is reſtored to his place of 
Precureur general au parlement ;” and 
Q4 is 


een 
his eſtate of Caradeuc is to be N 
into a marquiſate. 

I ſtaid near two days at Rennes. It 1s 
the honorary capital of Bretagne, becauſe 
the ſtates are aſſembled there; but like 
all cities deſtitute of commerce, is dull 
and poor. Several of the principal ſtreets 
are however very handſome, as the con- 
flagration in the year 1720, which almoſt 
reduced the whole place to aſhes, obliged 
the inhabitants to rebuild them. In one 
of the ſquares, is a ſine ſtatue in bronze 
of Louis the fifteenth. It was erected by 
the province in 1744, ſoon after his re- 
covery from that dangerous illneſs in 
Flanders, when he obtained the title of 
«« Bien aimẽ. Beneath the prince ap- 
pears on one ſide Hegeya the goddeſs of 
health, with her ſerpent and patera; and 
on the other, is the genius of Bretagne, 
kneeling on one knee, in her countenance 
exultation and reverence finely marked. 
At the foot of the pedeſtal is an inſcrip- 
tion in Latin, dictated by adulation and 

falſchood. I bluſhed as I read it, for the 
monarch 
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monarch to whom it was offered. He 
lived, like his predeceſſor, to ſee all theſe 
marks of public approbation ceaſe ; and, 
loſt to greatneſs or glory in the arms of 
his' miſtreſſes, a dark cloud overſhadowed 
the evening of a reign, which he had 
opened with ſome applauſe. ISA 
Rennes is ſituate on the little river r Vis 
laine. It was anciently fortified very 
ſtrongly ; but the walls are now in ruins, 
and the foſſẽ nearly filled up. The fiege 
it ſuſtained by Edward the third of Eng- 
land, and John of Gant his ſon, is cele- 
brated in ſtory. The Engliſh and Bre- 
ton -army conſiſted of forty thouſand 
men; and yet, after having remained be- 
fore it ſix months, was obliged od retire 
without ſucceſs. 

I arrived here on Monday laſt. This 
is a handſome city, and its ſituation is 
equally advantageous and agreeable. 


Nantes is built on the eaſy declivity of a 
hill, deſcending on all fides to the river. 
The Loire itſelf may almoſt vie with the 
Thames. Exactly ene to the ſpot on 

which 
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which ſtands the town,. it is divided: into 
feveral channels, by a number of ſmall 
illands, moſt of which are covered with 
elegant houſes, - The great quay is more 
than a mile in length; the buildings very 
ſuperb, and chiefly erected ſince the late 
peace. As its commerce is eyery year in- 
creaſing, the city is conſequently in a 
Rate of continual improvement and ad- 
vance in beauty. The Loire ia notwith- 
ſtanding very ſhallow; and all goods are 
brought up in large boats from Painbeuf, 
which is nine leagyes diſtant, near the 
mouth of the river, and at which veſ- 
ſels of burden axe obliged to. ſtop. At 
the eaſtern extremity of the tun ſtands 
the caſtle, in which the ancient dykes 
of Bretagne held their reſidence, It was 
erected about the year 1000; but the 
duke of Mercœur, who during the long 
wars of the League, rendered himſelf in 
ſome degree ſovereign of the province, 
made ſeveral confiderable additions to it. 
In the chapel; Anne, ducheſs of Bretagne, 
married Louis the twelfth in 1499 * 

202 9. y 
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by this ſecond union, confirmed the guchy 
to the crown of France. They ſnoeg nne 
the chamber in which the Cardinal de 
Retz was confined, by order of Aune of 
Auſtria, and from which he made his 
eſcape by letting himſelf dawn with a 2ope 
into a boat, which waited for —— 
Loire. 

Many of the dukes of Bretagne are in- 
terred in the different churches of the 
city. The moſt ſplendid of all the mo- 
numents erected to their memory, is that 
of Francis the ſecond, in hoſe perſon 
they terminated, It is in the Egliſe des 
„ Carmes,” and was the offering of 
ed it to be conſtructed, while ſhe was 
queen of France. Michael Columb, a 
Breton by birth, was the artiſt; and it 
muſt be confeſſed to be a chef d uv re 
in ſculpture. The tomb is as magnifi- 
cent as any af thaſe in St. Denis; and 
not content with this proof of her piety 
and attachment to his memory, ſhe or- 
rr N to be depoſited within a 

golden 


„ 7:70 Dr 
1 golden box, in the ſame. vault.— The in. 
ſeription near the tomb, is very curious. It 
relates that Francis the ſecond, after hav- 
ing been married ſeven years to his firſt 
wife without iſſue, as his laſt reſource, 
made a vow to the Virgin, that if by her 
interceſſion or power, he obtained a child, 
he would dedicate to her an image of his 
own weight in gold. The holy Virgin, 
whether moved by the prodigious value 
of the preſent, or whether touched with 
Pity, heard the prayer very favourably. 
'The duke had a fon, and performed his 
vow ; though exigencies of ſtate obliged 
him ſome years afterwards to retract the 
princely donation he had made.—By his 
ſecond wife Margaret de Foix, he had the 
princeſs Anne. | x 
Nantes was anciently, like Almoſt every 
city in Europe, very ſtrongly fortified. 
Peter de Dreux, one of their dukes, ſur- 
rounded it with walls, which have only 
been demoliſhed within theſe few years. 
The bridge is an object of curioſity. It 
is near a mile and a half in length, being 
continued 


: 
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continued. aeroſs all the little iſlands in 
the Loire, from north to ſouth. There 
are two other rivers conſiderably ſmaller, 
which unite. at this city. One of them 
is called the Erdre. I went up it, about 
two leagues yeſterday, to a gentleman's 
Chateau, where I dined. The Meander, 
ſo famous in Grecian fable, can hardly 
exceed it in beauty. It winds between 
groves of cheſnut, oak, and poplar, which 
cover the banks to the edge of the water, 
and which are only interrupted by vineyards, 
gardens, and elegant villas. About half 
way, are the ruins of a celebrated fortreſs 
poſſeſſed by the Hugemots, called the 
caſtle <« de la Verriere ,” and at the diſ- 
tance of a mile from the [houſe where I 
ſpent the day, is an ancient manſion em- 
bowered in woods, which belonged to 
Peter Landais, the famous and _— 
favourite of Francis the ſecond!” © 

Bretagne is by no means ſo fertile 
or cultivated a province as N ormandy: 
The interior part is chief pen and 
heathy, but the ſeg-coaſts-are · both. more 

populous, 


— 
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populous, and richer in the (oil. Routd 
this city, and to the ſouthward, in the 
« Pays de Retz, vines are very nume - 
rous; and they make u thin, four wine, 
known by the name of © Vin Nantois.” 
If we compare the preſent condition 
of Bretagne, as conſtituting a part of the 
kingdom, with ifs ancient one, as an in- 
dependent government, there can be no 
tary and happy to be conctivedl. While 
under the dominion of their native prin» 
ets; the dachy was a feehe of continual 
war, bloodſhed, arid devaſtation. The 
dukes of No or kings of France, 
were ever aiming at its reduction, und the 
former effected it more than once. The 
inteſtine commotions which were raiſed 
by the oppoſite pretenſtons of Jahn de 
Montfort and Charles of Blois, in the 
fourteenth century; left the miſerable 
country unpeopled, deſolate; and a prey to 
the moſt vere famine. Louis the ele- 
venth paved the way for its re- union to 
the crown. The lady of Beaten, left 
THI a regent 
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regent-at his death, putſuetl her father's 
meaſures: with vigour ; and the narrow, 
purſimonĩous character and conduct of 
Henry the ſeventh; whoſe avarice prevented 
him from: lending any effectual ſuccour to 
Francis or his daughter, conſpired to 
complete this important acquiſition. |. 
I do not recollect many immortal or ſu- 
blime ſpirits whom they have produced, 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, Conſtable of France, 
ſo renowned. 1 in the wars of Edward the 
third and the Black Prince, was a na- 
tive of Bretagne; and Abelard, Heloiſe's 


unhappy lover, too well known by his 
amours and his misfortunes, was born at 
a village called Le Palet, only ten or 
twelve miles from Nantes, near the bor- 
ders of Poictou. He lived in the twelfth 
century; under Conan. the third, duke of 


2 


. is mmm. 
ke in-cacrind intn-2emers, mtiquity. . The 
Romans doubtleſs had a ſtation here. In 
the year 2580, among the ruins of a 
tower 22 was found 
a ſtone, 


| 


( 
b 
4 

| 


a None, which, by order- of the i | 


trates, was — in 1606, to the 


Hotel de Ville. The inſcription on it 


has greatly exerciſed the attention of anti- 


quaries. It is very legible, and in Roman 
characters. 1 n 2 1 . 


is it. 


% Numinib: eee, 


| « Deo; Vol: Jong. 22 «re 

M: Gemel: Secundus. et C. Sedat: 3 lorus. ” 

& Actor: Vicanor. Portent. x "ribunal. — * 
„ Locis ex Stipe r * 


{ 


I cannot forbeas mentioning to. u one 


other monument equally ſingular: Near 
a bridge which croſſes the Loire, called 
« Le Pont de la belle Croix, is a ſtone 
fixed in the wall, with the remains of a 
decayed inſcription. It was erected to 
mark the ſpot where Gilles Marechal de 
Retz was burnt, under the reign of Charles 
the ſeventh, and, as I think, about the 
year 1440. This nobleman was accuſed 
of, and condemned to die, for crimes, 
which were ſaid to be ſa- horrible · and 
enormous, as to preclude mention. They 
ei were 
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were never divulged, but covered up un- 
der a veil of darkneſs and myſtery, A 
very ingenious man, to whom 1 am in- 
debted for almoſt all the informatiof 
I have gained here, aſſured me chat 
his trial is yet preſerved among the ar- 
chives of the city; but has never been 
opened, or even inſpected into, from the 
ſame motives of horror and caution which 
actuated his judges. - I maſt confeſs this 
appears to me very extraordinary. 
The environs of Nantes are agreeable; 
and I ſhould be tempted to make a longer 
ſtay here, if the advanced ſeaſon did not 
compel me to haſten my journey. 
I ſhall ſet out in two hours for La Ro- 
chelle, Whether I purſue my rout to 
Bourdeaux, through Saintonge, or make 
an excurſion by Poitiers and Angouleſme, 
I do not yet * mann 
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"ta Rochelle, Wedneſday, ** Sept 1775: 


- SLEPT at Aigrefeille laſt Saturday 
night, a little village on the confines 

of Bretagne, and breakfufted next morning 
at. Montague, the firſt t6wn in Poicteu. 
I continued my journey the whole day 
through that province, and arrived, as the 
fun ſet, at Moreille. The evening was 
uncommonly beautiful, and I ſhould have 
proceeded ſome miles farther, if a very 
large con vent, which ſtootl-oppoſite to the 
poſt-houſe, in one of the ſineſt ſituations 
to be conteived, had not ſeemed to de- 
manid my attention. I ordered horſed for 
the enfning morning, and walked up to 
lodk: at it. The great gates were open, 
and admitted me into d ſpacious 'eourt; 
or aun, in fruit of the building. Hore 
I met the Prior: he was a Mun, hre 
figure, apparently paſt his fiftieth year, if 
his habit did not tend to deceive the judg- 
ment. He accoſted me with extreme po- 
* and, on my * him that 
5 Ilas 
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1 was a traveller; induced 3 to 
viſit his convent, he 
the church, and through the aparttnents. | 
« We ate,” ſaid he, „of the Ciſtercith 
„ order, and owe our foundation to Elea- 
% nor, queen of England, and wife to 
« Henry the ſecond: but during the un 
« happy wars of the League, the chief 
*« ſdene of which lay in this part of the 
Kingdom, our archives were all carried 
away, and the building itſelf defaced, 
* by khe ſoldiery of Coligni.“ When 
we had finiſhed our view of i, he infiſted 
on my company to fupper. It was fervell 
up With great elegance, and folowed by a 
defert from the gaidens of the privry, 
which” were very extenſive.” I ſtaid till 
near midnight, and left my xeviefous hoft 
with the utmoſt regret. s 158 
I got to Marans, Monday morning. 
This is a miſerable town, fituate on the 
river Sevre, which divides Poĩctou from 
the Pays d'Aunis.“ At a ſmall diſtance 
from the place, on the bank of the river, 
towards its mouth, traditian yet points 
R 2 out 
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out the ſpot rendered celebrated by the 
interview of Louis the eleventh and his 
brother Charles duke of Guyenne. The 
artful monarch exhauſted all the wiles of | 
his treacherous and crooked policy to gain 
his brother, in vain ; and their interview, 
like moſt others between princes, was at- 
tended with no beneficial effect. 

It is only twenty miles from Marans to 
La Rochelle, e a rich country, co- 
vered with vines. This city, ſo famous 
in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries 
— the refuge of the Hugonots, and their 
grand. barrier againſt the royal power— 
is ſtill a commercial and populous place, 
though declined from its ancient luſtre. 
The port, though it does not admit veſ- 
ſels of any conſiderable. burthen, is yet 
finely calculated for trade. It may be di- 
vided into three parts: the baſon, which 
is the innermoſt, is only a quarter of a 
mile in circumference; and at the en- 
trance riſe two very noble Gothic towers, 
called the Tour de St. N icolas, and 
the Tour de la Chaine. They are now 
| n 
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in a ſtate of decay, but were anciently de- 


| figned to protect the town and harbour. 


Without theſe, is the Avant Port,” ex- 
tending more than a league, and bounded 
by two points of land, to the north and 
ſouth. Beyond, is the road, where the 
largeſt ſhips uſually anchor, protected from 
the ſouth-weſt-winds by the iſlands of 
Re, Oleron, and Aix. Before the ceſ- 
fion of Canada to the Engliſh, and of 
New Orleans to the crown of Spain, the 
trade of La Rochelle was very lucrative. 
It has again revived within theſe two laſt 
years, to the coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſt 
Indies. 

This place cannot lay claim to any 1 re- 
mote antiquity. It was a little collection 
of houſes on the ſhore, inhabited by fiſher- 
men, when William the ninth, laſt Count 
of Poictou, rendered himſelf maſter of it 
in 1139. He tranſmitted it to his only 
daughter Eleanor, who, after her divorce 
from Louis the ſeventh of: France, brought 
all her ample dowry to Henry the ſecond 
of England, © 
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Lovis tranſgreſſed every rule of trus po- 
liey, in ſyftering ſo great a. princeſs to 
carry her poſſeſſions into the family gf hig 
vaſſal, already too powerful. The chars 
ter of Eleanor, incorporating the town of 
La Rochelle, yet ſubſiſts, in, the regiſters 
of the city. She granted them many pe- 
euliar privileges, which her ſon Richard 
the firſt afterwards, gonfirmed. Under 
john, the Engliſh affairs declined z and 
though St. Louis, moved by ſcruples of 
honour and conſcience, reſtored to Henry 
the third all Saintonge, and Aunis, yet his 
fan, Philip the Bold, re: conquęred them 
again ſome years after. The battle of 
Poitiers, under Edward the third, was fpl- 
lowed hy the ſyrrender af all the acjeining 
provinces and cities. Rochelle conflituted 
part of the dominigns given tothe, Black 
Prince y his father z, bug. hig reigg ra. 
very ſhort, and he lived ta ſerethem again 
re-united to Franc by Charles tha Hh. 

dp the Jatter years gf dy ard x bien. 

The Reformed, religion hich: was fink 
— into the kingdom abo 640. 
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met. with 4 malt.. fayounble; receptas 
here z and this city -hecamne, under Gharles 
the ninth, the grand. aſylum af che Pros 
teltants,. The -qmaffacre of Far was fol- 
lowed ſoon. after hy the memarahle fiegey 
which. began in Nouamber 17, and 
was raiſed in June 1573. Enthuſtaſw 
ſupplied the beſieged with a cenſtancy and 
courage, that rendered them ſuperior to 
the aſſailants : -and;;the Duke of Anjou, 
he commanded the royal army. was 
happy to find: 3 pretext, in his election 
to the crown of Poland, for withdraw» 
ing his ſhattered troops, after having laſt 
twenty-two thouſand men bafore the 
place, This faceeſs conduced to infpirg 
them, with reſolution to withſtand Louis 
Shs: thirteenth, in 1627 ; but Richlieu's 
daring. genius was: hot to be awed into 
any ſubmiſſion. After having precluded 
and held it inveſtad thirteen months, it 
ſusrendered to the royal clemency. The 
Sslamities which the garriſon endured from 


__ are only ta be cdmpared with 
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thoſe of Jeruſalem under Titus, and per. 
haps even exceed them. It was the laſt 
effort of religious oppoſition, and the æra 
wlüch eſtabliſhed rarer » a 
power throughout the kingdom. 
went yeſterday twice, to view th 
dyke ſo renowned, erected by Richlieu. 
When the ſea retires, it is viſible;z-and 1 
walked out upon it above three hundred 
feet. It extends from fide to fide, acroſs 
rhe harbour, nearly an Engliſh mile in 
length; Its breadth is, at this time, more 
than one hundred and fifty feet, and it 
widens continually towards the baſe, No 
monument of architecture, however ſu- 
perb or beautiful, no production of ele- 
gance, however refined, can poſſibly im- 
preſs the mind with ſo vaſt and ſublime 
an idea of the genius of Richlieu, as 
does this bulwark againſt the ſea. While 
I ſtood upon it, in the middle of the port, 
between the waves which rolled on either 
ſide, and contemplated its durability, ex- 
tent, and ſtrength, I was almoſt inclined 
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ther of a deity than of a mortal. A ſmall 
opening, of about two hundred feet, was 
left to give entrance to veſſels, | and ſhut 


up by chains ſtretched acroſs, - A tower 


was likewiſe conſtructed at each end, no 
veſtiges of which now remain. Neither 
Buekingham, or Lindſey, who were ſue- 
eeſſively ſent to the aid of the beſieged by 
Charles the firſt, dared to attack this 
formidable barrier: they retired, and left 
La Rochelle to its fate. In all probability, 
the lapſe of a thouſand years, aided by 
ſtorms, and all the fury of the ſea, will 
make little or no impreſſion on this dyke, 
which is deſigned to endure as long as the 
dne W who dared to conſtrudt 
From the Anne point of the har- 
bour, is a ſine view of the three iſlands, 
Re, Oleron, and Aix. It was on the 
former that the duke of Buckingham 
landed, and, after his fruitleſs attempt on 
the citadel of St. Martin, was repulſed 
ws the- loſs” of eight thouſand men. 
5 This 
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This iſland, which is only. d Kagues in 
kngth,. 18 ſeparated tram. the Main land 
by a channel gf three - miles. Ibn. 
tains, I am aſſured, twenty thopſand my 
habitants, and is better gultiyated than 
the fineſt province of France: while: Ole- 
ron, which is mere than gguble its figs, 
has not near that number pf people, and 
ws neither rich, or in the ſamg ſtate of 
waproyement.., This reſults. from their 
different political ſituation, the iſland of 
Re being free. — 


or taxation, 


On — ade of theiport Ganga | 
2 cenvent of Minims, exected by Louis 
the fiege, in 3628, to pray far the fayls 
of thoſe who periſhed before La Rochelle, 
When Charles the nintk hegan to jayeſt 
it, there were then ſevanty- two thouſand 
perſons in the city, In the ſecond ſięge, 
they had diminiſhed ta twenty-gight thau: 
fand ; and at preſent, the inhabitants art 
bnly between ſeyentaen and eighteen then: 
eats Hugonots 
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ereReligious avimoſity has an- 
tirely ſubſided : the citizhne are accounted 
24: loyal aa well attached to. the crawn, 
fide the daors of the-manaſtery I man- 
tioned, to be taken dewn 2 fam years 
the ſea. l purpoſe to leave Rachelle to- 
marrow, and ſhall * the rant of _m 
fort and Saintegy/ (2 %o 2 ale: 
A gentlenian with. ono ſupped laſt 
night: aſſured me, thats: the: family of 
d'Olbreuſe exiſts ſtill, and that they 46- 
ſide near Chateauneuf, upon the Charente, 
in Angoumois. He added, that their cir- 
cumſtances were narrow almoſt to diſtreſs. 
You will ſurely recollect, that this houſe 
is allied to the blood royal of England. 
George- William, the laſt duke of Zell, 
married Mademoiſelle d'Olbreuſe, at Breda, 
about the middle of the laſt century. 'They 
had only one daughter, the beautiful and 
unhappy Sophia, ſo well known for her 
21.2 misfortunes, 
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misfortunes, and mother wo lie late pe 
George the ſeconle. 

The weather here is the moſt! 8 
and delightful to be imagined. The vin- 
tage is already begun round the city; and 
the peaſants are engaged in all that happy 
feſtivity natural to the ſeaſon and the 
employment. I ſhall have the pleaſure of 
ſering this ſcene ' continued to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, as they do not begin their 
vintage in Guyenne and Gaſcony till the 
n cloſe of October. | 
This is a long, hiſtorical letter. It is 
time to finiſh it, and. ſubſcribe een 
* _ 
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12 Sunday, September 24th 175: 


HE diſtance from La Rochelle to 
Rochfort is ſeven leagues. The 
firſt four are exceedingly pleaſant, the road 
lying along the ſea-ſhore, and in view of 
the iſlands Oleron and Aix, which appear 
at a ſmall diſtance. It is now almoſt a 
century ſince Louis the fourteenth con- 
ſtructed Rochfort. The city is built in 
the midſt of marſhes, which were drained 
for that purpoſe. Colbert was then prime 
miniſter, and it is ſaid, he uſed to call it 
„La Ville d'Or,” from the prodigious 
ſums his maſter had expended in its erec- 
tion. Time has, however, given the 


ſanction of utility to the project, and 


rendered this port as neceſſary and im- 


portant to the crown of France, as either 


Breſt or Toulon. It is ſituate on the 
Charente, about five leagues from its 
mouth. I fpent ſeveral hours, Friday 


morning, in the different magazines and 
dock- yards. Every thing appears to be 


under 
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under an admirable regulation ; and the 
ſeveral branches of naval equipment are 
cattied on with the utmoſt vigour and 
diſpatch. It feems to be 4 grand object 
of attention with the preſent miniſtry to 
reſtore the navy, almoſt totally 1 
Kane the fete. aan 9 
The number of workmbn commonly 
employed at Rochfort, is about nine 
hundred. To theſe are added ſid hundred 
gality flaves; who are occupied iſi the mot 
painful and laborious parts of ſervice. 
They are chained two and two with heavy 
fetters, conſtantly guarded; and kept in a 
long building erected for that purpoſe in 
tho center ' of the yard. Some of theſe 
u retches are thus kept for a terin of years; 
others during life. The precautions uſed 
to pfevent their eſcape are vefy excellent, 
dictated by great diſoernmeimt, and im- 
proved on continually by experience—yet, 
in ſpite of every —— _ un 
— | 
Tbe armoury, . Foy Wold 
— every kind, are all in the beſt 


order, 
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vrcker, and kept with prodigious hattHhals. 
Louis the fourteenth fortified the city at 
the firhe he erected it; but its ſituation; at 
o Sonfiderable a diſtancè from the- ſex, 
renders it ſufficiently ſecure from any at- 
tack; and they have cherefore lately coſted 
up the battlements, and neglectocd the 
foſſes. It is laid out with great beauty 
and elegance: The ſtrects are dll very 
broad and trait, traverfing the whole place 
from fide to ſide; but the buildings do not 
dorreſpond to them in this reſpect, 2 
they are moſtly low ant irregular. 

The province of Saintonge 'beyitis at A 
ſrall diſtance From Rochfort: this city ts 
the capital of it. The antiquities which 
Saintes yet prelents, have chiefly detained 
me here ſince yeſterday morning. It was 
2 Roman colony, and thofe tonquierors 
of the earth, who polfhed the nations 
they fubdwuetl, have left the traces of their 
tagrificence behind them, 
valley, between two Wotihtains, and al- 
mb acheinüng to ont of the ſuburbs, are are 
the TURNS of the athphitheatre.” "Though 
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now in the laſt ſtage of decay, its appear - 
ance is very auguſt and venerable. In 
ſome parts, ſcarce any of the arches ars to 
be ſeen ; but the eaſt end is ſtill in a great 
degree of preſervation. From its ſitu- 
ation in a valley, ood. from the ruins of 
| an agueduct which conveyed water to the 
town near three leagues, it has been ſup- 
poſed that Naumachiæ were repreſented 
in it, but this amounts only to conjecture, 
A triumphal arch, on which is an in- 


{ſcription in Hoon letters, merits like- 


wiſe attention. It was erected to Ger- 
manicus, on the oh ve his death, ſo uni- 
verſally lamented throughout the empire. 
The river Charente ſurrounds. this city, 
as the Severn does that of Shrewſbury, 
forming a horſe-ſhoe. I have been walk- 
ing in the beautiful meadows which border 
it, and from whence the buildings of. the 
town have a fine effect. Though the 
Charente cannot compare with the Loire 
or the Rhone in ſize and depth, yet the 
actions which have been performed on its 
banks, .in different. ages, will render it 
immortal 
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immortal in ſtory * At Taillebourg, | only 
ſix miles from hence, nearer to its mouth, 
was fought the. battle between Henry the 
third of England, and St. Louis, where 
the latter was conqueror; and in which he 
gave proofs of  undaunted proweſs, and 
intrepidity, in defending almoſt alone, 
the paſſage of a bridge againſt the whole 
oppoſite army, during ſome minutes. 
Francis the firſt, the moſt amiable and 
accompliſhed prince who ever Teigned in 
France, except Henry the fourth, was 
born at Cognac, only. ſeyen leagues; higher 
up on the Charente. Two leagues be- 
yond Cognac, ſtill nearer its ſource, is 
the famous plain of Jarnac, where, the 
Hugonots were beat by the duke of An- 
jou, and where the Great Louis, firſt prince 
of Conde was aſſaſſinated by Monteſquiou. 
I am told the Count de Jarnac has cauſed 
a monument to be erected within theſe 
few, years over the ſpot where periſhed t that 
unhappy, prince. 1 intended fully to have 
gone along the banks of the Charente, 
through both theſe laſt mentioned places, 

Vor. II. S 81 to 
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to Angouleſme; but the difficulties are in- 
ſaperable. There is neither a poſt road, 
nor horſes yet eſtabliſhed ; and I therefore 
purſue the firait rout to Bourdeaux, 
through Pons and Blaye. 
Except the remains of Roman prandevr 
yet viſible at Saintes, the place contains 
very little to detain or amuſe. It is built 
with great irregularity; the ſtreets are 
narrow and winding 3 the houſes mean, 
and almeſt all of them ſome centuries old. 
The eathedral has been repeatedly ravaged 
and deſtroyed by Nortnans and Hugonots, 
who made war alike on every monument 
of art or piety. Ohe tower only eſcaped 
their rage, which is faid to have been 
conſtructecd as early as the year eight 
hundred, by Charlemagne. It is of e- 
normous magnitude, both as to circum- 
ference and heighth. Theſe qualities, ſu- 
peradded to its prodigious thickneſs and 
ſtrength, have probably conduced to pre- 
ſerve it in the ftorms bf war, more than 
i. th veneration for the memory of its 
founder, 
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founder, or regard to the ſanctity of its 
inſtitution. 

The Reformed Religion ſeems far on the 
decline in this province, where antiently 
it had gained fo many votaries. There is 
only one Proteſtant family, as I am aſſured, 
in Saintes: the reaſon is evident; — the 
fervours of devotion, warm and animated 
in the beginning, are nouriſhed by perſe- 
cution, but unhappily become languid and 
extinẽt in an age of more mild and tole- 
rating principles. Intereſt is ever preſent, 
ever intimately felt by mankind, The 
Eftabliſhed Religion holds out offices and 
honours : Proteſtantiſm is barren. Her 
rewards are in another world. Can you 
wonder that it loſes ground continually ? 
Adieu! W 


Your's, &c. &c. 
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Bourdeaux, 
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Bourdeaux, F riday, 7a Oftober, 775. 


7. Continued my journey from Saintes 
laſt Sunday ſe'nnight, and ſlept at Pons, 
a; ſmall town agreeably ſituate, on a hill. 
Near the ſummit, in the centre of the 


place, is an antient chateau belonging to 


the prince de Marſan; it commands an 


extenſive and luxuriant proſpect of the 


vales of Saintonge and Angoumois, cover- 


ed with vines, and watered by two or 


three fine rivulets which loſe themſelves, 


after many windings, in the Charente. 
I entered the province of Guyenne the en- 


ſuing day, and arrived at Blaye, on the 
bank of the Garonne, Tueſday morning. 
I put my carriage into a boat, and came. 


up to this, city by water; the diſtance is 
about ſeven leagues. At Blaye, the river 
is above four miles in breadth, but it 
diminiſhes mfenfibly as one approaches 
Bourdeaux. Nearly half way between 
the two places, is the mouth of the 
Dordogne, which after running through 
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the Limoſin and Perigord, empties itſelf 
into the Garonne. The proſpect at the 
conflux of theſe two ftreams, 1s wonder- 
fully pictureſque. It is more cultivated 
and pleaſing, though lefs ſublime and 
magnificent than that at the junction of 
the Viſtula and the Nogat, near wc 
bourg, in Poliſh Pruſſia. 

Our paſſage from Blaye was * and 
the ſun declined as we turned round a point 
of land, which opened to us the city of 
Bourdeaux at the diſtance of three miles. 
The effect on tlie mer is exceedingly 
auguſt and ſtriking. It deſcribes the 
figure of a creſcent more than a league in 
length, the buildings of which near hon 
water- ſide, are all modern, lofty, 

very elegant. I have ſeen no Coup a 
ſo fuperb in Europe, except the view of 
Liſbon from the tower of Belem on the 
Tagus, which though more irregular from 
the nature of its ſituation, is rather ſupe- 
rior in magnificene. 

The favourable impreſſion which Bour- 
deaux cannot fail to make on a ſtranger 
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at his arrival, is well confirmed by a re- 
ſidence in it. Pleaſure ſeems to have as 
many votaries here as commerce; luxury 
and induſtry reign within the ſame walls, 
and that in the moſt extended degree. 
The air of courts is ever effeminate, ſe- 
ductive, and voluptuous. Commercial 
cities are uſually marked by oppoſite man- 
ners, and the love of gain powerful in its 
influence over the human heart, ſwallows 
up and abſorbs the more ſoft and melting 
paſſions. Here, however, theſe rules are 
entirely controyerted, Diſſipation and 
debauchery are more openly patronized, 
and have made a more univerſal and ap- 
parent conqueſt, than in half the capitals 
of Europe. At Stockholm, ſcarce the 
ſhadow of them is perceivable. Neither 
Copenhagen nor St. Peterſburgh are yet 
advanced to the ſame point of exceſs, cho 
aided by the preſence of a ſovereign, and 
the pleaſures which follow in their train. 
Hamburgh, though perhaps as large, is 
commercial, and as opulent as Bourdezux, 
betrays no external marks of the diſſolu 
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tion of manners, and puniſhes them, when 
viſible, with extreme ſeverity. It is na- 
tural to ſeek for the reaſ8n of this extra- 
ordinary contraſt. We ſhall find it, I ap- 
prehend, chiefly in the genius of the 
nation, gallant and amorous ; in the ſpirit 
of the government, which rather encou- 
rages: than repreſſes the arts of luxury 
among all ranks of people. Devotion or 


ſuperſtition, the only engine capable of 
oppoſing the torrent, has ceaſed in France, 


where the Virgin is held in as little eſti- 
mation as among us. Diveſt mankind of 
the influence which religion, policy, and 
decorum has over them hat reſtraint 
can be affixed to their licentibus paſ- 

fons ? | 
The ancient city of Bourdeaux, though 
conſiderable, was, what every other in Eu- 
rope might be eſteemed at the accefſion of 
Louis the fourteenth, ill built, badly pa- 
ved, dangerous, naſty, without police or 
any of thoſe regulations indiſpenſably re- 
quiſite to conſtitute a ſplendid or elegant 
_ It has entirely changed its appear- 
84 ance 
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ance within theſe laſt thirty years. The 
public edifices are very noble, and all the 
ſtreets newly conſtructed are regular and 
handſome. I am never tired with walk- 
ing on the banks of the Garonne. The 
quays are four miles in length, and the 
river itſelf is broader conſiderably than the 
Thames at London bridge. On the op- 
poſite ſide, a range of hills covered with 
woods, vineyards, churches and _ 
extends beyond the view. | 

- Almoſt in the center of the i is a 
fine equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze erected: to 
the late king in 1743. It is very rarely 
that I am much affected by the inſcrip- 
tions under the figures of princes, uſually 
only a detail of virtues and qualities they 
never poſſeſſed. There is ſomething ſo 
pathetic and ſimple, addreſſed to the heart, 
and not deſigned to dazzle, in 78 3 
I have retained it in my memory. 


Ludovico quindecimo, nee 
<« Szpe victori, ſemper: pavificatori j: 
“ $yos omnes, quam late regnum patet 
5 Paterno pectore gerenti; 
“ Suorum in animis — habitanti,” 
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The beauty of the river, and the ferti- 
lity of the adjoining country were” proba- 
bly the cauſes which induced the Romans 
to lay the foundations of this city. The 
ruins of a very large amphitheatre yet re- 
main, conſtructed under the emperor Gal- 
lienus ; it is of brick, as are moſt of the 
edifices of that period, when the empire 
was verging to its fall, and the arts ger 
to decline. 
In the irruption of he n na- 
tions, and peculiarly in thoſe which the 
Normans repeatedly made, Bourdeaux 
was ravaged, burnt, and almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed. It only began to recover again 
under Henry the ſecond of England, who 
having united it to the crown by his mar- 
riage with Eleanor, rebuilt it, and made 
it a principal object of his policy, to re- 
ſtore it e to the luſtre 2 which! it 
had fallen. | ; 
The Black Prince b all Guycnne, 
Gaſcony, and many inferior provinces in 
full ſovereignty from bis father: he 
brought his royal captive to this city af- 
"> bs 5 ter 
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ter the battle of Poitiers, and held his 
court and reſidence here during eleven 
years. His exalted character, his unin⸗ 
terrupted ſeries of good fortune, his vic- 
tories,” his modeſty, his affability, and his 
munificence, drew ſtrangers from every 
part of Europe ; but all this ſplendour 
ſoon ſunk into night. He lived to expe- 
rience the ingratitude of the man to whom 
he had reſtored a kingdom; he became a 
prey to diſtempers in the vigour of life; 
he ſaw his dominions reunited again, in 
many of their branches, to the crown of 
France; he loſt his eldeſt ſon, a prince 
of the higheſt expectations; and at length, 
overcome with forrow at this laſt afflic- 
tion, he quitted Bourdeaux, and re-em- 
barked for England, to expire, a memo- 
rable example of the haſty revolution of 
human greatneſs. In 1453, Charles the 
ſeventh re-entered it, and ſuhjected the 
whole province, which had been near three 
centuries under the Engliſh government. 
Conſcious of the importance of ſuch a 
conqueſt, he ordered the ** Chateau Trom- 

« pette” 
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4. pette to be conſtructed to defend the 
paſſage of the river; and Lows the four- 
teenth emplayed the celebrated Vauban to 


erect a new fortreſs, in the modern ſtyle 


of military architecture, on the ſame ſpot. 
— Madame de Maintenon, whom fortune 


ſeemed to have choſen as the object of her 
extreameſt rigour, and extreameſt boun- 
ty, was removed from the priſons of Ni- 
ort in Poictou where ſhe was born, with 
her father the Baron d'Aubigne, to this 
caſtle, where ſhe uſed to play with the 
daughter of the turnkey, in the extreameſt 
indigence, 

Bourdeaux preſents few remains of an- 


tiquity. The cathedral appears to have 


been erected very early, and has ſuffered 
conſiderably during the lapſe of centuries 
ſince its conſtruction. The unfortunate 
duke of Guyenne, brother to Louis the 


eleventh, lies buried before the high al- 


tar. The adjacent country, more peculiar- 
ly the! Pays de Medoc, which produces 
the maſt clarets, is exceedingly pleaſant ; 


and 
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and at this ſeaſon when the peaſants are 
all engaged in the vintage, it is one of the 
moſt delicious landſcapes in the world. 
My ſtay here will probably be ſome * 
e Meanwhile I remain, e. 


Auſch 
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Auſch in Armagnac, 
FS 14th October, 177 5 
L EFT ene laſt Tueſday morn- 
ing, and took the road to Agen, 
along the ſouthern: bank of the Ga- 
ronne, through the Bourdelois. I croſſed 
the river at Langon, a little town plea- 
fantly fituate on its banks, and ſtop- 
ped in the evening at La Reole. It was 
my intention to have proceeded farther, 
but the landlady was too eloquent: ſhe 
offered to ſend her little boy who would 
conduct me over the ruins of the caſtle, 
while ſhe herſelf prepared a brace of par- 
tridges, and the fineſt deſſert in the world, 
againſt my return. I ſuffered myſelf to 
be perſuaded, and walked out. The ſurt 
had ſet, but the ſky was without a cloud, 
and the air perfectly ſerene. The caſtle 
overhangs the waters of the Garonne, 
and is reflected in its ſurface: time has 
crumbled many of the battlements into 
ruin, but — yet remains to evince its 
< former 
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former greatneſs. Catherine of Medicis 
reſided in it ſome time, during one of the 
journies which ſhe made into the ſouthern 
provirices; and Henry the fourth, then 
only king of Navarre, had here an inter- 
view with her, when he beeame enamoured 
of the beautiful Mademoiſelle. q'Ayelle, 
ane of her maids of honour, _ 

I dined the enſuing day. at Aigulliow. 
on the hill above the town, frends the 
chateau of the celebrated duke d Aiguil- 
Jon, who! has lived to experience the moſt 
cruel reverſe of fortune; and after hav- 
ing been the miniſter and the favourite of 
Louis the fifteenth, i is now ſentenced, to 
ſpend the remainder of his days, an exile 
in his own. palace, without power, and 
unaccompanied even with that compaſſion 
which often waits on illuſtrious perſons 
in diſgrace. He has been here already 
ſome months, happy, if royal vengeance 
purſue him no farther, and the tories of 
a-Fouquet.or a Marechal d'Ancre- are not 
again renewed in him. | 

I reached Agen in the 8 The 
country through which I paſſed from Lan- 

gon 
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gon where: I croſſed the Garonne, to the 
gates of that city, is luxurious, and fer- 
tile beyond any I have feen in Burope. 
The hills are all covered with. vineyards 
to the ſummit, and the vallies fedree re- 
quire the induſtry of the peaſants to pro- 
duce in plenty whatever is neceſſdry to 
their ſubſiſtence. The climate at this 
time is delicious ; no marks of winter ap- 
pear in any of the productions of nature. 
Cherry trees, fig, acacia, poplar, and 
elms, are in full verdure: in many places, 
where they border the road on either fade; 
the vines have run up, and mingled their 
chuſters among the bonghs: this is truly 
paſtoral. Milton, in his divine flights of 
imagination could employ our firſt pa- 
rents in no more delightfal occupation, 
rener — 
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cc To a her elm; ſhe round about him ** 
© Her marriageable arms; and with her brings 
"<< Her dower, th' adopted cluſters, to adocn 
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In the midſt of this charming country, 
in a plain, cloſe to the Garonne, ſtands 
the city of Agen. Behind it, to the 
north, riſes a very high hill, called Le 
« Rocher de la belle Vue. I went up 
to the top, where there is a convent. The 
chapel, and ſome of the adjoining cells 
are hollowed into the rock. It is ſaid theſe 
excavations are very ancient, and were 
made many centuries ago by ſolitaries or 
hermits, who retired here from motives. of 
devotion and - auſterity. The proſpect is 
enchanting, commanding over the Con- 
domois, Agenois, and Armagnac: beneath, 
lies the city of Agen, and through the 
meadows which ſurround it, rolls the Ga- 
ronne. A monk ſhewed me the apart- 
ments of the convent ; and in the receſſes 
of the rock he led me to a ſpring which is 
never dry, and which he aſſured me had 
been opened by miracle, at the interceſ- 
fion of ſome holy recluſe in ages paſt. 
Their little refectory was hung with por- 
traits of the ſame heroes, among; which 
was St. William duke of Aquitaine; and 
+ ay at 
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at this" uppel cli, in gold Uettits, was' 
welt an Silent. 

Agen is à very mean and difagrecable 
place : the houſes are inelegant, the ſtreets 
narrow, crooked, and! dirty. T ſaw only 
one building it it, which appeared 


deſerving curioſity ;*it* is a chapel be- 
longing to a nunnery of Carmelites. 
The, walls are, exquiſitely painted in claro 
ohſ ſcuro, and the deception of the roof, 

which Is. executed in the ſame. manner, is; 

one of the fineſt to be imagined. The 
high altar. is magnificent, and adorned. 
with a painting, the ſubject. of which is 
very intereſting, it i 18 a nun, finking un- 
der r the: tranſports of holy enjoyment. She! 


— 


apNears. incapable . of -ſupporting the di- 


ew 


vine effalgence of hex © celeſtial lover, with 
eyes half cloſed, .ahd arms expanded. A- 
boye, deſcends ; a radiant figure, with looks 


Lis af 


of .te tenderneſs and Pleaſure, | ſurrounded | 
with t the e glories of the Kies, tog frong for 
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mortal fight. If, it had not been a reli- 


1 51 7 


gious edifice, - I ſhould have ſuppo oled it 


Died 


to be 2 e ſtory of Jupiter and Semele, to 
Vol. II. T which 
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which it bears the apteſt VS. 
Near the * is this inſcription. FO, 


* Quid non conatur Labe? 5 


Clos in Tertis adumbrare 
4 Carmel Fllia tentaruntt. 
Anno plug . 


N 1773.” 


"in you mult here be „ fuck ith 


the juſtice of a remark we have often made 
together, on the intimate alhance between 


love and deyotion ; between the religious 


and the amorous paſſion, when carried to 
an exceſs, The ſame enthuſiaſm, the 


ſame melting language, the ſame over- 
powering delights, are common to both. | 
Love, ſays Rouſſeau, in the extreme, bor- 


rows the language of Devotion; and De- 


votion, in her flights, adopts the expreſſions | 


of attachment and fondneſs. 


We are uſed to apprehend the condi- 


tion of a young woman who has taken the 
veil to de very miſerable.” Where conve- 


nience, or chagrin, or melancholy, are the | 


motives to it, I fully coincide 1 in that opi- 
nion; 
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nion; but there are, I doubt not, who in 
the globm of a convent, amid ſhrines and 
crucifixes, are yet ſupremely happy. Mar- 
ried to à heavenly ſpouſe, and dedicated 
to the embraces of a ſuperior and inviſible 
being, Enthuſiafm has ample room to 
exert her powers, And raiſe her votary 

above the” Poor ——— of earth, 


4 
$82 99 , 


To mad fbf ap fd . 27 
« Add melts in viſions'of Kemal day,” 
But:Jaotubti e- 5 * 771:15700 v8 
Agen has been fortified 8 6 ab 
the batrlements and turrets yet remain al- 
moſt entire round the whole place. Mar- | 
garet of Valois, daughter of Henry the 
ſecond of France, and wife to Henry the 
fourth, ſo renowned for her genius, her 
adventures, and her gallantries, kept her 
little court ſome time at this city, during 
the civil wars which defolated France, 
and the quarrels which fubſiſted between 
her huſband and brothers. — The Agenois 
was part of that fine domain, which by 
the peace of Bretigni, in 1360, was ceded 
T2 to 
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to the crowmntof England, and conſtituted 
part of the territopies governed, by the 
Black Prince. It. followed the fate of 
Guyenne under Charles the ſeventh, h 
re-canquened it from us, Jo words 417 
J continued my journey: from; Agen, 
Thurſday. eyening. {;;At Layrac I, once 
more croſſod the Garonne., The . paſſage 


1s difficult, and ſometimes dangerous, the 
river being very rapid, and runfüng 'be- 
tween high banks. —<T ſtopt a few hours 


yeſterday morning at the city of Leytoure. 
As it is ſituate on a mountain, the acxeſs 
to which is . ſteep, I left my caxxiage 
below, and walked, up alone. Here, 
from the ſummit, I had the firſt; view. of 
the Pyrenees, at the diſtance. of ninety 
miles ; their heads loſt in clouds, and co- 
vered with eternal ſnow, ; While. I, ſtood 
gazing on theſe: ſtupendous mountains, 2 
gentleman very politely accoſted, me, and 
ſeeing I was a ſtranger, , offered me his 
ſervices to ſhew me whatever FUN the 
city contained. 
This en” faid he, 8. was a. Ro- 
4 « man 
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ma colony, und called by them Lec- 
dura. Many antiquities have been 

«fdurit herr; and a behutifuf fountain, 
«© which ſprings from the ſide of the hill 
«near: the epiſcopal palace, is declared 
% by immemorial tradition to have been 
6 eoriſccrated to Diana, who had à temple 
% near it. In ſucceeding ages, it be- 
<< tonged to the Coumts of Armagnac, 
great vaſſals of the crown, and ſove- 
« reign .princes: in their on territories. 
Phe laft of theſe,” John the. fifth, Was 
« put to: death in this city. His hiſtory 
« was r ſingularc'» He began his reigh 
« in-14.50, The:yomngeſt of his fiſters, 
„ Iſabella, was/niprineefs of uncommon 
„ beuuty and accompliſhments; the Count 
* .conceived a paſſion for herj and, unable 
* to repreſs or extinguiſh it, he deter- 
« mined, in defiance of every obſtacle, to 
«© make her his- wife. He married her 
„ publichy. The reigning Pope, ſeanda- 
«| life at this vinceſtwous union, de- 
% nounced againſt Him a ſentence of ex- 


* CoHAIcAtioN) and Charles the ſe- 
Sv « venth, 
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16 
* 


venth, king of France, prepared to en- 
force it by the ſeizure of his dominions. 


He ſent the Dauphin, afterwards Louis 


the eleventh, into Armagnnc, at the 


head of a body of forces. The unhappy 


Count, abandoned by his ſubjeòts, and 
incapable of reſiſtance, fled to Fonta- 


ſiſter. At the interceſſion of the Count 
.* de Foix, he received; his pardon, and 


was reſtored to is poſſeſſiong. He re- 


* turned, leaving the beautifull andi un- 


happy Iſabel in Spain, where ſhe lied 
in the utmoſt! obſcurity. Louis / the 


eleventh, leſs generous and merciful 
than his father, determined [261] the 


Count's deſtruction, from the deſire of 
uniting to the crown his ample fief. 


He declared war againſt him, and in 


1473 an army, under the command of 


Peter de Beaujeu, was ſent into Armag- 


nac. John the fifth retired to Ley- 
toure, in which he was inveſtedl. He 
capitulated on very honourable terms, 
and on the moſt ſolemn promiſes of 


46 being 
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«©: being continued in his dominions.— 
% But while the treaty was on” the point 


„ of | being ſigned, and the Count, con- 


« fiding im the honour of the King, re- 
mitted his ufual' vigilance; the foldiery 
4 broke into the town, and he was him- 
« ſelf murdered in his palace, ſorrie veſ- 


tiges of whichare yet remaining; Louis 


immediately ſeized on his poſlellons, as 
« eſcheated to the crown... 4 
I liſtened to this affecting ſtory with 
great attention. When the gentleman 
had concluded it, he conductetl me to the 
brow of the mountain, where are ſtill the 
remains of a caſtle. In this fortreſs,” 
faid he, (renewing his diſcourſe) the 
« noble and unfortunate Marechal de 
% Montmorenci was confined; after the 
combat of Caſtelnaudari, in 1632. 80 
« amiable was his character, ſo general 
« the attachment borne to him, and ſo 
*« deteſted the Cardinal de Richlieu his 
enemy, that the ladies of the place at- 
« tempted by a ſtratagem to-procure him 
* W . They ſent him, as a pre- 
0 9 * ſent, 
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60 


venth, king of France, prepared to en- 


* force it by the ſeizure of his dominions. 


46 
* 


He ſent the Dauphin, afterwards Louis 
the eleventh, into Armagnac, at the 


head of a body of forces. The unhappy 
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Count, abandoned by his ſubjedts, and 
incapable of reſiſtance,” fled: to Fonta- 


ſiſter. - At the intecoefſion of the Count 
„de Foix, he recelved his pardon, and 
was reſtored to His poſſeſſiong. Me re- 
turned, leaving the beautifull andi un- 


happy Iſabel in Spain, where ſhe died 
in the utmoſt! obſcurity; — Louis / the 
eleventh, leſs generous and merciful 
than his father, determined an the 
Count's deſtruction, from the deſire of 
uniting to the crown his ample fief. 
He declared war againſt him, and in 
1473 an army, under the command of 


Peter de Beaujeu, was: ſent into Armag- 


nac. John the fifth retired to Ley- 
toure, in which he was inveſtedl. He 
capitulated on very honourable 2 
and on the * ſolemn promiſes of 


« being 
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«©: being continued in his dominions.— 
% But while the treaty was on the point 
of being ſigned, and the Count, con- 
«Hiding in the honour of the King, re- 
8 mitted his ufual vigilance, the ſoldiery 
1 broke into che town, and he Was him- 
« ſelf murdered in his palace, ſorne veſ- 
tiges of which are yet remaining} Louis 
* immediately ſeized on his poſſeſſions, as 
« eſcheated to the croẽw u. 
- I liſtened to this affecting ſtory with 
great attention. When the gentleman 
had concluded it, he conductetii me to the 
brow of the mountain, where are ſtill the 
remains of a caſtle, « In this fortreſs,” 
faid he, (renewing his diſcourſe) the 
« noble and unfortunate - Marechal de 
% Montmorenci was confined; after the 
combat of Caſtelnaudari, in 16 32. 80 
« amiable was his character, ſo general 
„ the attachment borne to him, and fo 
« -deteſted the Cardinal de Richlieu his 
enemy, that the ladies of the place at- 
tempted by a ſtratagem to procure him 
4. his erty They ſent him, as a pre- 
"| 8. e ſent, 


. r o r 


2 = a large pyFs in, ybich., was gen- 
« cealed a filken ladder. of . rqpgs+:;;He 
"laſt do time in cadegyquaing to profi 

of this; inſtrument for his. eſcape ; and 

« having fixed it, the ſame.yvening, 19, the 
, winden of his apartment, - he. gfdered 
His yalet to deſcend firſt, in che inten- 
tian of following him.; Put the ſeryant 
„ haxing unfortunately miſſed his- 
« fell, and in the fall broke his _ 
«+ The contipels, -alarmed at the erigs he 
. prtexr, Jan zo (the ſpat, and iger. 
, cehted the Marechal. He e 
« to Tonloulſe, and put to death.” | 

My. Falte copduttor guitted we, and 1 
continued, my walk, —7; Leytopre. gcen- 
pies a leyel ſpace of more than. half a 
mile in eirchmference. * he fortitications 
in many Parts are yet. Sperr; and the 


ſituation, admirably calculated for defence, 
was prohaþly the motive. which, inguced 
the Romans to fix their peſdenge chen. 
1 left Leytoure at ngon, and arriyed 
re laſt, nichr, the diftancs: being oply 
eat ini el Wache This om tha 
5 3 
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capital of Armaguac: Lale thie last, dt 
lies on the ſummit and decheity f 
hill, Which deſcends very pi! on every 
ſicle. | . Other balls riſe; At a {mall diſtancę, 
and inveſt it round. Thraugh the vole 
below runs a rixulst, called the Gers. 
The änhabitants are about fix thonfand. 
the buildings madern and elegant the 
ſtreets, though. in general narrow. yet 
clean, and well paved, In the center of : 
the city ſtands the cathedral. It is ↄne 
of the moſt magnificent in France, . both 
38.49; the conſtruction and internal deca- 
Ixtipns. The, painted. windows are o 
inferior to thoſe of Gouda in Holland. 
The fherrg, ase of 0am). bequty; fand 
adorned with prodigious expence. | 
"The revenues of the ſee, which! is 71 
® ien. amount annualiy, t three Hun- 
Ired thouſand livres. The palace corre- 
Pond to theſe ample poſſeſſions, and js 
a very handſome ſtructure. The apart- 
ments are. furniſhed with a —— 
ſplendour, rather becoming A temporal than 
3. e prince; and in the chamber 


where 
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where the archbiſhop himſelf ſleeps, I 
could not help ſmiling at a number of 
holy relics, which he has diſpoſed round 
a bed, on which Heliogabalus might have 
repoſed. The library is very ample, and -and 
- adorned - with ſome portraits. Among 
theſe, a fine head of the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac drew my attention. There is in- 
finite genius marked in the countenance. 
A pale face; the contour oval; an aqui- 
line noſe, and an eye looking forward into 
futurity. Over the ſcarlet robe hangs 
the croſs of the Holy Ghoſt, on his breaſt. 
He was archbiſhop of Auſch, as as they in in- 
formed me. | 
The country through wich I have 
paſſed, to the fouth of the Garonne, is 
much more hilly, or rather mountainous, 
than that on the other ſide. It is not, 
however, leſs fertile or agreeable. Though 
'I am aſſured every article of life is more 
than doubled in price within theſe laſt ten 
years, yet this province is (till one of the 
"cheapeſt in the kingdom. The common 
wine is at preſent only five liards a bottle. 
Hares, 


e 
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Hares, partridges, and moſt kinds of game, 
are in vaſt abundance. Add to this, a 
happy climate, and a people polite and 
gay from natural diſpoſition, and you'll 
allow that a man miſt be I ſplenetic, 
who would die here of ennu. 
E To-morrow I continue 47 Jeroen de 
Tarbes, and Pau. Meahwhile I am? & 
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RMAGNAC is 2 hilly and 1b. 
mantid cauntry, abounding in beau 
tifyl proſpecta, whine the ſavage and the 
cultivated is finely, hlended. At  Raba- 
ſteins, a little town, I entered the pro- 
vince of Bigorre, and got the ſame even- 
ing to Tarbes, which is the capital. My 
intention was to have viſited Barege, ſo 
famous for its medicinal baths; but its 
ſituation in the midſt of the Pyrenees, 
where winter has already begun, and 
which are covered at this time with ſnow, 
has induced me to relinquiſh my deſign. 
I ſpent a day at Bagneres de Bigorre. 
This place is hardly leſs celebrated than 
the former. It is only about twelve 
miles diſtant from Tarbes, and the road 
lies through a rich vale, at the termination 
of which, immediately under the Pyrenean 
mountains, ſtands the town. It has been 
crowded with company during the ſum- 
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mer, ve ane no- foriſaking} it. Nothing 
can excesd tho envivanst gf: Bagutres - in- 
beauty. Even at this ſtaſon hen! n / 
ture is: declining in gaiaty, and the leaves. 
begin ta: take: the bhuur of: autumn, it yet 
retains a thauſand chars. lie P yren tes, 
which riſe above: it, and whoſe craggy:: 
ſummits are luſt: in ciduds, form an: bh 
ject the / maſti auguſt and : magnificent to 
be: imagined ; while: ont tlie (Other: ſide/ 
appear fertile vallies covered th vines,” 
and-interſperfed with hamlets. Therei ate 
many ſprings: near Bagnares, both wan: 
and coldgowhickliiſſue ont of: th mou 
tains, and are os different virtues. Thuſat. 
called · Les bains de: ſalut, axe the pra- 
cipal about half a» mile: ſrom the place 
and the walk to which, between the nun 
is. wondrouſly.agvreeable. !r 307 . 
cannot but regret that: the year is to 
far advanced: to:;permit me to! ſpend ſom 
weeks among the Pyrenoes. An admirer 
of nature muſtii find i ample ſubje& : for. 
inveſtigation, and. equal: ſources of de. 
nnn. vatious extraordinary foeties!: 
which 
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which' preſent themſelves in this chain of 
rocks, ſtretching from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean It would ſeem as if they 
were deſigned to. form a barrier betwern 

France and Spain, which no union of 


blood or policy can ever effectually ſur- 
mount, notwithſtanding the: celebrated 


words of Louis the fourteenth: to his 
grandſon, | when ready to ſet out for 
1 % Mon fils, il n'y a plus des 

% Pyrenees. 1 res Anett 165 TH: 


J left Tarbes Wednesday kat, and göt 


to Pau in ſix hours, the diſtance not ex- 
ceeding thirty miles. The: province of 
Bearn begins about a league from Tarbes, 
at the aſcent; of a very ſteep and lofty 
hill, which divides it from Bigorre. The 
dity of Pau will be for ever memorable. . 
in hiſtory, ſince it was the birth - place of 
Henry the fourth. This immortal prince 
was born in the caſtle, then the reſidence 
of, the kings of Navarre. You will not 
doubt that J viſited it with equal pleaſure 
and accuracy. It ſtands en one of the 
moſt romantic and ſingular ſpots I haue 


2 
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eyer "ſeen, at the weſt end of the town, 


upon a rock yhich terminates perpendis 
cular antenne. "Below, runs the Gt. 


the, Pyrenees, and empties, itſelf, into the, 
Adour., On the, other, fide, about two. 
miles off, is 2 gidge of hills, coyered with... 
vineyards,,. which produce the famous 
« Vin de Jorengon, ſo much admired; 
and beyond, all, at che diſtance af nine. 
leagues, appear the Pyrenees themſelves, 
covering the horizon from eaſt to weſt, 
and bounding the proſpect. The caſtle, 
though now in a ſtate of decay, 1s yet ha- 
bitable ;- and the apartments are hung with 
tapeſtry, ſaid to be the work of Jane queen. 
of: Navarre,. and mather to Henry the 
fourth. Gaſton the fourth, Count de 
Foix, who: married Leonora, heireſs of 
the crown of Navarre, began the edifice 
in 14643 but Henry d' Albret compleated 
and enlarged it, about the year 1519, 
when he made choice of Pau to reſide in; 
and where, during the remainder of his 
reigns he held his little court. 
. | In 
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In a chamber, which By its fle, war 
forrherlx -a fob öf fate; id e legt 
portrait of tar Jane who T. Hate fur 
mentioned: Het dreſs reſtindlesthoſd in- 
wich our Elitadeth is uſttally depicturel, 
and is very ſplehdid. The Head-dreſtb is. 
allbrned with? pearls ; "rowttd her ndkk-flik 
weats'a ruff; and Her afths, whicft are 
IKtwiſe covered'with pearl, Ale bnceslel 
gute to tfie Wilk by her Hitbit! At lier 
warst langs * mimiatute portrait - by a 
chan. The” ffigets- of het Tight hana 
play on tite ſtiimgs of à guitar; afl 
in her left ſhe? holds? an” eHbTOidefed 
handkerchief!” "The painter ray dravyrr ef- 
as yd ung. yet? not in th firſt bloom of 
youth! Her featüfes are re gulür. — 
a chin countenunte: rather Tong the 
hazel, and the©eye>brows fiel arched. 
Her noſe is well formed thbuglr large 
and her mouth pretty.” Ste SG 4 great 
priricefs, of high ſpirit, and undaunted 
magnertimity. Her membry- ig. nor ehe. 
riſhed by the Prench! betauſe : The Was 


the proteirſ'sf-the Hugenots, amd the © 


friend 
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friend of Coligni; but the actions of, her 


life evince her merit. 7 

In one of the adjoining Ae is 
another portrait, of Henry the fourth as 
a boy; and on the ſecond floor, is the 
apartment in which he was born. The 
particulars of his birth are in themſelves 
ſo curious, and as relating to fo great and 
good a prince, are ſo peculiarly intereſt- 
ing, that I doubt not you will forgive 
my enumerating chem, even though you 
fhould have ſeen them elſewhere.— His 
mother Jane had already loſt two ſons, the 
duke de Beaumont, and the count de 
Marle. Henry d' Albret, her father, an- 
Lious to ſee an heir to his dominions, 
enjoined her, when ſhe accompanied her 
huſband Anthony 'of Bourbon to the 
wars of Picardy, if ſhe became with 
child, to return to Pau, and lye in, as 
he would himſelf ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of the infant, from the moment of 
it's birth. He threatened to diſinherit her, 
if ſhe failed to comply with this injunc- 
tion. The princeſs, in obedience to the 

Vol. II. U king's 


av... n 


king's command, being in the ninth 
month of her pregnancy, quitted Com- 
piegne in the end of November, traverſed 
all France in fifteen days, and arrived at 
Pau, where ſhe was delivered of a ſon, 
on the thirteenth December 1353. She 
was defirous to ſee her father's will, 
which he kept in a golden box; and he pro- 
miſed to put it into her hands, provided 
ſhe admitted of his being preſent at her 
delivery, and would, daring the pains of 
labour, ſing a ſong in the Bearnois lan- 


guage. She had enough to per- 
form this —. requeſt; and the 


king being called down on the news of 
her illneſs, ſhe immediately ſung a Bear- 

nois ſong, beginning, · Notre Dame, du 
* bout du pont, aidez moi en cette heure.” 


—As the finiſhed it, Henry was. born. | 


The king inſtantly performed his promiſe, 
by giving her the box, together with a gol- 
den chain, which he tyed about her neck; 
and taking -the infant into his own apart- 
-ment, he began by makinghim ſwallow ſome 
tops of wine, and rubbing his lips with 
A root 
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à root of garlic. The manner of his be- 
ing brought up was ſimilar, and almoſt 
unexampled in a prince. He was ſent to 
the caſtle of Coarace in Bearn; where, 
without any regard to his quality; he 
uſed to run about with the children of 
the neighbouring peaſants; barefooted 
and bareheaded, even in the- ſeverity of 
winter. 'This formed his body to fatigue 
and hardihip; for the exerciſe of which he 
had no little occaſion during his future life, 
in the long wars with Henry the third, and 
the duke of Mayenne. They ſtill ſhew a 
tortoiſe ſhell which ſerved him for a cradle, 
and is preſerved on that accouſt. 
| Several of the ſovereigns of Navarre re- 
ſided and died in the caſtle of Pau. Fran- 
cois Phozbus, who mounted the throne 
in 1479, expited here in 1483. He was 
only ſixteen years of age, his mother 
being regent. The young king, who was 
paſſionately fond of muſic, having taken 
up a flute, had no ſooner applied it to 
his mouth, than be felt himſelf ſtruck 
with a poiſon ſo violent, that he died in 
2 | two 
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two hours. This murder was attributed 
to Ferdinand of Arragon, a man whoſe 
character juſtified the worſt imputations, 
and who ſeized on the kingdom ſoon af- 
ter. Catherine de Foix ſucceeded her 
brother Francois Phœbus. She married 
John d' Albret; and was the laſt real 
queen of Navarre, only an empty title 
having remained to her ſucceſſors. dhe 


died of grief for the loſs of her dominions, 


which was chiefly cauſed by the incapa- 
city and cowardice of her huſband, - 'Her 
reproach to him was very poignant: 
« Dom Jean,” ſaid ſhe, © fi nous fuſſions 
« nes, vous Catherine. de. Foix, et moi 


Dom Jean d' Albret, nous n'aurions la- 


mais perdu la Navarre!” 2 

| Pau i 1s 4 handſome city, well built, = 
contains near ſix thouſand. inhabitants. 
It is a modern place, having owed its. for- 
mation entirely to the caſtle, and the re- 
ſidence which the kings of Navarre made 
1 
I purſued my journey "this morning. 
The W from Pau to Orthez is 


* 
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moſtly level, fin ely cultivated; and abound- 
ing in vines. The peaſants ſpeak a 
jargon unintelligible even to the French. 
Their dreſs too differs very much from 
thoſe worn in Guyenne, and both that and 
their complexions bear a reſemblance to 
the Spaniſh. —This' place is a city and 
biſhopric, but the meaneſt, I believe, in 
France, The cathedral is a wretched, 
edifice, very barbar6us;, very ancient, and 
very ruinous. 1 expected to have found 
ſome monuments of the kings of Na- 
varre in it / but have been diſappointed. 
The remains of the caſtle are very noble. 
Its ſituation is fine, on a hill, eommand- 
ing the town of Orthez, and a great 
extent of country. The people call it 
Le Chateau de la Reine Jeanne, be- 
cauſe that queen reſided in it, during 
many years, in preference to Pau, Some 
of the apartments, though in ruins, may 
yet be entered, The princeſs Blanche, 
daughter to John king of Arragon and 
Navarre, was ſhut up, and died here. Her 
brother being dead, ſhe became heireſs to 

U 3 the 
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the crown; but her father having delivered 
her into the hands af her younger ſiſter 
Leonora, counteſs of Foix, the confined 
her in the caſtle of Orthez, and after an 
impriſonment of two years, cauſed her to 
be poiſoned in 1464. | 

Hiſtory, from its . earlieſt commence. 
ment to the preſent century, preſents 
only a frightful picture of _ maſſacres, 
perfidies and crimes, at which humanity 
recoils. We find ambition and ſubtlety 
almoſt always triymphant, while inno- 
cence, and the . moſt. amiable qualities, 
unleſs accompanied with vigour and ca- 
pacity, uſually conduct their unhappy 
poſſeſſors to violent or ignominious exits, 
— But I have done with reflections. It 
is late, and I ſet out to-morrow for 
Bayonne. Probably from thence, I may 
ſend you the concluſion of this letter, 


Bayonne, 
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| Bayonne, Wedneſday, 25th OQober, 1775. 


Continued my journey laſt Sunday 

morning. The Pays de Bearn is 2 
fine country, abounding in acclivities, and 
induſtriouſly cultivated. 

I arrived at this city in the afternoon. 
It is one of the moſt agreeably ſituate in 
France, at the conflux of two rivers, the 
Adour and the Nive. The firſt is ſcarce 
leſs conſiderable than the Thames op- 
poſite Lambeth, and acroſs it is a woòden 
bridge, which joins the place to a ſuburb 


called Le Fauxbourg du St. Eſprit.” 


The Nive, which is ſmall, and riſes in 
the Pyrenees, interſects the centre of the 
city, and reſembles one of the canals in 
Holland. Advantageous as this ſituation 
appears for commerce, that of Bayonne 
is not only inconfiderable, but diminiſhes 
yearly. The entrance into the Adour, 
which is about four miles below the town, 
is rendered both difficult and hazardous 

, U 4 form 
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from the ſands which have collected, and 
form a bar acroſs the mouth. Superadded 
to this inconvenience, the neighbourhood 
of Bourdeaux draws to it moſt of thoſe 
articles of trade formerly exported from 
hence; and fo rapidly have both the com- 
merce and population declined, that the 
former is reduced to the ſhadow of what it 
once was, and the number of inhabitants 
has decreaſed within theſe laſt twelve years 
from twenty-one thouſand to hardly ten 
thouſand, It is notwithſtanding a very 
agreeable place of reſidence, and furniſhes 
in profuſion all the requiſites for human 
life, Wild fowl is in prodigious plenty, 
and the flavour exceedingly delicate. The 
ſea and river ſupplies excellent fiſh. The 
« Vin de Cap Breton,” and the * Vin 
« CAnglet,” which are made in the ad- 
Joining country, infinitely exceed the 
miſerable claret drank all over this part 
of the kingdom, and are fold at eight ſous 
a bottle. They are ſurrounded with 
woods which render fuel one of the cheap- 
eft articles, and the climate itſelf isdelicious, 

though 
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though the extreme vicinity of the Pyrenean 

mountains increaſes the cold in winter. 
The buildings of the city are in general 
in an antique taſte ; and ſome of the 
ſtreets, like thoſe of La Rochelle, have 
porticos on either ſide ; but the Place 
« de Grammont on the bank of the 
Adour is adorned with very elegant mo- 
dern houſes, and public edifices. On 
an eminence in the midſt of the town 
ſtands. the cathedral. I could gain no 
other intelligence from the inhabitants re- 
ſpecting its conſtruction, except that the 
Engliſh erected it during the time they 
were maſters of Bayonne. It is a vene- 
rable pile; and, to judge from the ſtyle and 
ornaments of the various parts, cannot be 
older than 1350. I have made ſeveral viſits 
to it, in hopes of diſcovering ſome tombs or 
monuments of antiquity ; but there is not 
any thing except the relics of St, Leo, who | 
was put to death here in go7, and whoſe 
bones are preſerved in a ſplendid ſhrine, 

over the high altar. | 

Bayonne, though conſidered as a fron» 
tier 
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tier place, is very ill fortified, the ram- 
parts and | foſſes being equally neglected. 
On the north ſide of the Adour, Louis the 
fourteenth cauſed a'citadel to be conſtruc- 
ted by Vauban, on a hill which com- 
mands the town, and there are always 
about a thouſarid foldiers kept here in 
garriſon. Till the year 1193, this city 
and a conſiderable territory round it was 
governed by its own Viſcounts. The Eng- 
liſh rendered themſelves maſters of it under 
the reign of Richard the firſt, and retained 
the poſſeſſion till 1451, when Charles the 
ſeventh's victorious arms annexed it to the 
crown of France, It has never fince been 
retaken, though Philip the third and n 
of Spain made each an attempt upon it. 
The common people are called, from the 
name of the province in which Bayonne 
is ſituate, * Baſques,” Their dreſs is 
peculiar to themſelves. The women 
comb the hajr up on the crown of their 
heads, and eover it with a fort of cap ex- 
actly reſemhling a little turban, This has 
no __ effect. The complexions of 
9 both 
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both ſexes are darker conſiderably than in 
Guyenne, and they ſpeak a jargon called 
the Baſque, which has ſcarce any affinity 
either with the French, Wann or even 
the Gaſcon dialect. 

I had dene inbentiou, before 1 ited 
here, of viſiting Pampelona, in the Spa- 
niſh Navarre; but the advanced ſeaſon, 
the Pyrenean mountains which render it 
very difficult to paſs even in the ſmalleſt 
two-wheeled carriage, and above all, the 
mortality among the cattle, which has 
reigned a conſiderable time in this and 
the adjoining provinces, are ſuch infu- 
perable obſtacles as Ar me to relin- 
quiſh my-defign. 

At this city my journey tothe outhward 
terminates, and to-morrow I ſet out for 
Toulouſe. I am under a neceſſity of taking 
the ſame rout by which I came as far as 
this part of France. F ſhall write as I 
proceed, Adieu | | 


e - - Toulouſe, 
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Toulouſe, Sth November, 1778. 


H E country from Bayonne to the 
paſſage of the Adour, is heathy, 
woody, and ſterile, neither well peapled 
nor cultivated in companion with moſt 
parts of Bearn, and Bigorre. I got to 
Orthez in the evening. The ſun had ſet, 
but after the fineſt day imaginable ;- I 
walked out, and prompted by a remaining 
curioſity to look once more at the ruins: of 
the caſtle, I aſcended the hill on which it 
ſtands, and ſpent a few minutes within 
the walls. The gloom of night began 
already to ſhade the chambers, and ſpread 
; an awful melancholy through the whole 
edifice. As I paſſed out of the great gate- 
| way into the road on my return to the inn, 
; an old peaſant met me, and with infinite 
fimplicity aſſured me, that it was already 
paſt the hour when the inhabitants ventur- 
ed into the caſtle, becauſe the apparition 
' of a princeſs who had been murdered in 
- it, walked at night; and that he himſelf 
l 7 0 when 
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when young had ſeen and heard things 
very unuſual, and very terrifying, in the 
great tower. This tradition of a murder- 
ed princeſs is certainly that of the unfor- 
tunate Blanche, whom I mentioned before; 
and was one of thoſe cataſtrophes which 
„* give birth among the credulous 


and ſuperſtitious multitude. to tales f 


ſpectres, - and all their train of . hor- 
rors. 

I dined at Pau, and paſſed ſome time in 
the Parc d' Henri quatre. This is a 
beautiful wood, overhanging the Gave, 
and terminating at a point, from whence 
is an extenſive and romantic proſpect, 
As Henry, while he held his court in 
Bearn, was fond of this grove, it has 
retained his name. 

1 ſpent four days at Tarbes on my re- 
turn. The town ſtands in the midſt of 
a finely cultivated plain, but contains no 
objects of entertainment or inſtruction 
in itſelt. 

Francis the firſt, at the marriage of his 
ſiſter Margaret with Henry d'Albret, 

gave 


— 
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gave her the Armagnac and Bigorre as 4 
dowry ; and that celebrated princeſs, fo 
well known for her genius and writings, 
died at the. Chateau FOdos,” only a 
league from Tarbes, in 1549. 
I croſſed all Armagnac to this city, and 
arrived here the third of November. Tou- 
jouſe is the moſt diſagreeable and ill built 
place I have ſeen in France. It is @ vaſt 
labyrinth, compoſed of ſtreets ſo crooked, 
narrow and winding, that it requires a 
clue to conduct a ſtranger through them. 
No ſquares, or public places, adorned 
with elegant buildings, as at Nantes or 
Bourdeaux, though it equals this aft in 
fize. I almoſt accufe myſelf for Having 
remained fix days in a city, which 'pre- 
ſents ſcarce any thing to the eye or un- 
derſtanding ; and where the imagination 
carmor everr receive that pleaſing ſenſation 
which refaſts from viſiting the fpot where 
great actions have been performed in paſt 
ages. The annals of Toulouſe are mark 
et with Httle befides acts of cruelty or 
fuperſtition; the death of a Monttnorenct, 


and the execution of a Calas. 


The 
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The cathedral is by no means a ſplen- 
did pile of architecture. It was erected by 
Raymond the fixth about the year 1200. 
You will recollect that Languedoc was 
counts. Jane, the daughter and heireſs of 
Raymond the ſeventh, was married to Al- 
fonſo, brother of Lewis the ninth, and 
by the death of theſe two princes, who 
expired within a few days of each other 
at Savona in Italy, unmediatety after St. 
Louis's miſerable. cruſade and ſiege of 
Tunis, the county of Toulouſe was united 
to the crown of France in 1271. 

The tomb of Pibrac, whoſe name is fo 


often mentioned under Henry the third, 


the ſecond Margaret, queen. of Navarre, 
and ſacrificed, as hiftory declares, at the 
treaty. of Nerac, his public duties to his 
attachment for that princeſs, In a hif- 
tory of this city which I procured on my 
arrival, a eurious anecdote occurs relating 
| i ta 
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to Margaret. —— Catherine of Medicis, 
fays the author, after the conference of 
Nerac, retired to Toulouſe, carrying with 
her the queen of Navarre, who was tired 
of her huſband and chagrined at his 
amours. The court, deſpairing of the 
queen of France's pregnancy, who had 
been married five years to Henry the third, 
was very deſirous that Margaret might 
have children. Catherine, her mother, 
ever addicted to aſtrology, . having heard 
that there reſided at Caſtelnaudari, a woman 
famous for her ſkill in telling fortunes, 
and prying into futurity, went. thither 
with her daughter to conſult this! Di- 
c ſeure de bonne aventure.” The princeſs 
was ſubmitted in a ſtate of nudity to the 
old woman's inſpection, who examined all 
the parts of her perſon with extreme ac- 
curacy, and particularly: thoſe on which 
her judgment muſt naturally depend. She 
then returned this plain anſwer to the 
queen, with certain medicines which ſhe 
had compoſed. ** Madame, votre fille eſt 
« d'une tres-bonne conſtitution, et je me 
„ promets 
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« promets un bon ſucces de mon re- 
** mede, pourvu qu'elle puiſſe gagnet 
« ſur elle de ſe tenir chafte, tout le 
« tems qui eſt marque dans le regime; 
car japprends que vous Ctes mere et 
« fille de grandes coureuſes.” Apparently 
Margaret, whoſe conſtitution was of 
the moſt amorous, found too great a 
difficulty in ſubmitting to a preſcription 
which precluded her thoſe pleaſures ſhe 
loved; nor could the perſon conſulted 
have found out any better means of pre- 
ſerving her credit, than by laying her 
royal patient under an injunction, which 
the knowledge ſhe had of her character 
and complexion, rendered it very certain 
ſhe would infringe. 

Toulouſe has ſome internal commerce 
by means of the famous canal cut to 
join the two ſeas, which opens into the 
Garonne juſt above the city, and con- 
veys all the articles of trade from Cette 
to Bourdeaux, acroſs Languedoc and 
Guyenne. This communication is how- 

Vor. II. X ever 
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ever of little advantage to the place; 
which owes all its gaiety to the parha- 
ment, and the Provincial nobleſſe, wha 
refide here in winter. I leave it this 
afternoon , and am meanwhile, | 

| Yours, &e, 
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8 r, 1th November, 1775. 


Quitted Toulouſe laſt Thurſday, and 
ſlept at Caſtelnaudari, which is near 
forty miles diſtant ; it is a tolerable town, 


and fituate on the royal canal. The Sa- 
racens who conquered this part of France 


during the decay of the empire, are ſaid 
to have been its founders. About half a 
mile from the place, in a hollow valley 
between two riſing grounds, is the ſpot 
where the unfortunate duke of Montmo- 
renci, cover'd with wounds, and thrown 
from. his horſe, was taken priſoner. I las 


- mented as I ſtood on it, the fate of ſo 


good and amiable a prince. He was the 
Ruſſel of France, who fell a ſacrifice to 
the ſtern and unrelenting policy of Rich- 
lieu. The grandſon of that Montmo- 
renci, who expired in arms for the defence 
of the monarchy, at ſeventy-ſeven years 
of age; ſon to Henry d'Amville, conſta- 
ble under Henry the fourth; he himſelf 
of a character the moſt elevated, munifi- 
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cent, and benevolent; leſs guilty, even 
in his oppaſition to government, than 
Gaſton duke of Orleans; and, though 
enemy of the miniſter, guiltleſs of rebel - 
lion againſt his ſovereign.— How many 
circumſtances to extenuate his crime! 1 
cannot but regard this execution as one of 
thoſe which tarniſh in the higheſt degree 
the great name of Richlieu, and, amid all 
the ſplendor of his actions, force us ta 
abhor the man. 

It is about five and - twenty miles from 
Caſtelnaudari to Carcaſſonne, where 1 
ſtaid the remainder of the enſuing day, 
Carcaſſonne conſiſts of two diſtin cities, 
ſeparated by the little river Aude. The 
moſt ancient of theſe, called La Haute 
Ville” ſtands on the ſummit of a hill; 
the lower town which is in the plain, is 
of ſuperior ſize, and both are furrounded 
with Gothic walls, battlements and tur- 
rets, in the moſt perfect preſervation. 
This place bore a confiderable ſhare in 
that celebrated cruſade undertaken againſt 
the Albigeois in the beginning of the thir- 
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teenth century, and which forms one of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing diſplays of ſuper- 
ſtition and groſs -barbatity, to be found 
in the annals of the world. 


During the reigns of the laſt kings f 


the Carlovingian race, when the royal 
power was nearly annihilated by their 
weakneſs, moſt of the cities in Languedoe 


erected themſelves into little independent 


ſtates, governed by their on princes. 
Carcaſſonne was under the dominion of 
Viſcounts. At the time when pope Inno- 
cent the third patronized and commanded 
the commiſſion of hoſtilities againſt theſe 
unhappy heretics, Raymond the reigning 
Viſcount was included in the number. Si- 
mon de Montfort, general of the army of 
the church, inveſted the city in 1209. 
Terrified at the fate of ſeveral other places 
where the moſt horrible maſſacres had 
been committed, the inhabitants demand- 
ed to capitulate; but this act of grace 
was, only extended to them under a con- 
dition, equally cruel, unparalleled, and 
incredible, if the unanimous teſtimony of 
x X 3 all 
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all the cotemporary writers did not force 
us to believe it. The people found in the 
place, were all obliged without diſtinction 
of rank or ſex, to go out perfectly naked; 
Agnez the Viſcounteſs, was not exempted, 

though young and beautiful, from this 
ignominious and ſhocking puniſhment. 
On les fit ſortir tout nuds de la Ville de 
« Carcaſſonne (ſays an ancient author) 
% afin qu' ils receuſſent de la honte, en 
„ montrant ces parties du corps que la 
1 puretẽ de la langue n' exprime point, 
« defquelles ils avoĩent abuſẽ, et sen ẽtoi- 
_ * ent ſervis dans des crimes execrables;” 
It ſeems by this, that the Albigeois were 
accuſed by their enemies of ſome enormi- 
ties, probably feigned ; and ſimilar to 
thoſe'which religious enmity arid prejudice 
has attributed to the followers of Zin- 
zendorf in the preſent century. 

I continued my journey — to 
Narbonne; the coufntry from Toulouſe 
to the gates of that city is very unplea- 
ſant; it is a plain, open, naked, and in 
many parts, barren; bearee a tree is to 
— 2 be 
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be ſeen, except olives, and thoſe. neither, 
large nor numerous. On one hand appear 
the Pyrenees at a conſiderable diſtance ; 
and on the other, the chain of rocks, 


called the Black Mountains, which divide 


Languedoc from the province of Rou- 
ergue. The weather was cold, and I 


found it difficult to procure a miſerable 


fire made of vine twigs, and roots of 
olives. The population is very thin like- 
wiſe, and the appearance of every thing 
bleak and inhoſpitable. I went about a 
league out of the road near Carcaſſonne, 
to a little town called Trebẽ, where the 
canal paſſes over the river Aude, and got 
to Narbonne in the afternoon.ʃ 

1 muſt own I was infinitely diſappointed 
in that city, which retains ſcarce any veſ- 


tiges of its ancient grandeur. Narbonne, 


which pretends to the moſt remote anti- 
quity under the Celtic kings, in ages pre- 
vious, to the Roman conqueſts; which 
under theſe latter maſters, gave its name 
to all the Gallia Narbonenſis, and was 
a cblony of the firſt conſideration, is now 
ail » 4 dwindled 
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dwindled to a wretched, ſolitary town, 
containing ſcarce eight thouſand perſons, 
of whom three fourths are prieſts -and 
women. The ſtreets and buildings are 
mean and ruinous: it has a communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean, from which 
it is about three leagues diſtant, by a 
ſmall river which interſects the place; but 
their commerce is very limited, and chief- 
ly conſiſts in ſome grain which they ex- 
port to Cette and Marſeilles. No marks 
remain of Roman magnificence, except 
ſeveral inſcriptions in different parts of 
the city; and if the churches did not 
keep employed ſome hundred ecclefiaſtics, 
who are occupied in the ſalutary and 
beneficial duties of chanting requiems 
and veſpers, it would probably ceaſe in a 
few years to exiſt at all. | 
The See is ſaid to have been founded 
by Charlemagne, but the preſent cathe- 
dral is much more modern; only the 
choir remains, which is in the fineſt ſtyle 
of the Gothic edifices. In the center, 
before the high altar, is the tomb of Phi- 
. | lip 
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hp the Bold. It is compoſed of white 
marble: the king is repreſented in an ex- 
tended poſture, his head repoſing on a 
cuſhion powdered with fleurs de lis. The 
face is that of a man in the prime of life, 
the features regular and pleaſing; he has 
a beard on the upper lip and chin, and 
his hair floats in great quantity on his 
neck. In his right hand is the dalma- 
tique, reſembling a paſtoral ſtaff; and in 
the left he holds a ſceptre, and a hand of 


juſtice. He has a regal crown on his 


head, and his feet reſt on a lion. Be- 
hind, in the old black letter is this inſerip- 


< Sepultura bonæ Memoriz 
„Philippi, | 
„ quondam Francorum Regis, 
„ Filii beati Ludovici, 
« qui Perpignani calida Febre 
ab hac Luce migravit, | 
3 Non: Odtobris, 
« Anno Dni 1285.” 


"You may perhaps recollect that Philip 
died at forty-five years of age, on his re- 
turn from an ill concerted and unfortu- 

nate 
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gon. The — was brought — ng 
Perpignan, and the bones having been 
ſeparated by boiling water from the fleſh, 
were carried to St. Denis and interred 
The diſtance from Narbonne to this 
city is twenty miles. The /mountain of 
Malpas, which was cut through, to ad- 
mit the paſſage of the royal Canal, lies 
only a mile out of the road. It was im- 
poſſible to paſs ſo extraordinary a. work 
without viſiting it. The effect produced 
on the ſpectator is ſublime in the higheſt 
degree: a large flight of ſteps at either 
end, permits of gratifying curioſity by the 
minuteſt ſurvey of it. I deſcended into the 
excavation, and walked through the moun- 
tain along the fide of the canal. The 
length of 1 it, is exactly two hundred and 
ten paces, or more than ſix hundred feet; 
and the perpendicular heighth from the 
water to the ſurface of the incumbent 
earth, is two hundred and two feet. A 


great part of the mountain. has been Laut. 
ed 
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ed at a vaſt expence, in the apprehen- 
ſion of its falling, from the prodi glous 
weight; and the annual repairs neceſſary 
to it amount to a large ſum. The breadth 
of the canal itſelf is at leaſt twenty feet; 
and though the diſtance hollowed through 
the ground is fo conſiderable, yet the light 
is perfectly admitted. This was the great- 
eſt obſtacle to the completion of the juno. 
tion of the two ſeas; and its execution 
has immortalized the famous Riquet, 
whom Louis the fourteenth employed in 
the enterprize. He was made Count de 
Caraman, and _ deſcendants yet enjoy the 

'T derived 1 here laſt night Beziers is an 
opulent and conſiderable city, containing 
above twenty thouſand inhabitants, and 
ſituated in a delicious country. It co- 
vers all the ſides of a very ſtcep and lofty 
hill, on the higheſt point of which is 
built the cathedral. At the foot rolls the 
river Orbe. The proſpect is extenſive 
and beautiful, bounded to the north by 


mountains, and terminated on the ſouth 
by 
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by the Mediterranean. It is accounted 
one of the moſt plentiful and eligible 
places of reſidence in the kingdom, all the 
neceſſaries and elegancies of the table be- 
ing procurable, and at the molt . 
rate prices. 

Beziers is ſaid to have been Bi. Statio 
Romana, and uſed by them as a place 
of arms, The ſiege was one of the moſt 
| memorable and bloody which happened 
during the. cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. 
'The garriſon defended it with determined 
bravery ; and every other means being 
unequal to their reduction, it was reſolyed 
to ſtorm it. The papal Nuncio, aſſiſted 
by Guſman the Spamard, better known 
under the name of St, Dominic, exhorted 
the troops to behave with courage in this 
pious enterprize, and promiſed them re- 
miſſion from all their paſt offences.  Af- 
ter a long and obſtinate ſtruggle, the city 
was entered by the victorious ſoldiery, 
who maſſacred, in cold blood, ſixty thou- 
ſand of the wretched inhabitants, with- 
out diſtinction of ſex, rank, or age, and 

afterwards 
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afterwards reduced it to aſhes. I leave it 
to your own generous and feelin g mind, 
to make the natural reflections on this 
horrid cataſtrophe. I fear to permit my- 
ſelf to comment on ſuch an event, to 
which there are but too many ſimilar in 
the hiſtory of the Romiſh church. The 
form of that religion is doubtleſs un- 
happy and deſtructive to the human race, 
which nouriſhes in its eſſence the ſeeds of 
theological controverſy, and metaphyſical 
fubtilties; which, though contemptible in 
themſelves, neceffarily produce that, ſpi- 
rit of intoleration and perſecution, that 
uniform experience proves to be the cer- 
tain conſequence. of a difference in opt- 
nion on ſacred ſubjects. Happy the Ro- 
mans and the Greeks, who eſtabliſhed no 
cruſades to convert the provinces they 
ſabdued ! who maſſacred no people for 
their adherence to the ſuperſtition of their 
anceſtors, who knew no points of ſcho- 
laſtic or polemical divinity ; but with 
open arms received the gods of the con- 
quered nations, and admitted Iſis, 2 

Nin - 
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the dog Anubis, to a place i in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus! _ | 

Edward the Black Prince laid ſiege _ 
Beziers in 1355» but without. ſucceſs, He 
ravaged all this part of Languedoc, and 
advanced even as far as Fabrigues, a little 
town at two leagues diſtant from Montpe · 
lier. There he halted; and whether from 
an apprehenſion of being intercepted in 
his retreat, or his army being ſatiated with 
booty, began his march back, He burnt 
the ſuburbs of Narbonne and Carcaſſonne 
on his way, ſpread terror through all 
the neighbouring provinces, and brought 
his ſoldiers in triumph to Bourdeaux, 
laden with ſpoils, 

The cathedral contains nothing re- 
markable, except the tomb of Blanche 
of France. Philip of Valois, her fa- 
ther, became enamaured, at the age of 
fifty-ſix, of Blanche d Evreux, the moſt 
beautiful princeſs in Europe. She was 
only ſixteen years old; but this diſ- 
proportion did not prevent the nuptials. 
The King enjoyed his bride a very ſhort. 

time ; 
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time; he died the enſuing year, of' the 
- ſame diſeaſe which proved fatal to Louis 
the twelfth, and to Don John, ſon to 
Ferdinand and Iſabel of Spain, The queen 


was left with child, and lay in ſome months 


afterwards of the princeſs Blanche, When 
ſhe had attained her twentieth year, ſhe 
was betrothed to the Count of Barcelona, 


and died at this city, an her journey into 


Catalonia. | 
I leave Beziers - + ths afternoon | Means 
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oN TPELIER is a a placg 
of reſidence. I ftaid there four 
oy and quitted it with extreme regret. 
The town itſelf is by no means hand- 
ſome, the ſtreets. being almoſt all narrow, 
and badly laid out; but Nature ſeems to 
have choſen the hill on which it ſtands, to 
enrich with her choiceſt favours, The 
aſcent is eaſy and gradual on every ſide; 
and the ſtates of Languedoc have. orna- 
mented the ſummit of it at a vaſt expence, 
in a manner where taſte and magnificence 
are equally blended. | 
The proſpect from this happy ſpot I 
cannot deſcribe, though I ſtudied it every 
day with an enthuſiaſtic pleaſure. Ra- 
phael's pencil, or Lorraine's, might paint 
it, but even Shakeſpeare's colouring muſt 
do injuſtice to its beauties. The vales of 
Languedoc, covered with olives, or laid 
out in vineyards, are contraſted with rude 
5 rocks 
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rocks to the north, and die away into 
the ſea to the ſouth. Though winter has 
alniof ſtripped the trees of their verdure, 
there is nothing melaricholyor deſart which 
preſents itſelf to the eye. A ſhy ferene 
and unelouded; an invigorating fun, a 
keen and wholeſome air, ſpread a gaiety 
over November i{blf, which here is neither 


accompanied with fogs nor rain. Montpe- 


her has notwithſtanding loſt; within theſe 
thirty years, that vogue which conduces 
more to the ſupport. of a place, tharr any 
real advantages it may poſſeſs in point of 
falabrity z' and the number of ſtrangers 
who viſit it from that motive is diminifhed 
annually. Some trade is ſtill carried on 
by a ſmall river, called the Les, which 
empties itfclf into the ſea, about a league 
off; but the Mediterranean has been ra- 
tiring. theſe three centuries from the whole 
coaſt of Languedoc and Provence. Fre- 
jus, between Toulon and Antibes, where 
the Emperor Auguſtus laid up his gallies 
after the battle of v ctium, is no. am in- 
land city. 
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Vou doubtleſs' remember the celebrated 


interview of Charles the fifth and Franeis 
the firſt at Aigues- mortes. It is at preſent 
half a league from the ſhore, and has, of 
conſequence, loſt all its ancient commerce, 


which was very extenſive. This event, 


which took place early in the laſt cen - 
tury, induced the Cardinal de Richlieu, 
ever attentive to the grandeur and emo- 
lument of the ſtate, to conſtruct a 
port at Agde, which he effected. The 
remedy was only temporary, as the cauſe 


ſtill ſubſiſted; and before the year 167 


Agde was rendered almoſt uſeleſs. Col- 
bert then undertook to build the town of 
Cette, at Which place all the commodities 
brought down the royal canal might be 
exported, and the province of Languedoc 
ſupplied with a port, of which otherwiſe it 
is totally deſtitute. A gentleman here has 


aſſured me, that the neceſſity alone of 
having a maritime town at the mouth of 
the canal, has hitherto prevented Cette 


from ſharing the fate“ of its predeceffors, 
as the annual expence of clearing the 
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harbour amounts to a hundred thouſand 
livres; and even theſe precautions cannot 
hinder the ſand from obſtrufing the en- 
trance, and forming à bar acroſs it, in a 
ſeries of years. Montpelier owes its chief 
elevation to this very circumſtance. The 
epiſcopal ſce was originally at Maguelonne, 


a place on the ſea-ſhore ; but which de- 


clining, from the retteat of the water, 
Pope Paul the third transferred it there, in 
; , Nos 
It is a garden from Montpelier to 
Niſmes , flat, and every where cultivated. 
The peaſants are juſt beginning to gather 
their olives, which are amazingly nume- 
rous, and the trees planted with the ſame 
regularity as the orchards in England. I 
cannot but envy the inhabitants this ge- 
nial climate, and theſe fertiſe plains, andam 
ready to accuſe Nature of partiality in the 
infinite difference ſhe has put between the 
Languedocian and the Swediſh peaſant. 
In vain will you tell me the Amor 
* Patriz,” the attachment we bear to that 
country where we were born, renders them 
Y- 2 equally 
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equally happy, and obliterates or - extith 


guiſhes all ather diſtinctions. I know the 
force of this principle ; Þ feel it in my 
own boſom ; I cultivate 1 it with the great- 
eſt ardour—but it cannot blind me to the 
infinite ſuperiority which certain regions 
of the earth are endowed with Sho 
the reſt, | 

I ſpent three days at Niſmes i in, the 
ſurvey of thoſe magnificent and beautiful 
remains of the Roman greatneſs which 
yet ſubſiſt. They have been deſcribed a 
thouſand times; and it is not my inten- 
tion to trouble you with A repetition of 
them. The Amphitheatre, and the 

% maiſon quarree,” are known. through 
every kingdom of Europe. The -fft 


impreſſes with the deepeſt veneration ; the 


latter excites: the moſt elegant and. refined 
delight. Indignation againſt the barba- 
rians, who could violate and deface theſe 
glorious productions of antiquity, will 
mingle with the ſenſations of every be- 
holder. One can ſcarce believe that 
Charles Martel, from hajred to the Ro- 
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wan nage, had the ſavage fury to fill the 
corridores of the amphitheatre with 
wobd, to which he {ef fire, with the 
intention to ifſjure, thdugh it furpaſſed 
his power to demoliſh, {6 vaſt an edifice. 
Yet even in defpite of theſe attempts of 
barbarous tiations, of tlie lapſe of ſo many 
ages, and inclemeney of clemients; its ap- 
peararice dt this time is the moſt auguſt 


prodigious eircumference, the ſoliclity and 
derbi of its eonſtruction, the awful 
mjefty of & vaſt « pile, Half perfect, Half 
in rein, itnprefs with a tarkiilt of ſerti= 


ments Hard to de tranisfufed by any de- 
ſeriptlonl. The maiſom quarrẽt, is in 


far ſuperior preſervation. ' It appears to 
me to be the moſt piece of archi- 
tecture in the world. Phe offler is the 
Corinchian, and all the Iabotred beauties 
of that ſtyle ſeem to be exhauſted in in its 
conſtruction. I bluſſi for the bigotry 
and mean ſuperſtition which has con- 
verted this ſuperb temple into a cha- 
pet of the Virgin, decked" out with 

Y 3 crucifixes, 


which cart be preſented to the mind. The 
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At a quarter of a mile from a town 
of N iſmes, i is another temple, far gone 
in a ſtate of decay. Immemorial tradi- 
tion declares that it was conſecrated to 
Diana; but it is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been ſacred to the © Dii infernales, 
as it is apparent that no light was admit · 
ted into it. In the inſide, are numbers 
of mutilated: ſtatues, "marbles, capitals, 
and inſcriptions, which have been found 
from time to time. Cloſe to it, riſes. a 
fountain, which may vie with that of 
Vaucluſe in beauty, though not in fame. 
It is of a prodigious ſiae, and never di- 
miniſhes in the longeſt droughts. As 
the channel through which it flows had 
become ohſtructed in @ ſeries of ages 
by ſand and gravel, the inhabitants of 
the city undertook, ſome years ago to 
clean and renew it. In the courſe of this 
work, they diſcovered a number of Ro- 
man coins, rings, and other antiquities, 
ſeveral of which are highly preſerved, and 
exceedingly 
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own I paſſed it with ſome apprehenſions, 
oth a 
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exceedingly rare. On the ſummit of the 
rock from whence iſſues the fountain, 
ſtands a building which has much exer- 
ciſed the opinions of the learned. It is 
Roman, and vulgarly called La Tour 
«, magne.” Its expoſed ſituation has pe- 
cuſiarly conduced to haſten its decay. At 
what time it was erected, or to what pur- 
poſes it ſerved; are now equally unknoẽwn. 
Niſmes is an ill built and diſagreeable 
place, containing in itſelf nothing extra- 
ordinary or remarkable. A hundred 
fables. are related concerning its origin, 
which is carried into times anterior by 
many centuries to the Roman conqueſts. 
It probably does not occupy at preſent 
the fourth part of the ground on which 
it formerly ſtood. I left it at two o'clock 
this afternoon. The diſtance is only 
twenty miles; but the wind blew ſuch a 
hurricane, as I ſcarce ever remember. 


The paſſage acroſs the Rhone, which di- 
vides Provence from Languedoc at this 
place, is over a bridge of boats; and 1 
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* ſearee ever remember in our northern 

climate, 4 colder day than that oh 
wich I-ooneainio my joritiey fm Tü. 
raſton to this erty, - Winter ſeeth'd' to 
have taken poſſefiont of the face of nature 
before its time. The olive trees were co- 
vered with fhow, which fell very faſt, 
and the Bize which dier in my face; and 
eame from the ſummit of the Alps, ren- 
dered the weather extremely ſevere. At 
gt. Remi, a little town oy four leagues 
from Taraſcon, 1 drove about a mile out 
of the road, to fee the remains of Ma- 
rius's trophies over the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones. Though ſo many ages have rolled 
on ſince their conſtruction, they yet 
forcibly recall the idea of Rome, the con- 
queror of the earth, 

It was night when I arrived at Aix, where 
Eftaid three days. The city has that air of 
ſence and gloom ſo commonly character- 
iſtic of — devoid either of commerce or 

8 induſtry, 
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induſtry, and forms a moſt ſtriking con- 
traſt to Marſeilles, where opulence and 
population are univerſally viſible. The 


warm ſprings which render it celebrated, 
induced Sextius Calvinus to found a Ro- 
man colony there, to, which he gave the 
name of Aquæ Sextia. They were 
ſuppoſed, probably with reaſon, to poſſeſs 
particular virtues in caſes of, impotence 
or debility ; and ſeveral altars have been 
dug up ſacred to Priapus, the inſcriptions 
on which indicate their gratitude, to that 
Deity for his apprehended, ſuccour and, 
aſſiſtance. I ſaw nothing in the cathe- 
dral deſerving attention, except the, tomb 
of Charles of Anjou, laſt of the great 
Angevin line, Kings of Naples, and Counts. 
of Provence. He died, if I recollect right, 
in 1483. and left both his actual and 
pretended dominions to Louis the eleventh, 
king of France. The latter claims on 
the Neapolitan crown were the foundation 
of thoſe long and unhappy wars begun 
by Charles the eighth, and rn 
under his ſucceſſor. ie % . 
| ; It 
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It is only twenty miles from Aix to 
this city. — There is notwithſtanding, a 
conſiderable difference in the climate of 
Marſeilles, which is rendered milder in 
winter, and cooler during the heats of 
ſummer, from its vicinity to the Medi- 
terranean. Nature ſeems eminently to have 
marked out the place for commerce, by 
the advantages ſhe has beſtowed on it. 
The entrance of the harbour, which 
is extremely narrow, and ſurrounded 
by lofty mountains, ſhelters and pro- 
tects the veſſels during the moſt violent 
ſtorms. The port itſelf forms a delight- 
ful walk at this ſeaſon of the year, as it 
is open to the ſouthern ſun, and crowd- 
ed with an aſſemblage not only of all the 
European nations, but of Turks, Greeks, 
and natives of the coaſt of Barbary. The 
* coup d' œil“ is one of the moſt agreeable 
to be imagined, if the chains of the 
galley flaves, heard among the hum of 
buſineſs, did not tincture it with the hate- 
ful idea of ſlavery. The gallies themſelves 
uiclels and neglected, rot peaceably in 

their 
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their reſpeckive ſtations; and it is flid, 
that no others will ever bs conftractad; 
to fupply their place, as they have long 
ceaſed to be of any utility eo the ſtate, and 
are ſearcely navigable in ſevere weather, 
In the ſhort reſidence I Rave made 
n I am yet forcibly ſtruck with the 
wide difference, and almoſt aàbſolute 
diſſimilarity in the genius of the Pro- 
vencaux, from that generally attributed 
to the French. The common people have 
a'brutality and rudeneſs of manners more 
characteriſtit of a republican, than a mo- 
narchieal and abſolute government. Their 
language, fo famous in ancient romance, 
is a corrupt Italian, more intelfigible to 4 
Neapolitan than a Pariſtun. The women 
are lively, beautiful, and difpoſed from 
complexion to gallantry, | A fire, an ex- 
treme vivacity unknown to all the northern 
nations, and which reſults from a pene⸗ 
ever blue, is eminently diſcernible in their 
eyes, their converfation, the peculiar 
nne and muſic of the country, in all 

which 
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which a warm and impaſſioned animation 
fonms the predeminant quality. I fer to 
expres ' how many charms there are in 
wis gaiety of character ant diſpoſition, 
leſt you ſhould: think I mean to contraſt 
it with the etiquette of our own king» 
dom, where we ſaldom allow the heart to 
aſt uninfluenced by the judgment, os ba- 
niſh reflection and phalofophy from the 
ſcene of elegant diſſipation. 
 Marſcilles pretends to remote antiquity. 
A colony of Phocians, in ages unknown, 
ts (id to have given it birth. The old 
city is one of the moſt naſty and ill 
built in Europe. I haue newer had cou- 
rage enough to penetrate inta its receſſes, 
which are inſupportably filthy. The mo- 
dern Marſeilles has ſprung up fince the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
and has all that regularity, elegance, and 
convenience, which diſtinguiſh the pre- 
ſent times. I am inclined to conſider it 
as one of the moſt eligible places of winter 
reſidence in the world, and far ſuperior, 
where health is not an object of attention, 
to 
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to Nice or Montpelier. In the carnival, 
I am aſſured, it is uncommonly gay. The 
ſurrounding country is rocky and barren, 
but covered for ſeveral miles, on all ſides, 
with villas and ſummer houſes, wan 
commerce has erectect. 

My intention of viſiting Coden and 
Sardinia I have relinquiſhed, on account 


of the barbariſm in which both. thoſe 


iſlands are plunged, and the few objects 
of entertainment or information they 
offer to a liberal mind. I have deter- 
mined to . remain here till the enſuing 
ſpring, when I. ſhall. probably return 


through the inland Provinces to. * 


Meanwhile, I remain, &c. 


Clermont, 
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ids of mY. riday, 26th of April, 1776. a 


\ Irene of near four months, 

I again reſume my pen from among 

the mountains of Auvergne, at the diſ- 

tance of more than a hundred leagues from 

Marſeilles. I have exchanged the deli- 

cious climate of Provence, its warm ſun, 

and the ſhore of the Mediterrarican, for a 
very different ſcene. 

1 quitted Marſeilles on the fixth of this 
month, and got to Avignon the evening 
of the enſuing day. It was impoſlible 
not to dedicate ſome time to the view of a 
city ſo renowned in paſt ages, the ſeat of 
the ſovereign Pontiffs during more than 
half a century, the reſidence of a Petrarch, 
and the birth-place of Laura. I felt that 
pleaſure which reſults to every reflective 
mind, from the conſciouſneſs of being on 
the ſpot immortaliz'd by poetry, or ge- 
nas, or great atchievements. I compar- - 
ed © OY wg as it now exiſts, with the pic- 

ture 


ture which Petrarch has drawn of it in his 
writings, and attempted to aſcertain the 
ſituation of his miſtreſs's abode, which 
tradition yet points out in one af the ſub- 
urbs. I went. to the. church of the Cor- 
deliers, here reſt her remains, In a lit. 
tle dark chapel on the right hand, now 
diſuſed for religious ceremonies, ; damp, 
cold, and unwholſome, beneath the arch 
vrhich forms the entrance, and under a 
plain ſtone, lies that Laura, once ſo beau- 
tiful, and who can never die while her lo- 
ver's fame and productions ſurvive. Round 
the ſtone axe ſome ancient Gothic charac« 
ters covered with dirt, and. rendered ile 
gible by time. You will perhaps recol- 
leſt that Francis the firſt, the moſt ac- 
compliſhed prince who ever reigned in 
France, and who eminently poſſeſs d that 


enthuſiaſm which uſually diſtinguiſhes and 
characteriſes gęnius, cauſed the tomb to 


to pierce the obſcurity in which Petrarch 


has affected to involve the name of his 
miſtreſs, and his own. unhappy. paſſion : 


a deſire 


be opened in his own. preſence. His with . 
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a defire to aſcertain by ſome inconteſtable 
mark the burial- place of Laura, were the 
motives Which influenced him. Some 
ſmall human bones, fuppoſed to be her's, 
and a leaden box containing a ſcrowl of 
Italian verſes, obſcurely diſcloſing Pe- 
trarch's attachment to her, were all which 
repaid the monarch's ' curioſity. I doubt 
not it is needleſs to remind you, that 
Laura died of the plague, which deſolated 
all Europe in 1347 and the following 
year, and of which Boccace has drawn the 
moſt animated, terrifying, and diſtreſsful 
picture which can be bl N to — n 
gination of man. A 

It ſeems mmpoſble to recognize Ae 
ſituation, or adjacent country of Avignon, 
as they exiſt at preſent, in the melancholy 


colours with which Petrarch has ſhaded" 


them. The fertile plain of the Com- 
{*« tat Venaiſſin in which it ſtands, the 
rich banks of the Rhone are deſcribed by 
fim as a frightful deſart, through which 
pours à river infeſted by continual wind 
and tempeſts. Ovid has given us the ſamę 

Vor. II. 2 horrible 
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horrible idea of the coaſt of the Black Sea, 
a climate inconteſtably one of the fimeſt 
on the earth, and bleſſed with an almaſt 
continual ſpring. The gloomy medium 
through which the two poets beheld every 
object, explains this extraordinary enigma. 
The latter, only occupied with the painful 
recollection of the luxurious - pleaſures 
which reigned in the court of Auguſtus, 
and from which he was for ever baniſhed, 
was dead ta every ſenſe of joy or delight. 
Petrarch, an exile from his native coun- 
try, ever; cheriſhing the fond idea of re- 
viſiting Florence, and deſpiſing the man- 
ners, while he deteſted the city of Avig- 
non, knew no bounds to his exclamations 
and complaints. Neither the diſtinguithed. 
favour of ſeveral ſucceeding popes, with 
which he was honour'd, nor the conſidera- 
tion of its being the ſpot which gave his 
miſtreſs birth, could ſoften or diminiſh the 
acrimony of his hatred to it. For me. 
who viewed it. unpartially, and diveſted of 
prejudice, I was charmed with the fityation, 


CY 


The view from the ſummit of the rack in 
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the center of the city is delicious. The 
Biae indeed incammoded me extremely z 
but I cumfutted myfelf; that tho piercings 
t was yet wholeſ6me; and that if Louis 
the eleventh, in a ſtate of debility, had 
ordered interceſſions to Heaven to avert it, 
Auguſtus, on the other hand, was ſo well 
convariced of its ſalubrious and invigo- 
rating qualities, that he erected an altar 
to it, and 1 Dare 
the Gods. wid Hon ige; 

The Rhone/itſelf is a noble Eises, 2 2 
ing 2 rapidly through meadows covered 
vritk olive trees, and divided into two chan - 
nels oppofite to Avignon. Acroſs it ex- 
tend the ruinous and decayed arches of 
that: bridge, againſt which Madame de 
Grignan was ſo near being loſt, and of 
which Madame de Sevignẽ makes fright- 
fut mention. It was demoliſhed. in 1699, 
dy one of the inundations common to the 
Rhone. When entire, it was not leſs 


mama quarter of a mile in length; but 


its extreme narrowneſs, ' which did not 
cs. Fanta aa. 
Z 2 
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had almoſt rendered it previouſly. uſeleſs ; 
and motives.of policy prevent the erection 
of a new one, as Avignon ſtill belongs to 
the papal ſee. On the farther fide, in 
Languedoc ſtands Ville Neuve, a conſi- 
derable town, with a magnificent mona- 
ſtery of Benedictins, on a rock corre- 
ſpondent to that where is built the ca- 
thedral of Avignon. The high mountain 
of Ventoux en Dauphine, covered with 
ſnow, and which Petrarch has deſcribed, 
appears to the north, and the ſavage rocks 
of Vaucluſe bound the view to the eaſt- 
ward, at the diſtance of fifteen miles. 
Beneath ſpreads a lovely vale, water d by 
ſeveral rivulets which loſe themſelves in 
the Rhone, and cultivated with the moſt 
laborious induſtry. 

The city itſelf is in general ill built, 
irregular, and devoid of beauty ; but 
the Gothic walls and ramparts with 
which 1t has been ſurronnded by different 


pontiffs, remain in high preſervation. | I 


recolle&t none ſo perfect in any part of 
France. Several pay and antipopes re- 
bad ' poſe 
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poſe in the churches of the place; and i in 
that of the Cordeliers, almoſt . oppoſite to 
Laura's, is the tomb of Grillon, ſo well 
known for his gallant and invincible cou- 
rage, for his loyal and unſhaken attach- 
ment to Henry the fourth, | 

You will not doubt that 1 viſited the 
fountain of Vaucluſe, immortaliz d by 
Petrarch, and to which he ſo often N 
to indulge his grief and hopeleſs love. 

did ſo; nor is the lively impreſſion it 2 
on my imagination in any degree eraſed. 
It is only five leagues diſtant from Avi 85 
non, and as I ſet out early i in the morning. 
I reached the entrance of the valley about 
ten o'clock. I got out of t the carriage, and 
walked ſlowly along the banks of the. 
Sorgue, for ſo the river 1s called, formed 
by the fountain, Meadows of the moſt 
vivid green cover either fide of it, over 
which riſe abrupt and lofty rocks, which 
ſeem deſigned to ſeclude it from human 
view. The valley becomes more and more 
narrow toward the extremity, and wind- 
ing continually, deſcribes the figure of a 
| 2 3 horſe- 
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horſe-ſhoe, The view is at length termi. 
nated by an enormous maſs of rock, form- 
ing a barrier acrofs it, of à prodigious 
heighth; and abſolütely perpendicular. 
Through its vaſt receſſes run the ſtreams 
which ſupply the fountain; and at its foot 
appears a baſon of water, ſeveral hundred 
feet in eircumference, ſtretched Rke à 
ſheet, | filent and quiet. The ſides de- 
ſeend with great rapidity, and it is ſaid 
that in the middle no bottom is diſcover- 
able, though it has been often attempted— 
a eircumſtance probably reſulting from the 
violence with which thb ſprings bubble up, 
which prevent any weight let down into 
it from deſcending heyond à certain depth, 
— Tho' clearer in itſelf than chryſtal, yet 
the incumbent ' roek caſts a continual 
ſhade, approaching to black, over its ſur- 
face. The water eſcaping from this ſtate 
of inaction by a narrow paſſage, is imme- 
diately precipitated in a caſcade dum a 
rocky channel, where it foams over a 
number of vaſt, detached ſtones; which in- 
tercept and umpede its progreſs. They 


are 
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are covered with a deep green moſs of 
many ages, and have probably tumbled. 
from the mountains which overhang the 
torrent. The rocks themſelves, which 
ſurround. and inveſt this romantic ſpot, 
are worn by time, and the inclemency of 
elements, into a thouſand extraordinary 
forms, to which fancy attaches ſhape and 
figure. On offe of the pointed extremi- 
ties, in a ſituation which appears almoſt 
inacceſſible, are beheld the remains of an: 
ancient caſtle, projecting over the water. 
It *campletes the wondrous ſcene, and 
leaves ſcarce any pictureſque object want- 
ing, which could have been preſented to 
the view. The peaſants call it * Il caſ- 
« tello di Petrarca; and add, with infi- 
nite ſimplicity, that Laura lived on the op- 
polite fide of the river, under the bed of 
which was a ſybterrancan paſſage, by 
which the two lovers viſited each other. 
Nothing is however more - certain, than 
that theſe ruins are thoſe of the Chateau 
belonging to the lords or Seigneurs of A- 
vignon. The biſhop of Cavaillon, in the 

2 4 frequent 
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frequent viſits which he uſed to make to 
Petrarch, reſided-there.The pact's dwel- 
lng was much lower down, nearer to the 
margin of the Sorgue, as evidently ap- 
pears from his minute deſcription of 
it, and his quarrel with the Naiads of 
the ſtream, who encroached during the 
winter on his little adjoining territory. 
No veſtiges of it are now diſcernible.” 
I ſat me down on the verge of the ba- 
ſon, to conſider the ſcene around, and the 
romantic aſſemblage of objects which pre- 
ſented themſelves on every ſide. I re- 
garded with a mixt ſenſation of pleaſure 
and of pain, the valley and the fountain 
which had been witneſſes to Petrarch's 
complaints, and hopeleſs paſſion. I at- 
tempted to diſcern the cavern, which, 
during the ſummer, when the waters of 
Vaucluſe are low, admits into the bowels 
of the rock, and where he uſed to enter 
alone in the dead of night to indulge 
his deſpair in that frightful ſecluſion. 
While I was engaged in theſe reflections, 
the day darkened in, and a ſudden. ſtorm 
| of 
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of rain, from which I was completely 
ſheltered by the incumbent mountain, iſ- 
fuing from a collection of black clouds 
overhanging the ſpot, ſpread through the 
whole landſcape a majeſtic and awful ſub- 
limity, - When it was paſt, I retir'd, tho 
with flow and reluctant ſteps, from this 
lovely and celebrated ſolitude.” '!s - 

Before I got into my carriage, u pes 
ant who had conducted me to the foun- 
tain, carried me to a houſe fituated in the 
valley, where are ſtill preſerved two por- 
traits of the lovers, who have coriduced to 
render Vaucluſe immortal. My whole 
attention was directed to that of Laura. 
She appears in the earlieſt bloom of youth, 
ſuch as ſhe is deſcribed by Petrarch on 
that morning when he firſt beheld her. ' A 
certain air of playful gaiety ſeems ſpread 
over her countenance. Her eyes are large' 
and of 'a deep hazel, the noſe juſtly pro- 
portioned, and the contour of her face a 
faultleſs oval. Her hair is confined by a 
fillet, braided and adorned with pearls ; 
its colour approaches to yellow. Over 

9 : her 
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frequent viſits which. he uſed to make to 
Petrarch, reſideil there. he poet's dwel- 
ling was much lower down, nearer to the 
margin of the Sorgue, as evidently ap- 
pears from his minute deſcription of 
it, and his quarrel with the Naiads of 
the ſtream, who encroached during the 
winter on his little adjoining territory. 
No veſtiges af it are naw diſcernible.” 

I ſat me down on the verge of the ba- 
ſon, to conſider the ſcene around, and the 
romantic aſſemblage of objects which pre- 
ſented themſelves on every ſide. I re- 
garded with a mixt ſenſation of pleaſure 
and of pain, the valley and the fountain 
which had been witneſſes to Petrarch's 
complaints, and hopeleſs paſſion. I at- 
tempted to diſcern the cavern, which, 
during the ſummer, when the waters of 
Vaucluſe are low, admits into the bowels 
of the rock, and where he uſed to enter 
alone in the dead of night to indulge. 
his deſpair in that frightful ſecluſion. 
While I was engaged in theſe reflections, 
the day darkened in, and a ſudden. ſtorm 
| | A | of 
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of rain, from which I was completely 
ſheltered by the incumbent mountain, iſ- 
fuing from a collection of black clouds 
overhanging the ſpot, ſpread through the 
whole landſcape a majeſtic and awful ſub- 
limity, - When it was paſt, I retir'd, tho 
with flow and reluctant ſteps, . this 
lovely and celebrated ſolitude.” os 
Before I got into my carriage, 40 pea- 
ant who had conducted me to the ſoun- 
tain, carried me to a houſe ſituated in the 
valley, where are till preſerved two por- 
traits. of the lovers, who have conduced to 
render - Vaucluſe -immortal. - My whole' 
attention was directed to that of Laura. 
She appears in the earlieſt bloom of youth, 
ſuch as ſhe' is deſcribed by Petrarch on 
that morning when he firſt beheld her. ' A 
certain air of playful gaiety ſeems ſpread 
over her countenance. Her eyes are large' 
and of à deep hazel, the noſe juſtly pro- 
portioned, and the contour of her face a 
faultleſs oval. Her hair is confined by a 
fillet, braided and adorned with pearls ; 
its colour approaches to yellow. Over 
9 16. 
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her neck is à faint ſhade of gauze; her 
robe is of a: pale red, and her arms are 
covered with a ſort of glove. which deſ- 
cendę half way the, hands. In one of 
them, {he holds an amaranth, emblema- 


tie gf immortality . Petrarch is depio- 
tur d as in middle life, of an engaging 


figure, and his bros bound with laurel... 
I return d to Avignon in the evening, 
and quitted it en the morning ol the enſu · 
ing day. At Orange where I breakfaſted, 
it was impoſſible not to dedicate an hour 
to the remains of the Roman theatre, and 
the triumphal arch of Marius z / edifices. 
the moſt auguſt and magnificent, although: 
deformed by the lapſe of near two thouſand 
years, and of which I ſhould: perhaps give 
you a deſcription, if it had; not already 
been done dy preceding. travellers. — L 
continued my jaurney along the eaſtern, 
bank of the Rhone. On the. other ſide 
appear the high mountains of the Vivarais 
covered. with ſnow, and to the right are 
thoſe of Dauphine extending to the Alps, 
vithwhich they mingle. As. I advanced 
30 north, 
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piercing; the Bize blew'! with! @ reddu · 
bled keenneſa, and chilled the ſpring juſt 
opening. I arrived at Lyons after three 
days journey. My road from thenee to 
this city, lay through the [provinces of 
Beaujoldis and Forez ; the firſt of theſe, 
though hilly, is ſinely: cultivated. Be- 
tween” Lyons and Roannd I paſſed the 
the laſt century. From the ſummit is a 
prodigious proſpect, only bounded towards 
Savoy by the Alps; which form a vaſt bar- 
rier covered with eternal ſnow. At Ro- 
anne I enter'd the Forez, 4 ſmall Pro- 
vince barren, uncultivated. and thinly 
inhabited. A chain of lofty hills, or 
rather mountains, extends arroſs it z thick 
foreſts of pine and fir cover the ſteep ac- 
clivities, and afford refuge to wolves and 
hoars, which are found in great numbers. 
Scarce a hamlet is ſeen in ſeveral miles; 
and the ſilence, the depopulation, and ro- 
mantic ſolitudes through which J paſs d. 
ſtrongly reminded me of Sweden or Fin- 
land. 


I arrived 
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I arrived at Thiers Wedneſday evening. 
It is a conſiderable town ſituated on the 
rapid deſcent of à mountain, from whence 
is beheld a moſt delicious landſcape. The 
country extends for many leagues, on all 
ſides, in a cultivated plain, terminated by 
another range of 'mountains. Clermont 
is diſtinly ſeen at the diſtance of five- 
and- twenty miles. This rich track of 
the Auvergne 15 denominated « La Li- 
«© magne.” It is a baſon ſurrounded by 
rocks and hills. The foil is uncommonly 
exuberant, and inferior to no part of 
France: Several fine ſtreams water it, 
and add to the beauty of the ſcene. 

I got to this city yeſterday. The ſitua- 
tion is agreeable, on a little eminence, to 
which the acceſs is gradual and eaſy. The 
place itſelf ſeems to have been built in 
an age the moſt barbarous. The ſtreets 
are ſo narrow and winding, that no car- 
riage can enter them, and the buildings 
correſpond to the other parts ; but to 
compenſate for this inconvenience, the 


ſuburbs are charmin g, and the houſes mo- 
dern 
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dern and elegant. I viſited this morning, 
the petrifying ſpring, which Charles. the 
ninth is ſaid to have ſurveyed. with, . fo 
much wonder and pleaſure, It is only, a 
quarter of a mile from the town., In 
a courſe of ages, it has formed a ridge 
of ſtone or incruſtation, not leſs than 
ſixteen feet in height, aboye a hundred 
feet long, and in ſome parts near ten in 
thickneſs. As it impeded, and at Jength 
totally ſtopped the current of a little rivu- 
let which interſected its courſe, the inha- 
bitants were obliged to bis ry paſſage 
through it. The ſtream j is now directed 
into another channel, and has begun, to 
form a new bridge acroſs the rivulet into 
which it falls. 54 ** 

My intention wWas to Ps penetrated 
farther into this romantic province, but 
the ſeaſon. i is as yet too early, to, permit 
of aſcending any of the higheſt mountains; 
I ſhould however certainly have gone to 
Uſſon, which is only ten leagues diſtant; 
if any remains of the caſtle ſtill exiſted. 
J need not remind you, that Margaret of 
Valois, 
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Valois, wife to Henry the fourth, Was 
ſhut up in it during twenty years. 
gentleman who reſides at Iſſoire near 
the ſpot, gave me u ee an 
ir, rot ond Mitt lint 

The eaſtie of Uſſon fond upon a = 
— inaecoſſible, at the foot of which 
4 flowred a little rwer, The queen, by a 
« maſterly piece of uddreſo, expelled the 
«Marquis de Canillac, and rendered her- 
« {Hf miſtreſs of the place, It has been 
« demoliſhed by time; and the avidity 
«« of the neighbouring peaſants, who have 
removed almoſt all the ſtones which 
„ eompoſed the caſMle,/ Soine ruins yet 
4 remain in tie laſt ſtage of decay, which 
« the vulgar apprehend to have beer 
formerly ſacred to teligious purpoſes, 
„ and which they denominate, Les 
, Chapelles de la Reine Marguerite. It 
js true they were erected hy the Queen; 
«© but ſhe had dedicated them to oo 
e fure, not devotion, - and gave ren- 
*-dezvous in theſe apartments to the 

INTE nobility of : Auvergne, 
60 No 
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1 No other traces remain at this time of 


« Uſſon.“ 


My letter is already 1 — 


length; T ſhall only add to it, that 


am yours, Ke. p 
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tended, in compliance with an invi- 
tation which I could not refuſe, to ſpend 
ſome time at the Chateau de P—— be- 
longing to the Count de L——. The 
houſe is fituated in an unfrequented part 
of Auvergne, towards the confines of 
the Bourbonnois, on a riſing ground, 
which commands an enchanting proſpect. 


Through the plain beneath, flows the 


river Allier, mentioned in terms of ſuch 
lively admiration by Madame de Sevigne, 
and on whoſe banks, ſhe ſays, might yet be 
diſcovered ſome of the ſhepherds of fiction 
and romance. Monſieur de L—— was 
not at home, and I was received by the 
Counteſs in a manner the moſt noble and 
polite. She did me the honour to detain 
me five days, which I ſpent in ſuch a 
manner, as never to be eraſed from my 
remembrance, I could deſcribe to you 


her 
* 


Ts 


4 * . 


3 ben of May, wy 
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her perſon, but that I ſhall give you 
a more juſt idea of it in ſaying it 
ſtrikingly, : reſembled; the portrait of the 
ducheſs of Mazarin, as drawn by the 
Abbe de St. Real. Her other accompliſh- | 
merits were not inferior to her beauty; 
and when ſhe danced che Bourrẽe, a dance 
peculiar to Auvergne, I thought Hortenſia 
Mancini was not comparable to Madame 
de I. —. I took my leave with that re- 
luctance natural to perſon W 
with pleaſure and reſpect. | 

At Montpenſier, L alighted to view the 
mant, on which formerly ſtood the 
caſtle, now totally demoliſhed; It is ren- 
dered famous in hiſtory by the death of 
Louis the eighth, king of France, and 
father of St, Louis. He expired there, 
in 1226, on his return from the ſiege of 
Avignon, and as was ſuppoſed, of poiſon, 
adminiſtered to . * the Count de 
Champagne. 

arrived os dy erty _ at Aw 
| Uns. It ſtands in a fine plain, cloſe 30 
the river Allier, along the ſides af -which 

Vox. II. Aa 


are 
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are planted walks of elm, poplar and 
aſpin. The city, though capital of the 
province of Bourbonnois, is mean and ill 
built. I hurried away to look at che 
Mauſoleum of Henry Duke of Montmo- 
renci, in the church of the nunnery of the 


by the Ducheſs Marie Felice des Urſins, 
1 regarded this ſupert monument - with 
fenſations of the deepeſt pity for the un- 
fortunate hero to whom it Was raiſed, 
Caſtelnaudari, and Leytoure,. and Tou- 
louſe crowded into my mind. The tomb 
is compoſed of the meR - beautiful and 
coſtly marbles. The Duke appears in a 
repoſing attitude, his left arm fupported 
on his helmet. By him fits his widow, 
her eyes directed to heaven, her hands 
elaſped, and through her Whole figure an 
2 of N r ſorrow Rrongly 
It is a delightful ride fon Moulins to 
Nevers, through the Bourbonn6is and 
. Wivernois« - In the center of the-eity; on 
the ſummit of a hill, is built the palace 
of 


Viſtation. It was erected to his memory ry 
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bf the ancient Dukes of Nevers. It ap- 
pears to be a production of the ſixteenth: 
century; and; though beginning to exhibit 
marks of decay, is yet a model of beauty, 
and delicacy in Gothic architecture. The 
apartments are hung with tapeſtry of 
two hundred years, and through them is 
fpread an air of groteſque and rude mag - 
niſicence. I was detained in one of the 
chambers during ſome minutes, by a 
portrait of Madame de Monteſpan. She 
appears riſing from a ſuperb couch, the 
curtains of which are drawn back, and 
fupported by Cupids. Her attitude is 
half voluptuous, half ' refleftive; She is 
wrapped'in a negligent deſtiabille. Her 
hair floats down over her ſhoulders and 
neck in wanton ringlets. She reſts her 


head on her left hand: One of her feet 


is coneealed by her robe; but the other, 
which is naked to the mid-leg, and on 
which the painter, with wondrous taſte, 
Ras exhauſted all his art, is placed on an 
embroidered cuſhion, Hex flippers are 
n Aa 2 _ thrown 


56 4 T o 
thrown careleſsly by. I was charmed _ 


the pct. thy 
I paſſed the Loire at La Charitẽ, E 


entered the province of Berri; the diſtance 


from thence to this city is about twelve 
leagues. The country is much inferior 
in beauty and cultivation to that between 
Moulins and Nevers. Thick woods or 
barren heaths deſtitute of inhabitants, 
eonſtitute the far greater part. Bourges 
is ſituated in the midft of a plain, open 
and level as the ſea. It is of à very 
conſiderable fize, and of high antiquity. 
Moſt of the houſes forcibly evince this 
latter claim by the barbariſm of their 
conſtruction, which marks an age of ex- 
treme rudeneſs and unacquaintance with 
the arts. I have ſeen ſcarce an edifice 
which does not appear to have ſtood 


many hundred years.——The * Hotel de 


% Ville” was built by the celebrated 
Jacques Cueur, well known in the French 
hiſtory' by his greatneſs, his exile, and 
misfortunes. Over the portal, is a fine 
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ſtatue of Charles the - ſeventh, - clad in 
complete armour, and mounted on horſe- 
back. That prince uſually held his court 
here; and you will certainly recolle&, that 
during the extreme diſtreſs in which his 
affairs were involved at the commence- 
ment of his reign, the Engliſh, elated with 
their victories under Henry the fifth, be- 
ſtowed on him the contemptuous appella- 
tion of Le petit Roi de Bourges, from 
the loyal and conſtant attachment which 
the citizens bore him. 1 

The tower, — « La — 
tour,“ in which Louis the twelfth was 
detained a priſoner more than two years, 
by the Lady of Beaujeu, exiſts no longer. 
It was demoliſhed in 1651, by order of 
Cardinal Mazarin, during the minority of 
Louis the fourteenth, and a modern build- 
ing has been conſtructed on the ſpot, of 
the ſtones which compoſed it. year th 
I went to look at the tomb of Jane of 
Valois, daughter to Louis the eleventh, 

and wife to Louis the twelfth, whom he 
repudiated to marry Anne of Bretagne, on | 
Aa 3 his 
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his acceſſion to the crown. She retired 
to this city, and having dedicated her re- 
maining days to piety, expired in the nun- 
nery of St. Jane, which ſne had founded. 
One of the nuns ſhewed me, through the 
grating, her ſlippers and nuptial robes, 
which are preſerved with great care; and 
fhe added, that innumerable miracles had 
been wrought. * pe 1 _ 
policy. Vis 
The cathedral is a bee an 
magnificent edifice, though the external 
part of the building does not correſpond 
in beauty or ſymmetry to that within. It 
is of prodigious dimenſions, far exceeding 
any we have in England. and the quan- 
tity: of painted glaſs is ſcarce inferior to 
that of Gouda in Holland, John duke of 
Berri, brother to Charles the fifth king 
of France, repoſes in the ſubterranean 
chapel beneath a marble tomb of coſtly 
workmanſhip, He js known in hiſtory 
under the. unhappy reign of Charles the 
ſixth, when the frenzy with which that 
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gives de of 1 
Scarce any other objects preſent — 6, 


ſelves. to the eye in this city except-ruins, 


and I am almoſt afraid as I walk thro the 
narrow winding ſtreets, teſt the buüd- 
ings ſhould fall upon my head. If Charles 
the ſeventh could revive, I am perſuaded 
he would perfectly recognize the place, 
which appears to have undergone very 
little alteration, or recgived any embelliſh- 
ment, in more than three centuries which 
have clapſed fince his death. | 

Louis the eleventh was born. at Bourges, 
and in the * Hotel de Ville” is a painting 
figurative of this eyent, France, under 
figurative of a woman, appears riſing from 
her throne to receive the medallion of 
that monarch, which js preſented tq her 
by the Genius of Berri, 

This province, though large and natu- 
rally fertile, is little cultivated or impro- 
ved. This chiefly reſylts from the want 
of a navigable river, by which the grain 
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and other productions might be tranſ- 
ported to different quarters of, the 
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Seid PO hours at eee 
in Berri, to contemplate the magnifi 
cent remains of the caſtle; It is only four 
dered famous in hiſtory! by the death of 
Charles the ſeventh who conſtructed it, 
and who expired there by a voluntary ab- 
ſtinence from · food, in the terror of being 
poiſon'd by his own ſon. The ſituation 
is not favour d by nature, and correſponds 
il ta the grandeur of the ſtructure. It 
ſtands in à wide extended plain, ſheltered 
by deep woods;” At its foot flows the little 
river Veure, which dividing at the ſpot 
into ſeveral ſtreams, forms à number of 

iſlands covered with willows. 
nj the caſtle has been conſumed by 
lightning, and injured by the lapſe” of 
time, ſuperadded to the depredations of 
the neighbouring peaſants, yet its ruins 
are even now inexpreſſibly auguſt and 
beamiful. I viſited every part of it which 
10 „ 
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was acceſſible. The great tower is in _ 
preſervation, and three of the apartments 
which appear to have been rooms of ſtate 
wight almoſt de inhabited. The cham- 
ber where as tradition ſays, the unhappy 
primte breathed his laſt, is in one of the 
ſmaller towers all entrance into which is 
obſtructed by the ſtones which have fallen 
from above. The whole edifice is com- 
Ape ay 2 ſtone — to — | 
ne; foſſẽ — 1. laithe center iq 
the chapel, the- workmanſhip and deleacy 
of which excite · aſtoniſt ment. It appears 
to me to be, one. of the final, monuments 
now exiſting, of the taſte and ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture in the fifteenth. century, when 
the arts began {lowly to awake be 
ſlumber of $6; many ages. * 
Charles the, ſeventh is depictur'd by che 
French hiſtorians under much the ſamo 
colours as Pops in his Iliad has drawn. tha 
portrait of Paris. Naturally brave, mu- 
nificent,, _ amiable; . protecting and. culti- 
vating all the elegant occupations of à li- 
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beral mind ; but ſmking continually into 
an enervate weakneſs, and ſacrificing every 
grand or: patriotic ſentiment to. the ſe- 
ductive enchantment of female beauty 
The caſtle of Mehun appears never to 
have been the favourite relidence of any 
ſucceeding | king. It was neglected by 
Eharles's,immediate ſuecęſſors, loſt in the 
ſuperior luſtre of Fontainbleau and Cham- 
bord under Francis. the. firſt, and ulti- 
mately ſold by Louis the fourteenth, to 
ſupport his ruinous * W wars 
in the laſt century. , 

I purſued my — the Berri 
and Sologne to Orleans, where I arrived 
the enſuing, day. The entrance is nohle 
bridge acroſs the Lire of nine arches. 
The city itſelf is in general very meanly 
built, and the ſtreets narrow to an ex- 
ceſs, one only excepted which condutts 
from the bridge, and is compoſed of mo- 
dern, elegant buildings. In this ſtands 
the celebrated monument, where Charles 
the ſeventh and the Maid of Orleans are 

repreſented 
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Jeſus, extended on the Virgin's lap. It 
was erected by order of that monareh in 
12 58, to perpetuate his victories and tris 
umph over the Engliſh. All the figures 
are in iron. The King appears bare- 
Headed, and: by him lies his helmet ſur- 
mounted with a crown, Oppoſite to him 
is the Maid -uncovered, and in the ſame 
attitude of grateful devotion to Heaven. 
It is a moſt precious and invaluable re- 
main of antiquity. (111154 Eid B64 

In the Hotel de Ville" is a portrait 
of the ſame extraordinary and immortal 
woman, which I ſtudied long and atten- 
tively. It was done in 158 1, and is the 
oldeſt original extant. The painter ſeems 
to have drawn a flattering reſemblance, 
and to have decorated her with imaginary 
charms. Her face though long, is of 
exceeding- beauty, heighten d by an ex- 
preſſion of intelligence and grandeur rare- 
I united. Her hair falls looſely down 
Her: back. She wears a ſort of bonnet, 
131 761624 ) 19 - $4824; * | enriched 
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enriched with pearls and ſhaded with white 
plumes, tied under her chin with a fillet, 
About her neck is à little band, and 
lower down on her boſom, a necklace 
compoſed of ſmall links. Her habit, 
which is a woman's, I ſind difficult ex- 
actly . to deſeribe. It fits oloſe to the- ho- 
dy, and is cut or flaſhed at the arms and 
elbows. Round her waiſt is an embroi- 
der'd girdle, and in her right hand ſhe 
wields the ſword, with which ſhe expelled 
the enemies of her country. I am not 
ſurpriz d at the animated and enthuſiaſtic 
attachment which the French ſtill cheriſh 
for her memory. The critical and deſ- 
perate emergency in which ſhe appeared; 
the phænomenon of her ſex, youth, and 
previous obſcurity; the unparallel d ſuc- 
ceſs which crowned her enterprize; the 
cruel and deteſtable ſentence by which ſhe 
expired; the air of the marvellous. ſpread 
over the whole narration, encreaſed and 
ſtrengthened. by that veneration which 
time affixes to every great event all 
theſe united cauſes conſpire to place her 

above 
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above mortality. Rome and Athens would 
have ranked her among the tutelary deia 
ties, and have erected temples to her wor- 
ſhip ; nor ean T help being amazed, that 
amid the infinity of modern ſaints who 
eroud and diſgrace their churches, no 
altar has r 
Orleans. 5 
- The environs of Orleans, more eſpe⸗ 
tially in Sologne on the ſouthern fide of 
the Loire, are very agreeable. It is in 
general a level country cover'd with corn 
and vines. I rode out during my ſtay 
there to La Source.” The villa is rens 
dered celebrated by the abode of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who paſſed the chief part of 
| his exile in this retreat. Near the houſe 
in a bottom, is the ſpring from which 
its name is derived. It may be regarded 
as à moſt extraordinary phenomendn. 
The water riſes out of the earth from 
4 narrow aperture in a prodigious column, 
and forms immediately a beautiful and 
eonfiderable river called the Loiret, which 
| winds its courſe about two-leagues, and is 
then 
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then loſt in the Loire. | Monſieur 8. 
to whom the place now belongs, bas de: 
form'd and totally disfigur'd this charms 
ing fountain, by an Judged and miſe 
taken taſte. Inſtead of a dark and gloomy 
hollow ſhaded by deep woods, and adapt- 
ed to the horror of the ſcene, an the midſt 
af which formerly roſe the. column, the 
opening has been enlarged, and it now 
only appears to bubble up fcarce above 
the ſurface of the earth, in the middle 
of a ſhallow artificial baſon. No trees 
or umbrage of any kind conceal or 
ſhelter it, and after paſſing through a 
narrow channel, it is diſperſed in form of 
« looking-glaſs before the houſe, It is 
impoſſible to view fo ridiculous and abſurd 


a I es the greateſt re- 


I left Orleans Sunday morning, and 
arrived here the ſame evening. A curio- 
fity to viſit the tomb of Louis the ele- 
venth, who is interred at Notre Dame 
* de. Clery,” induced me to take that 
road though leſs direct. I paſſed the 

| bridge 
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bridge of St. Meſmin with Brantome in 
and exact ' deſcription, to aſcertain» the 
ſpot where Francis duke of ous was 
3 Mere Poltrot. 

The church of Clery was built by: Lbaik 
elend who had always a fingular 
and capricious devotion for the Virgin, 
to whom it is dedicated. He always deno- 
minated her Ma bonne notre Dame de 
«& Clery.” From a ſimilar principle he 


ordered his body to be interred there, in a 


mauſoleum which he had himſelf erected. 
The Hugonots - during the civil wars 
violated the tomb, and threw the bones 
about the church with ſavage ferocity. 
Louis the thirteenth cauſed a new mo- 
nument to be raiſed in 1622. It 1s of 
white marble and well executed. The 
king is in. an attitude of prayer, his hands 
raiſed to heaven. His queen Charlotte 
of Savoy, was originally buried in the ſame 
tomb, and Charles the eighth cauſed his 
heart to be depoſited there near his 


father. 


I croſſed 
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I croſſed the Loire, again at Beaugeney, 
and ſpent the whole afternoon in the gar 
dens and groves of Menars... This was 
the ſeat of the celebrated Madame de 
Pompadour, who began to beautify the 

place, and bequeathed it at her death to 
the Marquis de Marigny her only brother. 
The fityation, on a high range of | hills 
overhanging; the Loire, is of unparallel'd 
beauty; and the eye is | continually re- 
galed on every fide with a proſpect the 
moſt extenſive, delicious and culti- 
vated, Towns and palaces and caſtles, 
intermixed with foreſts, hamlets, abbeys 
and vineyards, are are ſpread below. A noble 

river pouring through the | vale, diffuſes 
plenty and fertility in its progreſs. The 
gardens themſelves are laid out with great 
elegance, and adorned with a number of 
ſtatues, chiefly preſented to the Marquis 
by his late Majeſty. A Paſiphac lament- 
ing, Phaeton, and beginning to take 
root, detained me ſome minutes ; but this 
figure was effaced by an Atlas, than 
Vor. _— which 


which nothing can be more FOR The 
— i "of more than human propor- 
| He is in the act of attempt- 
8 himſelf from the rock into 
Which he is about to be transform- 
ed, and all his muſcles are in the moſt 
violent ſtate of exertion. The ſculp- 
tor has found means to give à fort of 
ſuction to the ſtone, which appears 
to draw in his members, and in ' ſome 
parts to have taken poſſeſſion of them. 
It is a maſterpiece of ' worknianſhip..—— 

Monſieur de Marigny has prodigibuſſy 
improved the place ſince the Marchio- 
neſs of Pompadour's death. The ter- 
race does not yield to that of Windſor 
or St. Germain; and the woods, through 
which winds a murmuring rivulet, are 
of the moſt lonely and ſecluded ſolitude. 
In the midft of them, concealed under a 
thick umbrage appears a Cupid. He 
ſeems as juſt alighted on a pedeſtal co- 
vered” with” roſes. Nothing can © exceed 
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4 one tremble — but he has his finger on 
* his lips. ae 7 


CS | 


To- morrow you ſhall hear more. I 
4 am fatigued, but it is the fatigue of 
4 mage bo Ever youre. = 
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Blois, Wedneſday, 15th May, 776. 


1 is impoſſible for the coldeſt boſom 
not to feel ſome emotions of pleaſure, 

at the view of a place ſo renowned in the 
page of hiſtory, as the city from whence 
I write, Judge then what I feel, who 
cannot behold the ſpot where any great 
atchievement has been performed in ages 
paſt, without the livelieſt enthuſiaſm ! 
Imagine the ſenſations with which I look 
upon the caſtle, where Louis the twelfth, 
the father of his people was born; in 
which were ſolemniſed the nuptials of 
Margaret, fiſter of Francis the firſt, and 
of the ſecond Margaret of Valois, wife 
of Henry the fourth ! where Iſabella of 
Bavaria, Queen of France, and Mary of 
Medicis were impriſoned ! within whoſe 
walls the Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe 
were ſacrificed to the vengeance of Henry 
the third! where Valentina of Milan, 
where Anne of Bretagne, where Claude 
her daughter, and Catherine of Medicis 
ſo 
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fo renowned for her genius and her crimes, 
expired I tread with reverence over the 
ground, render'd in ſome degree ſacred, 


and view with a ſolemn delight the 


towers once inhabited by Queens and 
Monarehs, now tending to decay, or co- 


vered with ivy which ſpreads a twilight 
through the apartments at noon-day. An 


air of melancholy ſplendour and departed 
greatneſs is ſtrongly ſpread through the 
whole, and encreaſed by the ſilence which 
reigns univerſallyß. The cyphers and 
devices of ſucceeding princes are faintly 
diſcerned on the front of the edifice, or 
over the portals. I diſtinguiſh the Por- 
eupine of Louis the twelfth, the Sala- 
mander of Francis, and the amorous Moon 
of his ſon Henry. I trace the remains 
of the gallery conſtructed by Henry the 
fourth; and enter the walk of elms 
planted by Catherine of Medicis ; or ſur- 
vey with regret the ſuperb and unfiniſhed 
palace of Gaſton duke of Orleans;——You- 
muſt pardon theſe unconnected exclama- 
tions, which have eſcaped me in ſpite of 

Bb 3 myſelf, 
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myſelf. . I will now endeavour ton give 
you ſome more methodical and in 
deſcription of the caſtle. ed 
It ſtands on à rock immediately, abies 
the Loire; and commanding - a- view 
hardly, if at all inferior to that of Me- 
nars. The ancient Caunts of Blois held 
their conſtant reſidence here, and erected 
the firſt Chateau, of which no remains 
now ſubſiſt, except one large round tower. 
Guy, laſt: Count of the houſe of. Chatil- 
lon, ſold it to Louis Duke of Orleans 
brother to Charles the fixth, and who-was 
afterwards murdered in the Rue Bar- 
« bette” at Paris. It deſcended from him 
to Louis the twelfth his grandſon. - The 
eaſtern and ſouthern ſides as they now 
ſabſiſt, are of his conſtruchan. Over the 
grand gateway 1s an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
the King himſelf, habited in a coat of 
mail. The ſtyle of architecture merits 
attention. Some of the figures which 


ſupport the windows, are of a nature ſo 

incredibly indecent, af a laſciviouſmeſi ſo 

ſtudied and groteſque, that one is. ſur- 
| pris'd, 
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pris'd' in a pious century, how a prince 


fach' as Louis the twelfth. is depictur d, 
or a Queen of manners ſo rigid and re- 
ſerved as Anne of Bretagne, could permit 
them to be placed in the moſt conſpicu- 
ous part of a royal palace. It is a ſtriking 
demonſtration of the groſs manners and 
ee darbariſm of the ag 

The northern front of the caltle was 
built by Francis the firſt, fon: after his 
acceſſion to the throne. A more ſplen- 
did ſtyle, a more coſtly workmanſhip 


approaching in delicacy and elegance 
to the Roman edifices, diſcriminate 


it from the former, and we evidently 


trace the improvement of an age more 


refined and liberal. The apartments 


are all noble, ſpacious and kingly. I 
was ſhewn the celebrated chamber in 
which Henry Duke of Guiſe was aſſaſſi- 
nated. The ſtone tinged with his blood, 
has been almoſt ſcraped away by the devo- 
tion or curioſity of different perſons. At the 


weſtern extremity of the building is the 


tower of Chateau*Regnaud, famous for 
B b4 the 
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the murder of the Cardinal of Guiſt. I 
went into the dungeon where he: paſſed 
the night previous to his execution, with 
the Archbiſhop of Lyons. Two doors of 
maſſy iron admit into a gloomy chamber 
—— and only lighted by one ſmall 
window cloſed with a grate. The figure 
of the roam is regular. I. meaſured--it 
by my ſteps. It is twenty feet in dia- 
meter. In the center is a round hole 
big enough to receive the body of a man, 
and under it are three ranges of ſubterra- 
nean dungeons, one beneath the other. 
The Cardinal was put to death in a ſort 
of receſs hollowed in the wall reſembling 
a chimney, on the day following that of 
his brother the Duke. The guards exe- 
cuted their order with halberda. They 
periſhed the juſt martyrs of an, inordinate 
ambition; and this is almoſt the only 
murder mentioned in hiſtory, for which 
the circumſtances ſeem to plead a full ex+ 
culpation. 
At the caſtern end of the 2 5 
is the “Salle des Etats, where, Henry 
the 
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his, reign. It is a vaſt hall now diſuſed 
and ryingus, In the chimney, the bodies 
of the Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe ars 
ſajd. to have heen conſumed to aſhes, You, 
will perhaps recolle& the animated apo- 
ſtrophe of their mother to the ſtatue of 
Louis the twelfth, on receiving the news 
of her children's death. She was daugh- 
ter to Renee de Ferrara, and grand- daugh- 
ter to that monarch. Henry the third 
ſont her a captive to Ambaiſe, after the 
execution of her ſons. Having embarked 
on the Loire, ſhe turned towards the 
caſtle, and invoking with lifted arms the 
ſhade of her great anceſtar, ©* Ah! grand 
Roi,“ exclaimed ſhe, avez vous fait 
« batir ce Chateau, pour y faire mourir 
if les enfans de votre petite fille? 
The weſtern face is the work of Gaſton 
Duke of Orleans, ſon of Henry the fourth, 
and brother to Louis the thirteenth. It 
is a beautiful and princely edifice, but 
unhappily left incomplete by his death. 
Manſard was the architect, and more. 


than 


ſclefsly ' expended on this ſamptucts 
building, whiet is uninhabitable and al 
ready far gone in decay. Gaſton prognoſti- 
cared before his-deceaſe the future ſtate of 
ruin in which it would be left; and exclaĩm - 
ed as he lay expiring, by a prophetie anti- 
eipation, Domus mea, domus deſola- 
4 tionis in eternum!“ All the other de- 
ſigus and plans of alteration he had be- 
you were buried with him; 
© The gardens of the eaſtte Men- ue 
Ad very extenſive, are now converted 
into private property. The ſuperb gallery 
erefted by Henry the fourth to divide tlie 
upper and lower ones, is only to be traced 
in its remains, as it was demoliſhed about 
thirteen years ago by order of the court. 
Catherine -of Medicis's walk' is however 
undeſtroyed. It is of a prodigious length, 
extending to the foreſt of Blois, and 
formed an avenue to the palace truly royal. 
T went yeſterday to Chambord, the fa- 


mous palace of Franeis the firſt. It is 


1 four leagues from hence, on the 
ſouthern 


/ 
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ſouthern ſide of the Loire. In a level 
fituation emboſomed in woods ftands 
this fabric which has all- the appear- 


chanted caſtles, raiſed out of the earth 
by ſubtle magie. The enormous magni- 
tude of the whole ſtructure crowned with 
turrets, pinnacles, domes, and towers in- 
numerable,. over which the lapſe of two 
centuries begins to throw an air of decay 
and waning ſplendour, produce an effect 
on the beholder not to be communicated 
by: deſcription. Thick foreſts inveſt it 


round on all ſides, and in front flows or | 


rather ſtagnates a little river called the 
Couſſon, blacle and full of ſedges. The 
palace, conformable to the taſte of the 
century in which it was built is moated 
round z- but the architecture though 
ſtrictly Gothic, is full of beauty and 
breathes no air of barbariſm. A grand 
ſtair· caſe in the center conducts to the 
different ranges of apartments. By a fin- 
gular contrivance it is render d double, 
and two perſons go up or down at the 
TER ſame 


ance of one of Taſſo's or Arioſto's en- 
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ſame time without ſeeing each other. I 
cannot pretend to explain, or give you 
an exact idea of this enigma in building, 
but it is curious and unique in its kind. 
The | chambers though now unfur- 
niſhed and beginning to feel the ravages 
of time, are ſtill regal and magnificent. 
Thoſe qccupied by the late Marechal Saxe 
arg not totally deſtitute of furniture, and 
have been in ſame degree modernized. In 
many of them are buttreſſes or heame 
ſtretched acroſs, to ſupport the roof; they 
exceedingly defgrm the appearance of the 
roms, Catherine of Medicis who. had 
been informed by an aſtrologer, that ſhe 
was in danger of being cruſhed: under the 
runs of a hquſe, cayſed them to be pla- 
ced from the terror of this predictian. 
L enquired much after the page of glaſs, 
on which were ſeen the two lines written 
by the hand of Francis the firſt with a 
diamond, They were in a little cabinet 
communicating with the chapel, but are 
now loſt by ſome accident. They wers 
theſe: 


« Toute 
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some chagrin, cauſed by His miſtheſs' 
change or inconſtancy probably gave riſe 
to the ſarcaſm. on the ſex. «hrs. 
Immenſe ſums of money were expended 
in the erection of Chambord, and eigh- 
teen hundred workmen employed during 
twelve years to' complete it. There are 
ſaid to be twelve hundred large, and four 
hundred ſmaller apartments or cabinets in 
the palace. - Francis entertained the Em- 
peror Charles the fifth there, with his ac- 
cuſt6m'd munificence and ſplendour, dur- 
ing the viſit which he paid him on the 
rebellion of the Gantois in 1540. Henry 
the ſecond made ſome additions and em- 
belliſhments to it. His father's device, a 
Salamander in the flames is ſeen in al- 
moſt every part; and on a ſmall tower 
are thoſe of Henry himſelf, a Moon in 
form of a creſcent and the letter H. 
After having ſpent more than three hours 
in the different galleries or apartments, I 
fat down on che bank of the rivulet in 
e -- 8 front 
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front of the edifice, to contemplate it at 
leiſure. I ſpread my cold proviſions on 
the graſs, under the ſhade of two an- 
ſigned myſelf to all that train of reflection, 
which the view of ſo auguſt a ee 
muſt naturally excite. 

Since the deceaſe of — Sars 
Chambord i 1s going faſt to decay. Louis 
the fourteenth made ſeveral viſits to it 
for the pleaſure of the chace 5 but his 
ſucceſſor totally neglected it, and many 
hundred thouſand livres would now be 
requiſite to render it fit to receive a ſo- 
vereign. Its immenſe magnitude which 
requires continual repairs, will accelerate 
its downfall, and motives of œconomy 
probably produce, in ſome future ne. 
its entire demolition. 

The city of Blois is meanly built, and 
many of the houſes may diſpute antiquity 
with the caſtle. It lies on the declivity 
of a hill along the northern bank of the 
river, and is joined to a eonſiderable ſub- 
urb on the oppoſite ſide by a modern 
reckt 3 | | bridge, 
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bridge. No language can paint in co- 
lours ſufficiently glowing the beauty of 
the Loire, or the fertility of the country 
through which it flows. The extreme 
poverty and miſery of the peaſants, amid 
a delicious paradiſe producing luxuriantly 
all the delicacies and elegancies of life, 
impreſſes with mingled pity, wonder and 
indignation, 1 behold much magnifi- 
cence, and more diſtreſs ; one Chateau, 
ſurrounded with a thouſand wretched 
| hamlets; a luxury the moſt ſtudied and 
enervate, contraſted with, beggary and 
nakedneſs among the people; a gaiety, an 
enjoutment, a ſoftneſs and urbanity uni- 


4 


to. which it! is ; impoſlible to ref uſe attach- 
ment and admiratio RR 
'To-morrow morning 1 continue my 


progreſs, ſſoyy ly, s the Loire. Mean- 


while farewell! - 
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4 Tours; T ueſday, 21ſt of May, 1776. 
"HE toad from Blois to this city is 
one of the moſt agreeable in France, 
along the high dyke of the river. Hills, 
' whoſe ſides are covered with vines, fo- 
teſts, amid which appear ſpires and villas, 
"or wide plains cultivated with the moſt 
aſſiduous induſtry, continually diverſify 
and enliven the ſcene. 
I ſtop'd during more than two hours 
to view the caſtle of Chaumont. It is 
built on a high promontory about five 
leagues below Blois, on the ſouthern bank 
of the Loire, and commanding a moſt ex- 
tenſive proſpect. The pile is Gothic, and 
was conſtructed about the middle of tlie 
fifteenth century by the Lords of the 
houſe of Amboiſe. The Cardinal of that 
name, the virtuous and incorrupt mini- 
ſter of Louis the twelfth, was born there, 
and the devices of the family are yet diſ- 


tinctly traced on the great towers of the 
edifice. 
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edifice. They are two letters T and a 
volcano ; this, by a ſort of pun which 
in that age was much admir'd, formed 
the word © Chau-Mont.,” Henry the 
ſecond preſented it to his miſtreſs Diana 


de Poitiers, ſo celebrated in the annals of 


France. She beautified and enlarg'd it ; 

the hunting horn, one of her emblems, 
appears in many parts of the building, 
On the death of her royal lover in 1559, 
Catherine of Medicis, who had long en- 


vied her the poſſeſſion, rather compelled 


than requeſted the ducheſs to renounce it 
in her favour z but by an act of genero- 
ſity worthy a queen, ſhe gave her in re- 
turn the palace of Chenonceaux - ſur- 
Cher. Soon after the death of Cathe- 
rine, it fell into the Viſcount de Sardini's 
hands, a Lucqueſe nobleman, who had 
married a lady of the houſe of Limeüil, 
diſtantly allied to that princeſs by blood. 
His deſcendants are now extinct. _— Ex- 
actly oppoſite to it, about a mile from the 
Loire ſtands the caſtle of Onzain, in 
which Louis prince of Conde, ſlain at 


Vor. II. Cc Jarnac, 
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Jarnac, was impriſoned by Catherine of 
Medicis after the battle of Dreux, and 
during the ſiege of Orleans. 

arrived at Amboiſe the ſame evening. 
The town is mean and ill built, but has 
been rendered famous in ſtory by the con- 
ſpiracy in 1560, which opened the fatal 


wars of Calviniſm and Coligni. The 


caſtle is ſituated on a craggy rock, ex- 
tremely difficult of acceſs, and the ſides 


of which deſcend almoſt perpendicular. 
At its foot flows the Loire, which is di- 


vided into two ſtreams by a ſmall iſland. 


I am not ſurprized that the duke of Guiſe, 
in the apprehenſion of an inſurrection 


among the Hugonots, choſe to remove 


Francis the ſecond to this fortreſs, as to 
a place of perfect ſafety. Only two de- x 
tached parts of the ancient Chateau now 
remain, one of which was erected by 
Charles the eighth, and the other by 
Francis the firſt, It is _unneceſfary to 
remind you that the former of thoſe 
princes was born and expired here. From 
the hill behind the caſtle, is beheld : an- 

2 N other 
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dther of thoſe lixutlons. and enchanting 
landſcapes, which theſe provinces of France 
continually exhibit, and where the eye wan- 
ders delighted amid a rich INE of 
natural beauties. 

I went the enſuing day to Chanteloup, 
the palace of. Monſieur de Choiſeul, about 
a. mile from Amboiſe. Neither the ſitua- 
tion nor the expoſure are eligible: It eom- 
mands a-very limited proſpect; and the 
Loire, though at ſo inconſiderable a diſ- 
tance, is ſcarce ſeen even from the upper 
apartments. The rooms which I was 
permitted to view, though ſplendid, were 
deſtitute of paintings or marbles, and fell 
far ſhort of the magnificent ideas I had 
been taught to preconceive. The Duke 
has ſpent immenſe ſums on this palace, 
and is at preſent employed in the erection 
of additional chambers, which will ſurpaſs 
thoſe already page in grandeur and 
elegance. 

I''\continued my journey to this city. 
Fours is built in a fine plain on the 
fouthern bank of the Loire. The ſur- 
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rounding country ſurpaſſes all I have yet 
ſeen in fertility and luxurianey, and every 
eminence within ſeveral miles of the 
place is occupied by convents or villas 
which pleaſure or ſuperſtition have erected. 
Among the monaſteries is the celebrated 
one of Matmoutier, from whence Iſabella 
queen of Charles the ſixth was carried off 
by the duke of Burgundy, in 1417. 

I made an excurſion yeſterday to Loches, 
which is ten leagues diſtant, through a 
delicious plain watered by the Cher, the 
Indre, and a number of rivulets that fer- 
tilize the meadows through which they 
run. The caſtle of Loches is exceedingly 
renowned in the hiſtory of France,' and 
was in former ages the uſual place of 
confinement for priſoners of the higheſt 
quality. Its origin remounts to the- moſt 
remote antiquity, nor does tradition it- 
ſelf pretend to aſcertain its founder, or 
the æra of its conſtruction. Succeſſive 
ſovereigns enlarged, rebuilt and fortified 
it. Charles the ſeventh frequently held 
his court and reſidence there during the 

former 
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former part of his reigh ; and the duke of 
Alengon, a prince of- the bloed, was de- 
tained there a- captive by that monarch's 
order, on account 'of his treaſonable prac- 
tices for the introduction of the Engliſh 
into the kingdom. In one of the 
apartments, is the iron cage in which 
Louis the eleventh confined the Cardinal 
de la Balue more than nine years. It is 
an inhuman engine of puniſnment. The 
form is ſquare, and the diameter not above 
eleven feet. He was at length releaſed 
in 1481, at the interceſſion of the ſovereign 
Pontiff, and during the ſtate of debility 
which preceded the king's death. 

I went to view the chamber where the 
perfidious Ludovico Sforza the Moor was 
impriſoned by Louis the twelfth, from 
the year 1500 to 1510. It is a large 
apartment vaulted, and in that century 
not improper for the confinement of a 
ſovereign prince. One window, ſecured 
by three gratings of iron, admits light 
into the room, and in the midſt of ſum- 
mer the rays of the ſun enter through 
2 Ce 3 it 
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it about the hour of noon for a fen 
minutes. Exactly oppoſite. to the win- 
dow on the wall, are diſtinctly traced the 
remains of a dial or meridian, upon which 
the ſun beams played; and which, as long 
and uniform tradition relates, was en- 
graven by the hand of Sforza to enliven 
his hours of ſolitude. Over the chimney 
is the figure. of a head cover d with a 
caſque, ſuppoſed to be his, The walls 
and roof are likewiſe covered with charac- 
ters and inſcriptions now rendered nn 
by the lapſe of time, 

I quitted this chamber, and deſcended 
with my guide by the light of a torch into 
the ;; Oubliettes,” or ſubterranean dun- 
geons, They are Labyrinths hollowed 
into the earth, of a vaſt extent and totally 
deſtitute of light. The air itſelf was ſo 
moiſt and unwholeſame, that the flambeau 
Vas almoſt extinguiſhed by it. The man 
who attended me, made me obſerve. ig 
many places of the incumbent rock, 
round holes through which the wretched 
victims geſtined to periſh in theſe caverns 
Were 
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were let down. Doors of maſly iron cloſe 
up the entrance, and preclude all poſſibi- 
lity of ſuccour or eſcape. I was glad to 
leave theſe diſmal abodes of darkneſs and 
horror, to reviſit the chearful day. 
The greater part of the caſtle is now in a 
ſtate of ruin. It is notwithſtanding till 
made uſe of to confine perſons accuſed of 
ſtate crimes, and there is at 'preſent a 
gentleman ſhut up for unknown cauſes, 
who has been here more than three years. 
In the church, before the high altar, 
is interr'd the celebrated Agnes Soreille, 
miſtreſs to Charles the ſeventh. The 
monument is compoſed of black marble, and 
on it is her effigy cut in white alabaſter, If 
it may be ſuppoſed to reſemble her perſon, 
ſhe was feminine and delicate to the utmoſt 
degree of which the human body 1s ſuſ- 
ceptible» The face js perfectly correſpon- 
dent to the other parts, and conveys an 
idea of uncommon lovelineſs mixed with 
exquiſite fragility, Her hands which are 
joined in prayer are models of ſymmetry 
and proportion. Round her head is 4 
Cc 4 broad 
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broad fillet enriched with pearls, and a 
ſort of necklace compoſed of the fame 
ornaments falls on her boſom. She re- 
Poſes on an embroider'd cuſhion ; her 
dreſs is ſimple, modeſt, concealing her 
timbs from view, and at her feet are two 
lambs emblematical of her name; Agnes. 
Time which reſpects not even beauty, has 
begun to injure and deface the figure and 
the tomb in many parts. I hung over it 
with extreme ſatisfaction during ſome mi- 
nutes, in ſilence. It was not merely the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the charms ſhe once poſſeſſed 
that detained and affected me: the mag- 
nanimous heroiſm which actuated her 
conduct, and which ſhe infus'd into her 
lover finking under the preſſure of his ene- 
mies, render her memory deſervedly dear to 
every mind where patriotiſm is not extinct. 
Among the many favourites of princes 
whom hiſtory has preſerved from oblivion, 
none appeats to have been more worthy” a 


monarch's attachment, none ſo deſervedly 
conſecrated to eternal remembrance. - You 
wil recollect I doubt not, the verſes of 

3 5 Francis 
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Francis the . firſt in her honour, Which 
particularly allude to her efforts to inſpire 
Charles the ſeventh with fortitude and 
courage againſt the Engliſh, the invaders: 
of his dominions.— A thouſand fables 
and traditions reſpecting her are yet pre- 
her beauty, her liberality, and her empire 
over the king form the principal ſubjects. 
J liſtened to them all with extreme ſatiſ- 
faction; and went to look at the tower, 
which is called La Tour de la belle Ag- 
** nes,” and in which, as my conductor 
aſſured me with great fimplicity, Charles 
uſed from motives of jealoufy, to lock her 
up when he went to the chace —— It is 
certain ſhe reſided frequently at Beaulieu, 
a little town only divided from Loches by 
the river Indre, and where are ſtill ſeen: 
the remains of a Chateau which belonged 
to her. As ſhe expir d at the abbey of 
Jumieges in Normandy, her body was 
brought by her expreſs command to this 
church, to which during her lifetime 
* had made very ample donations. 


Louis 


NM A 
Louis the eleventh, though he neither ho- 
nour'd his father's memory, nor reſpected 
Agnes, whom it is pretended he once 
ſtruck at Chinon in Touraine, yet pro- 
tected her remains, and refuſed permiſſion 
to the canons, Who by an adt of ingrati- 
tude to their benefactreſs petitioned for 
the removal and demolition of her tomb. 

1 had always read and been informed, 
that Ludovico Sforza duke of Milan 
was likewiſe buried in the chancel of the 
fame church, under a plate of copper. 
All the French writers—even their beſt 
hiſtorians aſſert it as an inconteſtable 
fact.— There is notwithſtanding nothing 
more falſe, and it is one of thoſe many 
errors which long preſcription has ſancti- 
fied. The plate of copper indeed exiſts; 
but one of the prieſts obligingly read to 
me the infcription on it, which is to the 
memory of a private family. A portrait 
of a warrior kneeling and in prayer, which 
has been always ſhewn as Sforza's figure, 


the fame perſon aſſured me is that of the 
n of Epernon.—No traces of any ſuch 
interment 
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mterment ate to. be found among the re- 
cords of the church, though that of Ag- 
nes: Soreille, anterior by fixty years yet 


man own this contradiction 


— but how many hiſtorical 
narrations depend upon as ee * 
uncertain a ba fis! 

I; am. juſt returned bam thie caſtle of 
Pleſicz-tes-Tours, ſo famous for the death 
of Louis:the eleventh. Do you remember 
Comines's minute and terrifying” picture 
of that .monarch's exit? I felt a ſecret 
horror as I entered the court and ſur- 
vey d the walls once covered with iron 
ſpikes, where a continual guard kept 
watch during the laſt, ſad hours of the 

guilty and expiring monarch. It is only 
half a league from this city, in a plain 
ſurrounded by woods, at a little diſtance 
from the Loire. The building is yet 
handſome though compos d of brick, and 
now converted to purpoſes of commerce. 
In the chapel, on the right hand of the 


high altar, is a maſterly and beautiful 
| portrait 
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portrait of Louis himſelf. He is clad in 
complete armour... Within his left arm, 
repoſing on his breaft, is ag ſtandard, and 
with his right hand he takes off his hel- 
and her infant. His harſn and unpleafing 
features ate ſoftened into a ſmile of plea« 
ſure and complacency. He ſeems to-ex« 
tend his left, hand towards the child, 
whoſe eye is fix d on his with eagerneſs; 
Theſe indications of tenderrieſs have given 
room to. ſuppoſe, that under the figures 
of Mary and Jeſus, are deſigned Charlotte 
of, Savoy his queen, and Charles the 
eighth his ſon. Her habit which is re- 
gal, the diadem on her brow, and more 
than all, a reſemblance between the in- 
fant. and the king which is ſtrikingly evi- 
dent, confirm ſtrongly this ſuppoſition. 
Though Tours is at preſent an un- 
pleaſant and ill built place, it will pro- 
bably be greatly changed in a few years. 
A very noble bridge of fifteen arches is 
already conſtructed acroſs: the river, and a 
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ftreet planned which will interſe& the 
whole city. Theſe alterations will prodi- 
giouſly embelliſh it. | f 
t My journey begins now to draw towats 
its termination, You will yet hear once 
af twice-from Yours, &c. 
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Mans, Tueſday, 28th of May; 17 16. | 
'T. is with regret I find-myſelf at a 
. diſtance from the banks of the Loire; 
along which I have wander'd with fo 
ſenſible a pleaſure. The beauty of the 
country on either ſide, the number of 
magnificent edifices reflected in its ſur- 
face, the ſolemn majeſty of its courſe 
| amid iflands, woods, and delicious plains, 
or under high and hanging rocks, confpire 
to awaken at this enchanting ſeaſon ſen- 
timents of extreme delight. | 
At Langeais about ſeven leagues from 
Tours, I ſtop'd to examine the remains 
of the caſtle. They are yet noble, though 
decayed and rumous. It is rendered cele- 
brated in hiſtory by the nuptials of Anne 
of Bretagne with Charles the eighth, 
which were ſolemnized there in 1488. Þar- 
riv'd at Saumur the ſame evening. You 
may imagine that I could not find myſelf 
only five leagues diſtant from the abbey of 
Fontevrauld, where Henry the ſecond and 
| Richard 
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Richard the firſt of England are interred, 
without a deſire to viſit the place. It is ſitu- 
ated in a hollow valley near the confines 
of Anjou towards Touraine. Rocky hills 
riſe: behind it, and thick woods conceal 
it almoſt entirely from view. An air of 
melancholy and filent ſequeſtration reigns 
on all ſides, peculiarly characteriſtic of, 
and ſuitable to the gloomy devotion of 
monaſtic life. As I walked under the 
high and venerable rows of elm in the 
gardens of the convent, it was impoſſible 
not to feel in ſome degree thoſe ſolemn 
and awful ſenſations which theſe religious 
ſolitudes naturally inſpire.— The abbey 
was founded in 1096 by Robert d' Ar- 
briſſel. Its reputation for ſanctity, and 
its vicinity to the city of Chinon where 
Henry the ſecond expir'd, were probably 
the chief cauſes of his being interr'd 
there, ſince none of his progenitors the 
Counts of Anjou had choſen it as their 
place of burial. You will remember that 
ſentiments of penitence and contrition for 
his filial diſobedience, induced Richard to 
| order 
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order in his dying moments, that his body 
ſhould be laid at the feet of his father. 
Eleanor of Aquitain, wife of the one 
and mother of the other prince, repoſes 
in the ſame tomb; as do likewiſe Jane 
Counteſs of Provence and Queen of 
Sicily daughter to Henry the ſecond, and 
Elizabeth d' Angouleſme widow! of John 
King of England. The figures of all 
theſe ſovereigns are executed in ſtone, 
upon the monument: but as it is at 
preſent encloſed within the grate, in that 
part of the choir where the Abbeſs and 
Nuns aſſemble for public devotion, no 
intereſt or intreaties could poſſibly pro- 
cure me admittance into this ſacred par- 
tition ; and I was conſequently prevented 
from ſtudying it either ſo cloſely, or 
with that minufe attention which I de- 
fir'd. Four ſolemn Requiems and ſervices 
are ſaid every year for the repoſe of the 
ſouls of theſe princes, and the tomb was 
repaired and begutifled 3 in 1638 by order 
of the Adden. 
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Fonterrauld, befides its high antiquity, 
as been ever conſidered as one of the 
honorary and important encleſiaſtical 
beriefices in Frante. Many princeſſes of 
the blood have ſucreſſively governed: it. 
Phe revenues are immenſe. The number 
of gekgious o both ſexes under the Ab- 
be&sdigetion amoumt to more than tivo 
hunde, and her authority both tempo- 
ral and ſpiritual is exceedingly extenſive, | 
I returned to Saumur at night, and left 
it again laſt Saturday. The town is fmall, 
but pleuſantly ſituated on the Loire, acroſs 
which is a long bridge continued through 


+ 


a number of iſtfands. It was anciently 4 


moſt: important pal over the river, and 
of conſtquence frequently and fiercely diſ- 
puted 'by either party during the civil 
wars in the ſixteenth century. The forti- 
fications are of prodigious ſtrength, and 
Henry the fourth, in the reconciliation 
which took place between him and Henry 
the third near Tours in 1 589, demanded 
Saumur as one of the cities of ſafety 
to be delivered him. The caſtle overlooks 
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the town and river. It is built on a lofty 
eminence, and is now only valuable as a 
ſtate priſon, where perſons of rank are 
confined. The Kings of Sicily and Dukes 
of Anjou of the ſecond line, who ſprung 
from John and Philip of Valois, frequent- 
ly reſided there, as it conſtituted a part 
of their Angevin dominions or Appennage. 
It has yet a venerable and nn 
appearance. 

The diſtance from Saumur to a 
is about thirteen leagues, the greater part 
along the bank of the Loire. Anjou ap- 
pears to me not to yield in fertility or 
beauty to any province of the kingdom. 
Wines of the moſt delicious and exqui- 
ſite flavour are produced in it. That of 
Champigny, a little village near Fonte- 
vrauld, is particularly admir'd.— I made 
a ſtay of two days in Angers. The city 
ſtands in a plain, and is divided into“ La 
% haute” and La baſſe ville by the 
river Mayenne, which, winds through 


meadows, and is loſt in the Loire five 


miles below the place. The caſtle was 
2 | | built 
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built by St. Louis, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. The walls, foſſes, 
and numerous towers which yet ſubſiſt, 
evince its former magnificence; and its 
ſituation in the center of the city, on a 
rock overhanging the river, conduces to 
diffuſe over it an air of kingly grandeur, 
though ſunk in decay. It was the prin- 
cipal reſidence of the Kings of Sicily, as 

Dukes of Anjou, but is at preſent in a 
ſtate of complete and total ruin. The 
cathedral is a | venerable ſtructure, and 
though it has undergone many alterations 
in the courſe of ages ſince its conſtruc- 
tion, the architecture is ſingular and 
merits ſtudy. Here ſleeps with lier an- 
ceſtors the renown'd Margaret daughter of 
Renẽ King of Sicily, and Queen of Henry 
the ſixth of England. She expir'd, after 
her many intrepid but ineffectual efforts 
to replace her huſband on the throne, at 
the caſtle of Dampierre 1 in Anjou in 1482. 
The Engliſh: hiſtorians ſeem never to have 
follow'd this illuſtrious Princeſs into her 
retreat, after Louis the eleventh had ran- 
Dda2a ſom'd 
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ſom'd her from Edward the, faurth, 
and procur'd her releaſe from the Tower 

of London, She was the favourite child 
of Rene, who renounc'd all his claims 
on the provinces of Anjou and Lorrain, 
to  obtam her freedom. Under his pro- 
tection ſhe remained at Aix in Provence, 
till his death neceſſitated her to return 
into the Angevin territories. She was 
receiv'd by an antient gentleman nam d 
Vignole, who had been long in her father's 
ſervice, and afforded her an afylum. 
Henry Earl of Richmond who afterwards 
triumphed at Boſworth, and was then a 
fugitive in Bretagne, came from Vannes 
to viſit her and demand her counſels. 
She urged him to his attempt againſt 
Richard the third, though ſhe did not 
ſurvive to be a witneſs of its ſucceſs. No 
remains of that commanding beauty, of 
thoſe numerous attractions which ſhe had 
once poſſeſs d, accompanied her in the 
decline of life. A French writer has 
drawn the portrait of Margaret When 
near her end; it impreſſes with mingled 
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my 
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horror and compaſſion. © You will not 
recognize the Queen deſerib'd by our 
hiſtorians in ſuch enchanting colours. 
——* Son ſang corrompu par tant de 
* noires agitations, devint comme une 
«« poiſon qui infecta toutes les parties 
«« qu'il devoit nourrir : ſa peau fecha 
« juſqu' a Sen aller en pouſſiere; fon 
« eſtomac ſe retrecit, et ſes yeux auſſi 
« creux que s ils euſſent ẽtẽ enfonces avec 
«« violence, perdirent tout le feu qui avoit 
« ſeri fi long temps d' interprete aux 
« grands ſentimens de ſon ame.” | 

Angers is of a very conſiderable ſize, but 
the buildings and ſtreets are almoſt as mean 
and antient as thoſe of Bourges. The 
walls with which John king of England 
ſurrounded it in 1214, remain nearly 


entire, and are of a prodigious circum- 


ference. - | 
I ſlept at La Fleche laſt night. It is a 


pretty town on the confines of Anjou. 


In the church which belong'd to the 
Jeſuits, are the hearts of Henry the fourth 
and Mary of Medecis, which were depoſit- 
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ed there in conſequence of their expreſs 
command. I enter'd the province of Maine 
this morning. It is ten leagues from La 
Fleche to Mans, through a country much 
enclos'd and finely wooded. — The ſitu- 
ation of this city is pleaſant and' eligible, 
near the junction of two little rivers which 
ſerpentine through a delicious plain. I 
went to the top of the cathedral, to enjoy 
one of the fineſt inland proſpects to 
be imagined. Towards Normandy and 
Perche it is loſt in clouds at a great diſ- 
tance, On the ſide of Bretagne extends 
the foreſt of Mans, where lay the ſcene of 
that extraordinary phantom which 1s ſaid 
to have appeared to Charles the ſixth, and 
was the principal cauſe of his unhappy 
madneſs. Mans .is a ſmall city, but pre- 
ferable to Angers in it's conſtruction. It 
conſtituted together with the province of 
which it is the capital, a part of our 
Henry the ſecond's natural and hereditary 
dominions, which he added to thoſe de- 
volved to him at Stephen king of Eng- 
land's death in right of his mother Ma- 

| tilda, 
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tilda, In 1216 Philip Auguſtus recon- 
quer'd it from John, and annex'd it to 
the crown of France. 

I continue my journey in the evening 
to Alengon. Adieu 
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"T was a late when .1. guitted ? 
Mans, and as Alengon is twelve leagues 
diſtant, I was obliged to ſtop at a little 
town named Beaumont-Le-Viſcomte,” 
ſituated on the ſide of a ſteep hill, at the 
foot of which runs a rivulet. A deli- 
cious landſcape is beheld on all ſides, 
richly cultivated. It is near the confines 
of Maine and Normandy. I got to Alen- 
con the enſuing morning. The place is 
of conſiderable ſize, and ſtands in the 
midſt of an extenſive plain. The little 
river Sarte waſhes its walls. I ſlept at 
Seez, an ancient city, and continued my 
route next day to L'Aigle. It is a ſmall 
town, but known in hiſtory by its caſtle, 
of which ſcarce any traces now remain. 
Our annals inform us that William the 
Conqueror frequently refided there in 
his viſits to theſe his hereditary domi- 
nzons z and Charles d Eſpagne de la Cer- 
da, 
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da, Conſtable, of France under the reign. of 
John, was ſurpriz d and murder d in it by 
Charles the Bad King of Navarre, in the 
year 1354. 

I croſſed a conſiderable! tract of coun- 
try from L'Aigle to Evreux. This latter 
city 1s ſituate in a hollow vale ſurrounded 
with lofty hills. The cathedral is a noble 
ſtructure, though irregular in its external 
form. I arrived here laſt Friday. Rouen 
is too well known and too frequently vi- 
ſited, to render any deſcription of it ne- 
ceſſary. The Seine is of unequalled beauty 
above and below the place, cover'd with 
little iflands overgrown with wood, and 
flowing under a range of mountains. 
At one extremity of the city near the 
river, are yet beheld the remains of the 
palace which Henry the fifth of Eng- 
land began in 1419, and which was com- 
pleated under his unfortunate fon in 1443. 
At an inconfiderable diſtance from it is 
the « Tour de la Purelle,” in which the 
Dake of Bedford confin'd the Maid of 


Orleans previous to het trial and con- 
demnation. 
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demnation. You will recollect her conſe- 
quent execution and death. A ftatue is 
erected to her on the ſpot where this cruel 
ſentence was perform'd, and an inſcription” 
engraven beneath it in her honour. Who 
would not die to merit two of the lines 
which compoſe it? 


— “ Exuit flammis 5 mortale, 
« Supereſt gloria nunquam moritura!“ 


They exalt her above mortality. They 
inroll her to the moſt: remote poſterity, 
with the great ſpirits who in different , 
ages have ſacrificed their lives at the ſhrine. 
of their country. It is the moſt ſublime - 
and enviable tribute * man can Pay 
to virtue. 

I went yeſterday morning to vide; a little 
priory, call'd Notre Dame de bonnes Nou- 
« velles, which is on the ſouthern bank of 
the Seine. It was founded by William the 
Conqueror before his ſucceſsful attempt 
on the Engliſh crown. Tradition ſays 
that Matilda his wife being at her devo- 


tions in this church, intelligence arrived 
that 
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that the duke of Normandy had gained the 
important battle of H aſtings; and from this 
circumſtance it obtained the name it beats 
at preſent. Matilda, daughter of Henry 
the firſt and mother of Henry the ſecond 
was buried there ; but fix hundred years 
have eraſed the inſcription on her tomb, 
of which there are now no veſtiges diſ- 
cernible, This princeſs as ducheſs of 
Normandy reſided at Rouen, and con- 
ſtructed the ancient bridge acroſs the Seine; 
the ruins yet ſubſift, though it began to 
fall as early as the year 1502, and became 
totally uſeleſs before the concluſion of the 
ſixteenth century. 

The cathedral is one of the moſt mag- 
nificent monuments of Gothic architec- 
ture in France. It was erected under 
William the Conqueror's reign, and com- 
pleated in 1063. I tread with reverence 
among the tombs of kings and princes 
interred in different parts of the edifice. 
Here lies Rollo the Dane, founder of the 
Norman line deſtin'd to aſcend the Eng- 
iſh throne; a fabled hero loſt in the 
barbariſm 
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barbariſm of the times when he flouriſh'd! 
Two of his deſcendants, Dukes of 
Normandy, are buried near him; — The 
heart of Richard the firſt King of Eng- 
land, which when dying he- ordered to 
be depoſited in the cathedral of Rouen, is 
on the right hand of the high altar. It 
was originally preſerv'd in a vaſt ſhrine of 
maſly filver ; but in the extreme diſtreſs 
occaſion'd by the want of money to de- 
fray the- expences of St. Louis's ranſom 
when taken priſoner in Damieta, it was 
converted to the neceſſities of the ſtate. 
His elder brother prince Henry, who died 
at the caſtle of Martel in Quercy in 1183, 
reſts on the oppoſite ſide. Near theſe, 
repoſes John duke of Bedford; an illuſ- 
trious name rever'd even by his enemies, 
and almoſt deſtitute of a blemiſh if he 
had not authoriz'd the death of the Maid 
of Orleans, the deliverer of her country. 
Behind the altar under a monument of 
exquiſite workmanſhip, is interr'd the 
great Cardinal of Amboiſe, miniſter to 
Louis the twelfth, whom France will ever 

honour 
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honour while. patriotiſm and integrity are 
cheriſhed among men. His effigy is re- 
preſented on the tomb, kneeling and in 
prayer. I ſtood long to conſider that of 
Louis de Brezẽ, Senechal of Normandy 
and Count de Maulevrier; he died in 
1531. The figure of the Count himſelf 
extended as dead, is one of the moſt maſ- 
terly and beautiful productions which 


ſculpture can exhibit. On one ſide is the 


Virgin; on the other appoars his widow 
the celebrated Diana de Poitiers, after- 
wards the favour d miſtrefs of Henry the 
ſecond. She looks dowm on the body of 
tures, and her habit appears 10 be that of 
a mourner. The whole is of an execu- 
tion the moſt delicate and perfect. 

Rouen, though large and commercial 
is not an elegant city. The ſtreets are 
almoſt all narrow, ill pierced and dirty; 
the buildings, ancient and irregular, It 
was fortified by St. Louis in 1253, but 
the walls are now moſtly demoliſhed. 


The environs, more peculiarly the hills 


which 
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which overlook the Seine are wondrouſſy 
agreeable, and covered: with e 
villas. ; 
My ſtay here will be very 3 I 
purpoſe to repaſs at Dieppe, and ſhall 
probably rejoin you in a few days. — 1 
-have compleated the deſign which I laid 
down at my departure, that of viſiting 
the unfrequented provinces of France. 
Throughout my whole tour I have ſtu- 
diouſly endeavour'd to avoid the ground 
.uſually, trod by the Engliſh in their paſſage 
From Calais into Italy, as too well known 
to afford you; any information. It only 
remains to claim for the whole your can- 
dour and indulgence; on 0 1 "_ 
myſelf, and remain n 


K Fw r. Sir, - . 
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